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CHAraER I. 

Ancient and noble family of Cervantes— Its onoin.--.Military ser- 
vices — Birth and baptism of Cervantes — iWant of dates — Neglect 
of his cx)ntemi)oraries — His education — Early 'poetic tiiste — llis 
preceptors — Anecdotes — Fondnegs f«r the drama — Early opinions 
of him — Juvenile essays — Studies at Salamanca — Dramatic rc- 
prcscntalions at Alcala and Madrid— Introduction to Cardinal 
Aquavivii — Accompanies him to Rome — Descriptions of his tour 
—Residence in Koine — Enters the Spanish army — ^Sails with the 
fleet — Battle of lA'panto — llis heroic conduct — Receives three 
wounds — Is taken to Messina — Eulogised by Don John of 
Austria — Recovere and rejoins the army — In the regiment of 
Figueroa — (Joes upon new expeditions — llis navsU service de- 
scribed by himself. 

The noblo family of the Cervantes was, it appears, 
first si^ttled in Galicia, from whence it removed to 
Castile, spreading tliroiigli that province its numer- 
ous branches. Its origin was atlorned by the most 
memorable actions and signal victories for which it 
received the distinguished apj^rohation of its sove- 
reigns ; and it figures in the pages of Spanish history 
for more than five centuries with such splendour, that 
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if we may believe the learned marquess of Mondejar, 
it has no occasion to envy the most august houses 
of Europe. 

Some descendants of this numerous race accom- 
panied the King Don E^mando in his conquest of 
Baeza and Seville, and shared in the spoils of that 
expedition ; and others of the name, who emulated 
the actions of their ancestors, were amongst the con- 
querors of the new world, where they established 
themselves, and flourished. Another kindred branch 
are descended from Juan de Cervantes, a man of dis- 
tinction and corregidor of Ossuna, where ho acquired 
by his noble qualities the respect of the natives of 
that place. He had a son, Kodrigo de Cervantes, 
who intermarried in the year 1540 with Donna IjCO- 
nora dc Cortinos, a lady of noble birth, and a native, 
as it appears, of the town of Barrajos. The issue of 
this marriage were Donna Andrea and Donna Louisa, 
Roderigo and Miguel. M iguel de Cervantes, who was 
the younger son, of thifi noble but r(;duccd family, 
was bom in Alcala dc Heiiares,’ sind baptised in the 
parish chiircli of Santa Maria la Mayor on the ninth 
day of October, 1547 ; a fact whieli is now most 
satisfactorily established, and which consequently for 
ever destroys the pretensions of Mailrid, Seville, Lu- 
eena, Toledo, Esquerios, Alcazar de San Juan and 
Consuegrn, which cities liad long contended for the 
honour of giving birth to so illustrious a person. But 
there is still, unfortunately, room for them to contest 
the honour of possessing his tomb ; the traveller and 
the pilj^m of the world know not yet where to 
pay their devotions to the relics of Cervantes — more 
sacred for the nobleness and greatness of his character. 
One of the virtuous few who season human kind, 
and redeem humanity in our eyes, he showed us that 
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the life of an author is not necessarily confined to the 
influence of his works ; that his actions arc not 
hounded hy his writings, though these have been 
thought to constitute the most valuable of his actions ; 
and that the man ought never to be lost sight of 
in the author or the artist. It is that which adorns 
through all time the names of Da Vinci, of Michael 
Angelo, of Camoens, of Dante, Milton, and Cervantes, 
which gives them clearness, distinctness, and identity 
through the mists of time, stamping upon them that 
true nobility of imperishable mind, which must pre- 
serve them fresh hnd immortal in the memory of 
posterity. Cervantes was illustrious as a man, before 
he was known as a writer ; he was signalised by his 
courage*, his virtues, and his trials, long before he 
wrot(i his h book, Ilis own life was a series of 
adventuri*s suflicient to interest us without his fame ; 
possessing the same charm, the styjnc moral force, 
which sur])rises and delights us in his works. It was 
impossil>le foi* contt'inporary biography to describe a 
man whose higb qualities were not a))preciated, whoso 
character was not understood ; and it is for this reason 
that we have to lann'iit the want of tlioso full and 
rich materials which tlio writers of Spain were then 
so industriously engagc’d in collecting to illustrate the 
lives of their kings, and the annals of their inquisitions. 

It seems most probable, how(!ver, that Cervantes 
received the first rudiments of his education in his 
native place, and amongst his own kindred ; more 
particularly as at this time Alcala was celebrated for 
its cultivation of science and literatiirc, and was also 
the resort of many distinguished men.® Neverthe- 
1(?S8, nothing can with certainty be averred on this 
point ; and all that w^e know is, that from his most 
tender years Cervantes manifested a decided inclina* 
b2 
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tion to poetry and to works of invention and imitation, 
and a lively curiosity which led him to read the 
idle ballads of*the streets. lie discovered, too, an 
affection for the theatre, where he attended tlie re- 
presentations of the pieces of the celebrated poet and 
noted performer Lope de Rueda, although his tender 
years did not then permit him fully to appreciate the 
quality of his verses, lie however retained them in 
his memory to a more mature age, when he bestowed 
on them their due meed of praise. 

Some authors, as D. Nicolas Antonio, believe that 
Cervantes joined in the representation of these pieces 
in Seville, of which city Lope de Rueda was a native, 
and have even inferred that he was himself born in 
that city but allowing that this eminent perfonner 
was present with his company in Segovia in 1558, 
on occasion of the solemn festival which was held 
there on the rcijjoval of divine worship from the old 
to the new catlu'dral, where the resort of persons was 
the greatest ever known in Castile, all Spain assist- 
ing at it, as (.^olmenarcs assures us ; and knowing 
equally well that during three years Lo])e and his 
company continued their performances at Madrid and 
other cities of Castile (where he saw the famous 
Antonio Perez before he became secretary to Philip 
IL), it seems most natural to conclude that Cer- 
vant(?s, though only elev(*n years of ago, might be 
present at these plays^ in Segovia, or Madrid, or in 
the neighbouring town of Alcala, wdiere Rueda per- 
formed on occcasion of other festivities and solem- 
nities until the year 1567, in which he died. 

W e know with greater certainty that < V'rvantes 
studied grammar and the belles-lettres with the learned 
Juan Lopez do Iloyos, a rcspectiiblc ecclesiastic, and 
a native of Madrid. This person being charged with 
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the arrangement of the histories, allegories, emblems 
and inscriptions, which were directed to be placed in 
the church of the Dcscalzas Reales m celebration of 
the magnificent obsequies of the Queen Donna Isabel 
do Valois in that town, on the 24th day of October 
1568, employed his scholars in these compositions. 
Some of theso were in Latin and others in Castilwn, 
Amongst these scholars Cervantes was one of the 
most distinguished, as is recorded by the same Juan 
Lopez, in the account he published of the last illness, 
death, and funeral of the princess, speaking of him 
repe^odly as “ his most favourite and much loved 
scholar,” and inserting with especial mention of his 
name a sonnet and four redondillos, in which in 
striking language he apostrophises the deceased queen 
in a Castilian couplet, describing the suddenness with 
which she was snatched away by death, and an elegy 
ill tercetos^ finely conceived and composed in an ele- 
gant style (in the opinion of his master), and dedi- 
cated to the cardinal 1). Diego de Espinosa, president 
of the council and inquisitor-general. ♦ 

The common opinion has Wn, that it was at Ma- 
drid that Cervantes prosecuted his studies with Juan 
Lopez ; but considering that Lopez did not obtain the 
chair of grammar and belles-l(*ttres in that city until 
the 29th of January, 1568, when Cervantes was 
already more than twenty years of age, it is most 
natural to conclude that his instructions were ante- 
rior to this period, and that either as a private master, 
or out of Madrid, he had taught his celehratc'd scho- 
lar, so far as to call him with propriety his disciple, 
after he had been only eight months presiding in the 
before-mentioned chair — a conjecture that aclmits of 
entire confirmation, it being certain that Cervantes, 
as he has himself infonned us, studied two years 
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in Salamanca and matriculated in that uniyersity, 
and resided in the Calle do los Mores. * 

From this arise the accuracy with which he painted 
the customs and peculiar manners of that city ; as is 
particularly evident from the Second Part of Don 
Quixot^ and in the Tale of thb Liemeiado VUrwra^ 
and the Tia Fingida. At all events the singular 
repressions of his master Lopez, and the fact of his 
having selected Cervantes from amongst his other 
soholw to write the above-mentioned elegy, prove 
how much he surpassed all his contemporaries in 
genius.? 

The applause which attended these first essayi, the 
example of the poets of the day, and his frequenting 
the theatre, tended to confirm his passion for the 
drama (which became remodelled in his hands), and 
expited him to the composition of his Fileria^ a sort 
of pastoral poem, and of some sonnets, rhymes, and 
romances, which he mentions in his Viape al Par- 
na99o$ These productions placed him in the first rank 
of the poets of Spain, before the period of his cap- 
tivity in Algiers.’ 

The death of the queen occurred on the third of 
October, 1568. When her obsequies were cele- 
brated at the end of that month, Cervantes was in 
Madrid. At that time there came from Rome Julio 
Aquaviva of Aragon, son of the duke of Atri, sent 
by Pope Phis V. to coi]i4ole with Philip II. on the 
death of the Prince Don Carlos, who died on the 
24 th July preceding ; and probably to require some 
apology to the ecclesiastics^ to whom it is believed 
his ministers at Milan had given some ofience. Both 
these commissions must have been far from agree-> 
able, if not offensive, to the king at this conjuncture. 
The mysterious cause of the imprisonment of the 
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prince^ the severity of his father in refusing to lend 
an car to the many applications made in his favour 
by "several cities and by sovereign pridhes, the prohi- 
bition that no one should express condolement to 
him upon this event, as was announced to the nuncio 
of the pope, the premature death of ^ the prince in 
prison, and the recent and melancholy decease of the 
queen ; were appalling events, which excited public 
curiosity, and led to much discussion amongst the 
people, always prone to suspicion and to question the 
actions of their rulers. 

AJJ these circumstances rendered the first commis-^ 
sion of the legate odious and ill-timed. The second 
commission was no less so, from the king obstinately 
defending what he deemed his rights, against the 
pretensions of the Roman court to the Spanish domi- 
nions in Italy. In confirmation of this displeasure 
a passport was expedited to the legate of his holiness, 
from Aranjuez, on the 2nd day of December of 4he 
same year, 1568, to retum*to Italy by Aragon and 
Valencia before the expiration of sixty days. 

In consequence of this proceeding he was doubtless 
created cardinal in Rome on the 17th of May, 1570. 
On the occasion of the ambassador of Spain at that 
court, p. Juan dc Zuniga, announcing to Philip II. 
the arrival of Aquaviva,® he stated among other 
matters, that that prelate .was highly esteemed for 
his love of letters ; and Mateo^leman doubtless refers 
to him, when he says he lived in the palace of a 
certain digiiitary of the Church, sent by Pius V. to 
negotiate with Philip on afiiurs of the Church, adding 
that this legate was greatly attached to men of learn- 
ing, and extended his friendship to them, entertaining 
thein familiarly at hih tat)le, carrying them in his 
carriage when he w^nt into public, honouring them 
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in eveiy possible way, and delighting to discuss with 
them questions of politics, science, and lettersw 

As Cervantes informs us that he served in Rome 
as a chamberlain, it may be presumed, when' we 
consider the character of Aquaviva as a patron of 
letters^ that finding himself in Madrid when the funeral 
of the queen took place, and at tho time that Cer- 
vantes dedicated his elegy to the Cardinal Espinosa, 
this nobleman might be struck by his genius and 
penetration ; and probably compassionating his 
narrow fortune, admitted him into his family, and 
invited him to accompany him to Italy, a journey 
which the young Spanish nobility frequently took at 
that time with a view of embracing the service of the 
pope and the cardinals, as was the case with Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Don Francisco Pacheco, 
and others.^ They thus prosecuted their studies in 
Rome, and occasionally obtained through this chan- 
neb the most wealthy and elevated dignities in tho 
Churchy Sometimes, tdo, they might have been in- 
stigated by a desire to see the world, and to try their 
fortune in arms, a path which if Iless strewed with 
riches, was still the road to fame and renown at this 
palmy epoch of the Spanish empire. 

Such might be the motives which influenced Cer- 
vantes to leave his native country for a time. We 
henceforth find him describing in the countries through 
which he travelled not only the varied and enchant- 
ing varieties of scenery, but also the peculiar customs 
of the inhabitants. He beheld with, admiration the 
rich and beautiful city of Valencia, its delightful sub- 
urbs, the charms and engaging manners of its women, 
and its graceful language, with which tho Portu- 
guese. alone can compete for sweetness and agreeablc- 
ness. On the principality of Catalonia he made more 
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extensive and particular observations, as appears &om 
many of his notes, describing and justly censuring 
the levies and bands of soldiers which the principd 
gentry employed in the gratification of their private 
revenge, remarking the severity of punishments, 
and noticing the most distinguished families of the 
country, their party, their influence, and manners ; 
now describing tho well-known road of Barcelona so 
dangerous for sliipping, and the city, as the school of 
chivalry, the queen of all beautiful cities, the pride 
of Spain, the dread of her neighbouring enemies, the 
paragon of loyalty, the protectress of strangers, and 
faithful in her friendships ; and finally summing up 
tlie character of the Catalonians by saying, that they 
are passionate and warlike, peaceful and % agreeable, 
and in bravery and honour exceeded by no people 
in the universe. With equal felicity he describes the 
route to Italy, through the southern provinces of 
France, afibrding grounds for surmise that he «had 
made that journey on this odbasion with Monsignor 
Aquaviva ; for as wc find Some of these descriptions 
in the Galatea^ which was the first work he pub- 
lished after his captivity and his service in Portugal . 
and the Terceira islands, we may infer that it could 
be only at that time he had an opportunity of ac* 
quiring an accurate knowledge of the geography, 
history, and manners of the principality and of those 
countries, which lie displays in his works at a more ' 
advanced period of life. 

Cervantes must have remained only a short time 
in this domestic service, os he enrolled himself in fhe - 
following year as a common soldier in the Spanish 
army“ then stationed in Italy ; embracing thence- 
forth a nobler profession, and one more consonant 
to his birth and connexions ; since the exercise of 
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arms (to use his own expression), although it raises 
all persons, yet more particularly becomes those that 
are noble-minded and well bom. It . was not long 
before he found a theatre on which he might display 
his martial spirit. The Grand Turk, Selim II., 
breaking the treaty which he had formed with the 
republic of Venice, suddenly invaded, at a. time of 
profound peace, the island of Cyprus. The Vene- 
tians on this event implored assistance from the 
various princes of Christendom, particularly from the 
Pontiff, Pius V. That pontiff, with the greatest 
alacrity, placed his galleys under the command of 
Marc Antonio Colonna, duke of Paliano, and uniting 
with those of Spain and Venice, they assembled in 
the winter of 1570 in the Levant, to check the pro- 
gress of the enemy ; but in consequence of the dis- 
sensions and indecision of the confederate commanders, 
the Turks were enabled to take Nicosia by assault, 
and«*extend their conquests ; and the combined fleet 
allowing the favourable season to escape for the suc- 
couring of Cypnis, was diminished by tempests, and 
compelled to retire to their respective ports. Among 
the forty-nine galleys, which under the command of 
Juan Andrea Doria assembled at Otranto with 
Colonna, agreeably to the orders of Philip II., were 
included twenty of the squadron of Naples, sent by 
the marquess of Santa Cruz, and the whole had 
been reinforced by five thousand Spanish soldiers and 
two thdhsand Italians. 

Among these troops was the company of the 
famous Captain Diego de Urbina, a native of Gua- 
dalajara, which belonged to the regiment of Don 
Miguel de Moncada, and in this company it was that 
Miguel de Cervantes volunteered as a common sol- 
dier.'” In this station he made the campaign of the 
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summer under the orders of Colonna, embarking pro- 
bably in one of the galleys of the squadron from Na- 
ples, in which city, on its return, he spent the winter, 
whilst the armament was repairing and refitting for 
the service of the following year. 

The Roman court, far from being dismayed hy 
its late misfortunes, now formed with undiminished 
zeal a confederacy of the principal powers of EuropO 
against the Turks, concluding on the 20th day of 
May, 1571, the famous league between his holiness 
the pope, the King of Spain, and the republic of 
Venice, and naming as generalissimo of the united 
force by land and sea, Don Juan of Austria, natural 
son of Charles V. The enlistment of troops, the 
supplies of ammunition and provisions, and the 
means of war, were forwarded by religious zeal; 
and the spirit of military glory which displayed 
itself, was further excited by the presence of a 
nuqierous army, and its illustrious commanders. 

Don Juan of Austria had scUrcely received his ap- 
pointment of generalissimo, when he proceeded with 
the utmost despatch to Madrid, and uniting in Bar- 
celona the distinguished regiments of Don Lope de 
Figueroa and of Don Miguel de Moncada, which had 
given signal proofs of their valour and military skiU 
in the war of Granada, he set sail with them from 
that part for Italy, and arrived at Genoa on the 26th 
day of June with forty-seven galleys. Moncada was 
commissioned to rouse the Venetians to co-operate 
prith spirit in an enterprise which they had them- 
selves provoked ; encouraging them with the pro- 
spect of a happy result, ipi^ich the dissensions of the 
former year had prevented. During this time those 
two regiments were completed at Naples by soldiers 
who were serving in the fleet ; and it was then that 
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the company of Urbina, in which Cervantes served, 
was united to the regiment to which it belonged. 
The united land and sea forces of the allied powers 
then assembled at Messina, and diligently prepared 
themselves for the campaign ; and the troops were 
distributed in the several ships of war, placing in the 
galleys of Juan Andrea Doria, then in the service of 
Spain, two old companies, two others of the regiment 
of Moncada, that of Urbina and that of Rodrigo de 
Mora, each composed of two hundred men. 

By this arrangement Cervantes, with his captain 
and company, were allotted to the galley the Marquesa 
do Juan Andrea, commanded by Francisco Sancto 
Pietro ; and as on going to sea on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, with the intention of engaging the Ottoman 
fleet, the combined force was formed into three 
divisions, — ^the Marquesa was assigned to the third 
squadron, which formed the left wing of the battle, 
the command of which was given to Augustin Bar^a- 
ligo, purveyor-gcnerdl of Venice. After succouring 
Coijii, and seeking the fleet of the enemy, they dis- 
covered it on the morning of the 7th of October, 
towards the entrance of Lepanto. Being compelled 
from his situation to engage immediately, Barbarigo 
lupgan the attack a I'ttle after mid-day; and the battle 
Foon becoming general and obstinate, terminated at 
night with the most glorious victory that the Christian 
arms everachieved.'^ Cervantes being at this moment 
sick of the ague, his captain and comrades endea- 
voured to dissuade him from taking a part in th^ 
approaching action, and advised him to remain in 
quiet in the cabin of his ship, but, warmed with 
military ardour, ho indignantly asked. What would be 
thought of him, if he should desert his post at such 
a time? and declared that he should prefer death 
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braTely fighting for God and his King, to preserving 
life on such ignoble terms. lie then earnestly en- 
treated his captain to place him in the hottest part of 
the battle ; and the captain indulging him, gave him 
a post in his vessel, with twelve soldiers, where they 
fought with such heroism^ that the Christians in 
his galley killed five hundred Turks, slew the gover- 
nor of Alexandria, and captured the royal standard of 
Egypt. 

In this fierce contest Cervantes received three 
arquebuss wounds, two in the breast, and the other 
in the left hand, which remained maimed and lame 
ever afterwards. By his bravery and valour, how- 
ever, he contributed to the glory of that day, the 
7 th of October, 1571, a day for ever memorable for 
the signal victory gained by the Christian powers 
over the Turks. Of his share in this action he made 
honourable boast during the rest of his life, showing 
in proof of his distinguished bravery the scars of his 
wounds received in “the nidi?t memorable of all 
occasions past, present, and to come" — “ wounds that 
show like stars, lighting us on our way to heaven and 
to fame." He thus chose rather to share the dangers 
and glories of this day with loss of limb, than to 
excuse himself from illness, “ since it is better for a 
soldier to be found dead on the field of battle, than to 
save his life by an abandonment of duty.” 

On the night which succeeded to this glorious day, 
the victorious fleet retired to the port of Petela, to 
attend to the repair of the ships, and to minister to 
the wants and comforts of the men. The bad state 
of Cervantes' health at this time retarded the healing 
of his wounds, but he had the honourable satisfaction 
of being visited on the following day by Don Juan of 
Austria, who came to thank the soldiers for their 
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valour, flQccoti9J^be~^oiuided, and bestowing on 
BUeb as had distin^ished themselves three escudos 
each, above their ordinary pay. This prince was 
desirous of improving the advantages of his victory 
by blocking up the Turks in the Dardanelles, and 
poss^ing himself of the castles of Lepanto and Santa 
Maria, wintering for this object in Corfil with the 
Venetians ; but the very advanced season of the year, 
the want of victuals, and also of men, the number of 
sick and wounded, and the commands of his brother, 
compelled him to return to Messina, where he arrived 
on the dlst of October, and was received with every 
demonstration of joy so glorious a triumph deserved, 
as were soon afterwards Marc Antonio Colonna in 
Rome, and the marquis of Santa Cruz at Naples. 
A hospital was prepared in Messina for the reception 
of the wounded, where Cervantes disembarked with 
his comrades. The condition of these meritorious 
men immediately attracted the^attention of Don Juan 
of Austria, who ndt only generously gave thirty 
thousand ducats for their relief, but frequently 
visited them himself, and reiterated his thanks to 
those who had distinguished themselves in the late 
action. He moreover directed Gregorio Lopez, 
the surgeon-general of the army, and the king’s 
physician (who had been physician to Charles V.), 
to attend perso.ially to the cure of the wounded ; 
and these brave men, so worthy of their generars 
regard, were thus treated with the most tender care. 
The greater p<art of them were soon restored to health, 
and were able to take a share in the public and 
solemn rejoicings with which the city of Messina 
celebrated this memorable victory, making its grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the young champion who 
had achieved it. 
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The prince remained in Sicily agreeably to the 
wishes of his brother ; and, to provide for the better 
order of the fleet, he sent a portion of it to various 
parts of Italy for the winter ; he also despatched 
some foreign ships and troops, and assigned a station 
to the Spaniards in Naples and Sicily, ordering to 
the southern part of that' island the regiment of 
Moncada. It seems certain that Cervantes remained 
at Messina for the healing of his wounds, for Don 
Juan of Austria sent to succour him there on the 1 5th 
and fl4th of January, and on the 9th and i7th of 
March, 1572, remitting him money for the pay of the 
fleet, and for secret and extraordinary expenses, in 
consideration of his services, and to complete the 
cure of his wounds. His health being re-established, 

* Cervantes received three additional escudos monthly, 
in the regiment of Don Lope de Figueroa, and in 
the company which had signalised itself, which was 
doubtless that of Ponce de Leon.* It was in- 
tended to complete the regiinAit of Moncada with 
four thousand men from the garrison of Naples ; but 
although Don Juan of Austria proposed this, and 
gave Moncada leave to go to Spain, it seems certain 
that the object was given up, and that the general 
continued his services in the following year. 

This signal success animated the confederate powers 
for fresh enterprise, and the court of Rome occupied 
itself forthwith in making arrangements with the 
other powers for another campaign, and by fervent 
exhortations of its legates induced the Christian 
powers to enter into* a new confederacy. Selim, on 
his part, increased his fleet, and engag^ the king of 
France to divert the attention of Philip 11., by 
attacking his dominions in Flanders and Italy, and 
he also succeeded in separating the Venetians from 
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the league. Don Juan of Austria was now ordered to 
assist the allies with his forces, and to remain in Sicily* 
to protect the coasts of that island. The operations 
for the spring of 1572 were impeded, amongst other 
things, by diiferencos between the courts of Rome 
and Florence, and the death of Pius Y . 

At length Colonna departed for the Levant on 
the (ith day of June, and Don Juan of Austria 
rendered him effectual assistance by his ships loaded 
with victuals and ammunition, and with the thirty- 
six galleys of the marquis of ^nta Cruz, which 
transported a large body of troops to Corfu. Among 
these was the Spanish infantry regiment of Moncada, 
and two conipanies of that of Don Lope de Figueroa, 
which were embarked from the southern side of Sicily. 
At this island the Roman commander assembled and 
reviewed all the forces under his command. lie then 
embarked them, and pursued the Turkish fleet, 
which avoided a general action, and availed itself 
of every opportunity of escaping into port. The 
apprehensions of Philip were now allayed by the 
success of his arms in Flanders, and paying less 
attention to the views of the French court, and 
satisfied of the friendly intentions of the new pon- 
tiff, he ordered his brother to the Levant, leaving 
John Andrea Doria in Sicily with forty galleys, and 
a correspondent number of troops. 

In order to unite the fleet of the allies, the gene- 
ralissimo directed his course on the 9th of August 
to Corfu, where he found neither Colonna, nor any 
tidings of him. Displeased with this event, which 
deprived him of the best part of the season, he desired 
him to make all haste, and join him on the last day 
of the month. He then preparedJ^is ships, and took 
to sea on the 8th day of ^ptember, with the in- 
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tentSon of advania^iisly attacking the Turks, vrhose 
force was divided between Navarino and Mbdon. 
He would have' surprised them in this situation on 
the morning of the 16th, if a mistake of the pilot in 
the roadste^ had not given them time to avoid the 
danger, and unite their force in the latter port, where 
they fortified themselves. Don John of Austria here 
wished to attack them, but was prevented by the 
counsels and opposition of his generals, and con* 
sented at last to join tho Venetians in their attack 
on Navarino, though it was an enterprise from , which 
much was not to be expected. He was not deceived 
in this surmise, for although under the command of 
Alessandro Farnesc, they were compelled to abandon 
the enterprise after the lapse of some days, and to 
embark the troops and artillery under favour of the 
night, and under the protection of the fleet. 

Spite of these disappointments, Don John was de* 
sirous of attacking the enemy ‘in harbour, as they 
refused to give him battle in the open sea; but, 
surrendering his own opinion to that of others, and 
seeing the' season so far advanced, he decided on the 
allies retiring to their several homes, and he himself en- 
tered Messina with the Spanish fleet at the beginning 
of November. They took measures for passipg^he 
winter here, and d^embarked the Sjpanish regiments 
of Naples and Sicily. They appointed quarters to 
the regiment of Don Lope de Figueroa, which was 
in the pay of the fleet, and then Ailing up tliat of 
Moncada, they re-formed and completed it with the 
soldiers of the former regiment. We may conclude 
from this narrative, that whilst Moncada wintered in 
tho southern jmrt of Sicily, Cervantes remained in 
Messina for the cure of his wounds, until the end of 
April, 1572, when he passed into the regiment of 
c 
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Don Lope de Figueroa, which was at Corfu onboard 
the galleys of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and that he 
was in the battle of the Levant when Colonna com- 
manded, and inr the enterprise of Navarino, since 
he afterwards joined the prince generalissimo. This 
he states in his memorial, and several circumstances 
strengthen the supposition ; and to this may be added 
the minute description, in his tale of the CautivOy of 
the events of this battle, and the well-founded 
assertion, in his dedication of the Galateay that he 
had followed for several years the standard of Marc 
Antonio Colonna. 


CHAPTER II. 

Sails Vitli the expedition from Palermo— Attack of Tunis — 
Flight of the Moors — iCiallant conduct of Cervantes — Return 
of i)on John to Italy — Cervaftes 'winters with bis regiment 
at Cerdeha— Sails with Marcello Doria to Genoa — Proceeds 
with, his regiment to Sicily — Visits the principal cities of Italy 
.^Descriptions in his writings — Studies the Italian poets— The 
use he made of them^—IIis delicate satire — Envied and depre- 
ciated — Gains the esteem of his commanders — Distinguishes 
himself — Obtains leave to return to Spain — Sets sail with his 
brother Rodrigo-^Attacked and captured by an Algciine squad- 
ron— Brave defence — Carried to Algiers — Cruel treatmqpt— 
Forms apian to escape — Abandoned by hts guide — Is re-captured 
— His second attempt — Adventures and suiTcrings — Takes the 
responsibility on himself— Threatened by the Dey— Curious 
aneodotes— A Spanish renegade— Conduct of Cervantes — Be-' 
.news his attempt to escape. 

Tee, winter was passed in making active prepa- 
rations. In the spring of 1572, at which time Philip 
II. intended to repair to Corfh with three hundred 
galleys of his own, the Venetians, for the purpose 
of dissimulation, prepared at the same time a large 
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force of foot soldiers for their ships^ as they were 
secretly negotiating a peace with Constantinople 
through the French ambassador. This ti^ty was 
finally concluded at the end of March, and they 
then separated themselves from the league. This 
so far disgusted the confederates, that they deter- 
mined to abandon the Levant, and turn their forces 
against Algiers, and the Prince Don John decided 
upon sailing against Tunis, — an enterprise which 
Philip II. adopted, though for causes very different 
to those of his brother. Philip flattered himself 
with obtaining the sovereignty of Algiers, agre^bly 
to the promise of the Pope and the wishes of his 
own court; whilst Don Johns object was to de- 
throne Aluch-Ali, to restore Muley Mahomet, and 
to dismantle the fortresses : thus getting rid of the 
Christian tribute, and depriving the corsairs of this 
their favourite stronghold. 

The whole spring passed away in these prepa- 
rations, and it was now the 24fli of September when 
the expedition, with twenty thousand soldiers, set sail 
from Palermo, and with these the regiment in which 
Cervantes served. The whole force disembarked at 
the Goleta, on the 8th and 9th of October ; and as the 
Turks in the garrison and the Moors in Tunis hastily 
abandoned the city and the fortress, ^Don John of 
Austria ordered the Marquis of Santa C)ruz to take 
possession of them witli the prudence and caution 
which circumstances dictated. For this purpose he 
removed from the garrison of the Goleta two thou- 
sand five hundred veteran troops, which he replaced 
by as many new soldienl^ amon^ which were four 
companies of the regiment of Figueroa, who, to use 
the expression of Yanderhamen, ‘‘made the earth 
tremble with their muskets and as all were well 
c2 
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acquainted with the country, and commanded by a 
brave and experienced captain, they disembarked 
.with amanng despatch and success. 

Instead of demolishing the fortifications, agreeably 
to the orders of the King, and the advice of the Duke 
de Sesa and Marcello Doria, Don John endeavoured 
to assure his conque^ constructing in the Estaho a 
fort .capable of containing eight thousand men in 
garrison, and occupying Viscrta, which surrendered 
of its own accord. This being sufficiently matured, 
ho left a considerable number of troops for the defence 
of these places, returned to Sicily at the beginning 
of November, and made his arrangements for the 
winter season, giving orders for the refreshment ofliis 
men and the repair of the fleet. lie then sent to 
Cetrdena the four companies commanded by Figueroa, 
that they mi^ht at the same time attend to the de- 
fence of that island, and extend their aid to the otlicr 
garrisons in Africa when requisite. Cervantes not 
only states in his mefuorial that ho was in the expe- 
dition to Tunis, — a fact confinned by several of his 
fellow-soldiers, who asserted that they had seen him 
serving there, and commended his bravery, — but that 
he was also one of thc«division who sallied forth with 
the Marquis de Santa Cruz from the garrison of the 
Goleta to talae possession of Tunis and its casj^le. 
Cervantes himself, and his father, have left us a 
notice of his services on both these occasions ; and this 
is confirmed by the extreme accuracy with which, in 
the before-mentioned novel, he has related the success- 
ful events of this day. 

Don John of Austria hdfl received permission to 
return to Spain, and he solicited in Rome, by means 
of his secretary, Juan de Escovedo, the mediation of 
the Pope to obtain from the King the sovereignty of 
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Tunis. But on his journey he found at Gaeta fresh 
orders to pass into Lombardy, and thereto await the 
pacification of the troubles which had broken out at 
Genoa. Directing his course to the port of Especia at 
the close of April, 1574, he there found Dona, who 
with fourteen galleys had brought from Gerdeha the 
Spanish infantry of Figueroa, which he conducted to 
the coast of Genoa to await the immediate orders of 
that prince. 

The latter complained of the delay which had 
occurred in his absence with regard to the armaments 
in Naples and Sicily, when he learnt that in the 
month of July the Turks had arrived with numerous 
forces to reconquer Tunis and the Goleta. To 
prevent this misfortune he despatched succour to the 
viceroys of these states, under the command of Don 
Juan de Cardona and Don Bernardino de Velasco, 
with which, and the abandonment of Viserta, they 
managed to preserve their fortresses for some time, 
though attacked by a powerRil army. Don John 
was now aware of the error of not dismantling these 
places in the previous year ; and believing ho could, 
notwithstanding, remedy the evils he apprehended, he 
embarked at Especia with the infantry of Don Garcia 
de Mendoza, that of Figueroa, and some Italian 
troops, and sailed for Naples and Messina, where he 
put in order some vessels that had been there repaired. 

Impatient of the delay which this misfortune ha^ 
occasioned, he resolved to embark and conduct in per- 
son the requisite .assistance, and for this purpose he 
reinforced his ships with the best soldiers from the 
regiments of Don Pedro de Padillar and Don Lope 
de Figueroa. He then put to sea, resolved to succour 
thebesieged at all risks ; but the storms and hurricanes 
rendered his efforts fruitless, having been nigh perish- 
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ingy and obliged to save himself by taking refuge in 
the ports of Sicily. 

In the meanwhile the Goleta, which had been 
hitherto considered impregnable, was taken by assault 
after a long siege, and a well-sustained and vigorous 
defence, as was also Tunis after twenty days, the 
victors entering over the ruins of the ramparts, which 
were thrown down by the violence of the mines, and 
the fortress oftheEstano was in consequence reduced 
to capitulation. This unfortunate intelligence reached 
Don John when he had repaired his ships, and was 
persisting in his intentions, and about to set sail 
from Trepana. Extremely chagrined to see his 
exertions fruitless, his hopes destroyed, and his 
reputation compromised, he returned to Naples on 
the 29th of September, leaving at Palermo, in the 
charge of the Duke of ^sa, the care of the armada, 
and the regiment of Figulfpoa, with the intention not 
only of protecting the coa^ of that kingdom, but also 
to recruit the losses He had sustained in his troops. 
For this purpose the Duke judged it best to fix his 
abode at the maritime towns, and to strengthen the 
army of Sicily. 

This division was in the interim commanded by 
Don Martin de Argote, Don Lope de Figueroa 
having obtained leave to go to Spain for the re- 
establishment of his health. He prosecuted his 
journey at tbe same time as Don John of Austria, 
who solicited of his brother on this occasion the 
appointment of Lieutenant of all Italy, with the 
treatment of an infante of Castile ; but Philip II., 
suspicious of his views, and jealous of his own repu- 
tation, always endeavoured to limit or thwart his 
pretensions, and thus conceded the first request, but 
ddayed the other to a future period. The prince then 
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returned to Naj^les in June, 1575, to occupy himself 
in the preparations of the fleet at Oenoa, it having 
been reported that ih% Turks were this summer 
intending to visit the Mediterranean with a large 
force. 

From the course of these events we may conclude 
that from the end of 1573 to the beginning of May of 
the following year, Cervantes was with his regiment 
in garrison, and passed the winter in the island of 
Cerdeha, and that from th^ce he sailed to Genoa in 
theships of Marcello Doria, to await in Lombardy the 
orders of Don John of Austria, who, at the beginning 
of August, when he sailed from Spain, took with him 
that regiment to Naples and Majorca, and reinforced 
with his best soldiers the ships witli which ho had 
intended to succour the Goleta ; that after that oc- 
currence Cervantes waited with the same regiment in 
Sicily the orders of the Ddlie of Sesa, when he incor- 
porated his regiment with the forces of that country 
in the absence of his master 8f the camp ; and that 
the prince Don John, on his return to Naples on the 
18th of June, 1575, gave leave a little time afterwards 
to Cervantes to return to his native country, after so 
long an absence, and so long continued meritorious 
services. 

In the course of these various campaigns Cervantes 
had an opportunity of visiting most of the magnifi- 
cent and delightful cities of iMy and Sicily, as Genoa, 
Lucca, Florence, Rome, Naples, Palermo, Messina, 
Ancona, Venice, Ferrara, Parma, Piacenza and Milan, 
of which he has left us such enchanting descriptions 
in his writings. Italy had now been for more than 
a century the centre of the arts, and of that literature, 
the inestimable remains of which had been saved by 
the Greeks who had fled from the East on the taking 
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of Constantliiople. The Spaniards, who were then 
in possession of many of the states of Italy, cither 
from the union of the soveifeipfn houses of Arragon 
and Castile, or from the memorable conquests of the 
grand captain” and other illustrious commanders, 
maintained a frequent communication w*ith the 
Italians ; and the natives of Spain frequently visited 
Home, in the prospect of obtaining benefices or 
ecclesiastical dignities, or in order to receive their 
education in the Univer^ty of Bologna, founded 
exclusively for the Spaniards by the illustrious* 
cardinal Albomoas. Some were on service with the 
military that formed the garrisons in various places, 
or with the armies employed there on service ; some 
followed the career of jurisprudence, or i)olitical life, 
and repaired to seek office or employment under the 
patronage of the viceroys. On the other hand, many 
Italians, anxious to visit t||e Spanish coast, and to pay 
their respects to their sovereign, or in the pursuit of 
wealth and prosecutioh of their commercial pursuits, 
wem made denizens of Spain ; and in this way the 
beneficial influence of Italy was felt. 

It was thus that Cbristobal do Ulcsa, having for 
his tutor during six years the famous Torquato Tasso, 
finished with him the education ho had commenced 
in Spain under Pacheco, Medina, and Brocensc ; and 
thus Francisco de Figueroa, Andrea Rey de Artieda, 
called Artemidoro, and Chri&tobal de Yiruez, who 
served in the country, acquired that refinement of 
taste, that elegaqce and amenity, peculiar to the 
schools of Dante and Petrarca, It was hence that 
Bartolomeo de Argensola, the Dr. Mira do Amescua, 
and Suavez de Figueroa, learned to adorn their native 
tongue with new graces ; and it was hence that Ger* 
vantes, applying himself to the study of the Italian 
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poets and writers, and devotmg himself tO an inter- 
course with them for more than six years, acquired 
that store of learning and erudition, of which he lias 
availed himself so lavishly in his writings. 

It must be confessed that his language is some- 
times redolent of the climate of Italy, but we may at 
the same time observe that many of the most classical 
authors of Spain, at this time, enriched the Castilian 
tongue from the same quarter, and that many passages 
which were taken by the poets from Ariosto, were 
introduced with all the grace and beauty of original 
compositions ; but he did not on this account lose 
sight of the classical writers of antiquity, whose 
works he constantly studied, as the models and 
examples of true taste in literature, as may bo seen in 
tlie imitations he has left us of Apuleius, Heliodonis, 
and of Horace and Virgil, without too servilely 
following their footsteps. Qp the contrary he boldly 
(Muulatea their flight, striking out new paths in the 
world of imagination, and disdovering mines of the 
richest genius. Tliese he seined on for his own fame 
and tlic instruction and delight of mankind, possess- 
ing an elevation of mind and energy of character 
which he derived rather from his intercourse with 
learned men, and an intimate knowledge of the world, 
more than from the barren perusal of books, or the 
abstract and subtle studies of the schools. 

But these eminent qualities were viewed with in- 
diflcrcncc at a time when, for persons who made any 
clagn to distinction, it was requisite to obtain the 
honours of a university, or to pass through the studies 
which were denominate the higher faculties. Such 
an education, with many abuses inherent in these 
studies, as well as the contention for literary rank and 
emolument, could not escape the delicate satire of 
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Cervaiites*aiid other eminent writers of that age. 
Many of his rivals, too, vain of their pompous titles, 
gained at so little cost, looked down on him with 
affected contempt, and depreciated him as deficient 
in such qualifications, applying to him the epithet bf 

a dull genius," as mentioned by the historian Don 
Tomas Tamayo de Vaigas ; having before bestowed 
it on the Marquis of Santiilana,onDon Inigo Lopez 
de Mendoza, on Philip de Comines, on Don Antonio 
Hurtado de Mendoza, on Rodrigo Mendez de Silva, 

■ and others who did not stand in need of university 
distinctions, to he mentioned with commendation by 
one of the moat eminent authors of Spain, as Don 
Alonso Nunez de Castro. 

Such was the eventful lifo of Cervantes whilst 
fighting," to use his own language, under the con* 
quering banners of that thunderbolt of war, Charles 
Y." But finding that Ws distinguished services met 
with no corresponding remuneration, and suffering 
from the effects of hts wounds and fatigues, he ob- 
tained leave of Don John of Austria to go to Spain 
to solicit tho rocom^nse he so justly merited. For 
this purpose tlic Prince gave him the wannest letters 
of recommendation to the King, entreating his ma- 
jesty to confer on him a company in the regiments 
then raising in Spain for service in Italy, as a reward 
for his bravery, his signal and acknowledged services. 
Don Carlos do Aragon, Duke of Sesa and Teiranova, 
and Viceroy of SicHy, also wrote to the King* and to 
his ministers in the strongest language, in favoqf of 
a soldier as unfortunate as meritorious, who had ob- 
tained by his gallantry and pleasing manners the 
esteem of his commanders and fellow-soldiers. 

Having thusprepared for hb departure, and with hopes 
soflatteringand well-founded, Cervantes embarked at 
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Naples in a Spanish galley called el in com* 
pany with his brother Rodrigo de Cervantes, who 
had also served in the past campaigns, with Pero Diez 
Garillo do Quesada, governor of the Goleta, and 
afterwards general of artillery, and also with several 
officers of high rank and distinction, at that time 
returning to their native conptry. 

But whilst at sea on the 26th day of September, 
1575, they were met by a squadron from Algiers, 
under the command of Amauti Mami, and the Span- 
ish galley was immediately attacked % tliree of the 
corsair ships, particularly by one of twenty-two .oars 
commanded by the captain Dali Mami, a Greek 
renegado, who was named El Cojo. After sustaining 
a combat, as obstinate as unequal, in which Cervantes 
distinguished himself by his valour, they were com- 
pelled to surrender to a superior force, and were car- 
ried to Algiers in triumph, all being made slaves that 
were found in the vessel. Cervantes himself foil to the 
share of the captain Dali Mam't, who gained a valu- 
able prize in his captive. It is highly probable that 
he alludes to this event in the fifth book of the 
Qnlatea^ when he describes the combat sustained by 
the ship which carried Timbrio to Spain from Italy 
with the same Amauti Mami, who was the com- 
mander of the squadron which captured him. 

When Dali Mami, the master of Cervantes, disco- 
vered the letters of recommendation which ho carried 
from Don John of Austria and the Duke of Sesa, 
he imagined him to be one of the principal noblemen 
of Spain, and a person of the first quality and dis- 
tinction, and hoping to realize a largo sum of money 
by his ransom,'^ for his greater security ho loaded 
him with irons, and placed a guard over him, and by 
a course of severe and cruel trefktment endeavoured 
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to compel him to mterest his relatives and friends in 
his redemption. 

Such was the custom of these barbarians, and such 
the artifices which their avarice and covetousness sug- 
gested to them to augment the ransom, and to induce 
their wretched captives to solicit their friends mid 
country for their relcas%; or to force them by their 
sufFerings to abandon their faith, and enter upon a 
dissolute course of life : for those who turned rene- 
gades were invested with commands and dignities, 
and were oven raised above the natives of the country, 
on whom they wreaked their revenge and private 
resentments. 

Hut Cervantes injected all their offers with disdain, 
and, inspired with a generous ardour, nobly resolved 
to attempt his own liberation and that of many of 
his fellow-sufferers, particularly Don Francisco de 
Mencscs, who was captain in the Qoleta, Don Bel- 
tran del Salto y*’de (Jastilla, taken prisoner in tlint 
fortress, the ensigns Uios and Gabriel de Castaneda, 
the sergeant Navarreto, a gentleman of the name 
of Osorio, and many more. With this object ho 
took a Moor into his confidence, to serve them as*, a 
guide, and to con<iuct them by land to Oran, not aware 
that before this he had betrayed some Spanish cap- 
tives. On commencing their journey they wore on 
the first ddy abandoned by the Moor, and were com- 
pelled to retrace their steps to Algiers. Here they 
\^re subjected afresh to the cruel usage of their masters 
and owners ; in particular Cervantes, who for this 
attempt at escape was loaded witli heavier chains, 
and consigned to a . more severe confinement. Besides 
the two attempts which he made, and which Haedo 
relates in his history, Cervantes makes mention of two 
others in his play of the Trato dc Argel,” in which 
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ho has doubtless copied from life some of the events 
and accidents of this first and unfortunate attempt 
to escape from captivity. 

About this time in the year 1676 some friends of 
Cervantes, his fellow-captives, obtained their free- 
dom, and amongst others the ensign Gabriel de Cas- 
taneda, by whom he wrote to his relations represent- 
ing his own deplorable situation, and that of his 
brother. This was more than sufficient to excite the 
compassion and paternal regard of a father, in en- 
deavouring to procure the means of liberation for his 
unfortunate sons, both gallant soldiers ; and Rodrigo de 
Cervantes for this purpose mortgaged the whole patri- 
mony of his family, his own estate, and the marriage 
portions of his two daughters, tlius reducing himself 
almost to a state of destitution. 

When Cervantes received this supply, he endea- 
voured to negotiate his redemption with Dali Mami, 
but this man had formed so high aff opinion of the 
consequence of Cervantes thav his avarice became 
insatiable ; and tlic sum offered appeared in his eyes 
contcm])Uble,''' and he refused therefore to enter into 
fresh negotiations. All prospect of his own release 
having tlius vanished, Cervantes tlreated for and 
effected the liberation of his brother Rodrigo, in Au- 
gust 1577, enjoining him as soon as he reached Spain 
to despatch from Valencia, or from Majorca or Ivica, 
an armed vessel, which might approach the coast of 
Algiers upon an appointed signal, and thus liberate 
and convey Cervantes himself and the other Christian 
captives to Spain. In order to enter on this plan 
with more security and confidence, Don Antonio de 
Toledo, of the house of the dukes of Alha, and Fran- 
cisco de Valencia, a native of Zamora, both knights 
of the order of S. Juan, and at this time captives in 
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Alners, gave letters to the viceroys of that province 
and those islands, intreating them to assi^ in d^ 
spatching the vessel, and to aid in every way this 
daring enterprise. 

Cervantes had now for some time meditated on the 
plan of escape, and the means of bringing it to a 
favourable result. To the east of Algiers, about 
three miles distant from the sea, the Alcalde Azan, 
a Greek renegade, possessed a garden, which was 
cultivated by a Christian slave called Juan, a native 
of Navarre. This man, at the request of Cervantes, 
had concealed in a cave in the most retired part of 
the garden several Christian captives ; in February, 
1577, others were added to them ; so that at the time 
Rodrigo Cervantes * departed to Spain there were 
fourteen or fifteen captives concealed in this place, 
all gentlemen of rank, the chief part Spaniards, and 
three from Majorca. One cannot imagine how Cer- 
vantes, without #)cing detected by bis master, could 
establish this little subterranean republic, providing 
for the subsistence of the inmates, and securing them 
against discovery ; but the truth of the incidents, and 
the long time during which he supported his friends, 
are proofs of his great * igacity and judgment. By 
the hopes of sharing in their liberation, he engaged 
the same gardener to serve as a sentinel and guard, 
so that 110 one could approach the garden unknown 
to them, and he also secured the services of another 
captive called El Dorador (the gilder), a native of 
Melilla, who when young had abandoned his faith, 
but to which ho was now restored. Cervantes em- 
ployed this man to purchase victuals, and to convey 
them secretly to the cave, from which no one ever ven- 
tured out, except under cover of the night. Cervantes, 
having now assembled all the Christian captives 
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whose delivery he was attempting, in order to 
be nearer the place of their embarkation, fled from 
the house of his master. He took leave of his Mend 
and coiifidant D. Antonio de Sosa, entreating him to 
follow, which he was not able to do from his infirmi- 
ties, and then took refuge in the same cave with his 
friends, on tho 20th of September of this year. . 

A brigantine was now with all possible haste de- 
spatched from the coast of Valencia, or, as P. llaedo 
relates, from Majorca, under the commatid of one 
Viana, who had himself escaped fronr slavery, and 
who was a bravo and active sailor, and well ac- 
quainted with tlie coast of Barbary. He set sail at 
the latter end of September, and arrived at Algiers 
on the 28th day of tho same month ; keeping at a 
distance from the shore for fear of a discovery. Ho 
lay-to at night at tho nearest point of land to the 
garden, and despatched a messenger to inform the 
Christian captives of his arrival. At this moment 
some Moors Iiappencd to bo neaf in a fishing-boat, 
or in the road, and descried the Christian bark in 
the twilight, and gave tho alarm with so much noise 
and tumult, that tho persons who had come in the 
boat threw themselves into the sea ; and although a 
little time afterwards they again attempted to ap- 
proach the coast, they were not less frustrated, and tliey 
unfortunately fell into the hands of the Moors. The 
cnteri^risc thus became entirely disconcerted.^^ 

Cervantes, meanwhile, and his companion^, had 
borne with resignation the privations and suflerings 
arising from the dampness and darkness of their 
abode ; consoling one another with the pleasing pro- 
spect of regaining their liberty, whicli, as one of the 
most precious gifte of Heaven, could alone recompense 
them for so many sufferings ; and for which, as for 
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our honour," said Cervantes, we ought to risk life 
itself, slavery being the greatest evil that can fall to 
the lot of man.” 

But fortune, who counteracted all their plans, at 
lost deprived them of any further hope, in a manner 
the most extraordinary and unlooked for. The 
Spaniard, El Dorador^ to whom Cervantes had en- 
trusted the completion of his enterprise, proved a 
consummate hypocrite, and now resolved to abjure 
the Christian faith ; and with this design he pi'esented 
himself on the last day of September before the Dey, 
Azan, manifesting his vile intention, and in order to 
ingratiate himself he communicated the secret of the 
concealment of the captives, the situation of the cave, 
and the ingenuity Cervantes had displayed in the 
whole affair. The Dey, overjoyed at this informa- 
tion, and seeing a most favourable opportunity of 
gratifying his avarice by ‘‘ appropriating these slaves 
to himself," agreeably to the custom of Algiers, imme- 
diately directed thc^ommandcr of his guard to take 
with him eight or ten Turks on horseback, and 
twenty-fom* foot soldiers with tlieir hrclocks and 
cutlasses, and some w'th'^lanccs, and to repair to the 
garden of the Alcalde Azan, the informer serving 
them as a guide, and there to secure the Christian 
captives in the garden. This armed troop instantly 
departed, and soon afterwards entered the garden and 
surrounded the cave. In midst of the consternation 
caused by this event, Cervantes had only time to entreat 
his companions in adversity to throw all the blame 
of the attempt on him, hoping by this generous pro- 
ceeding to save his friends. 

Whilst the Turks and Moorish soldiers were secur- 
ing the captives whom they there' found concealed, 
Cervantes, commanding the attention of the troops. 
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dechired with the utmost cdblness that none of those 
unhappy men were to blame in the 'affair, for that he 
himself had persuaded them to fly and conceal them* 
selves ; and then lie narrated his whole plan. The 
Turks, surprised at this noble and chivalrous confes- 
sion, by which he might risk his life, or subject him- 
self to the most cruel treatment, despatched a mes- 
senger on horseback, to inform the Dey of what had 
passed, and what Cervantes had represented. The 
Dey returned for answer that all the captives except 
Cervantes should be incarcerated in the Bath, and 
that Cervantes should be conducted to the presence 
of the Dey. They then manacled him, and con- 
ducted him on foot, labile in the course of liis march 
he suffered from the soldiers and mob of Algiers every 
possible insult and indignity. 

Ho was tlK'u carried before Assan, iihe Dey, before 
whom ho underwent a rigid examination. Tho Dey 
at first used every degree of flattery and cunning 
whi(‘h his interest suggested^ and afterwards the 
most dreadful threats of torments and death that 
cruelty could invent, in order to induce him to dis- 
cover who were tho real contrivers of this affair. 
The Dey was strongly persuaded that one of the 
principal was the It, P. Fr. Jorze Olivar, commen- 
dador of Valencia, of the order of Merced, and agent 
for the crown of Aragon for the redemption of slaves 
in Algiers, cither because the Dorador had asserted 
that he had favoured the escape of the captives, or 
because his avarice sought for the pretext of an oc- 
casion to criminate this ecclesiastic, and force from 
him a considerable sum of money.** Tho Padre 
Olivar the same day informed Don Antonio dc Sosa, 
an ecclesiastic of great reputation for piety and leam-^ 
ing, that he was made prisoner, and thrown into 

D 
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chains, and that he had scut him the vestments and 
ornaments, sacred vessels and other things for the 
service of the Church, fearing that the Turks might 
seize and profane them. But Cefvantes, unterrified 
hy all their threats, and deaf to all seductions and 
flattery, persisted in his asseveration that he alone 
was culpable, without compromising directly or indi- 
rectly any of his associates. The Dcy, wearied by 
his constancy and unable to elicit further information, 
was contented with appropriating to himself all the 
captives, among others Cervantes, whom he ordered 
to be confined in his bath, loading him with chains 
and fetters v/ith the intention of punishing him. 

The Dorador being apprehensive that tlie infamy 
of the discovery mi^it be imputed to him, repaired 
to the house of the Alcalde Mahomet in order to s^ 
Don Antonio de Sosa, and with many feigbed and 
plausible statements attempted to excuse himself lest 
his reputation should suffer among the Cliristians, 
but neither Don Sosa tior any one else could exculpate 
him, when ho had so openly betrayed the captives 
in the cave. He soon afterwards relapsed into Ma- 
hoinctism, and under the name of Mami lived in 
Algiers until the 80th of iSeptember, 1580, on which 
day ho died in a wretched condition ; just completing 
three years from the time in which he perpetrated his 
execrable treachery. Tlie Alcalde Azan, on his part, 
as soon as he heard of the affair of the cave, re- 
paired instantly to the Dey, and earnestly entreated 
liim to surrender the fugitives into the hands of justice, 
and to place the gardener at his disposal. The latter 
request was granted, and he .cruelly put him to death 
witli his own hands on the third of Octol>er of that 
year. The same fate would have awaited Cervantes 
*and his companions, if avarice in the heart of the 
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l>6j had not resisted his sanguinary intentions, as he 
]jopcd himself to obtain the benefit of the ransom of 
these captives, as in their character of criminals he 
considered himself entitled to their persons ; some of 
them however he retiinied to their former masters, 
and if Cervantes was one of these, as the P. Haodo 
relates, he could have remained only a very short 
time in the hands of Dali Mami, since the Dey, 
either fearing his plots, or expecting to obtain a great 
ransom from him, bought him from his master for 
five hundred escudos. 

Azan Basha was suspicious and malignant, and so 
cruel a tyrant to his slaves that his treatment of them 
was that of a demon.* We arc horror-struck at the 
history of his life and atrocities, given by P. Haedo ; 
and Cervantes himself, in speaking of “the sufiTerings 
which the captives of Azan, who were about two 
thousand, endured in his rigorous custody, says-— 
“ Although we were almost constantly suffering from 
hunger and nakedness, nothing gave us so mj^ch pain 
as to witness, at every moment, the unheard nf cruel- 
ties which our master inflicted on the’ Christians. 
He was every day hanging one, impaling another, 
mutilating a third, ^^and this frequently without the 
slightest provocation, so that the Turks confessed 
that his object seemed to be to establish his character 
as a butcher of the human race.'* Considering Cer- 
vantes now as his own individual property, he kept 
him confined with the greatest rigour in his dungeon 
from the end of 1577. But Cervantes, always plot- 
ting to escape from this miserable situation, contrived 
to despatch a Moor with letters addressed to the 
governor of Oran, Don Martin de Cordova, and other 
persons of influence resident there, entreating them 
to send some confidential persons as spies, with whom 

i> 2 
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he and thiee other gentlemen captives might contrive 
a plan for escaping from the hands of the Dey. The 
Moor departed on his mission, but on entering Oran 
he had the misfortune to fall into the hands of some 
other Moors, who intercepted the letters he carried, 
and conducted him back to Algiers.*® The Dey, 
on recognizing the seal and name of Cervantes, com- 
manded the poor Moor to be impaled alive, who died 
without making any further discovery. He at the 
same time ordered Cervantes to receive two thousand 
strokes of the bastinado, but this sentence was re- 
mitted at the urgent request of some persons who 
interested themselves for him : a singular mark of 
condescension and favour in the barbarian, for*at the 
same moment he caused three Spanish captives, who 
on various occasions had attempted to escape to Oran, 
and who had been apprehended by the natives of the 
country, to bo impaled alive in his presence. 

These repeated misfortunes, and the chance of even 
suderinj^ a cruel death, could not abate the courage 
of Cervantes, nor reprt'ss his ardent endeavours to 
procure liberty for himself and his fellow-sufferers, 
in whose fate he took so strong an interest. There 
happened to be at Algiers in the month of St*ptembcr, 
1679, a renegado Spaniard, who was known in Gra- 
nada, of w’hieh city he was a native, as the licentiate 
Giron. On his conversion to Mahoinetism he had 
assumed the name of Abderrama. Cervantes was 
given to understand that this unhappy man had re- 
pented of his crime, and was desirous of being re- 
stored to his religion and his country. He assured 
himself of his character and his sincerity through 
some captives, his countrymen, and he implored him 
to return to the bosom of the Catholic Church, offering 
to assist him in his design. Through this man he 
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negotiated with two Valentian merchants, called 
Onofrio Exarque and Baltasar de Torres, resident in 
Algiers, for a sum of money for the purchase of 
an armed vessel ; and Exarque having supplied 1500 
dollars, Giron completed in his name the purchase of 
a brigantine of«twelve oars, and prepared her for 
sea, all under the secret orders of Cervantes himself. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Cervantes communicates his design to other captives-^nis plan is 
matured — Betinyed to the l)ey*->Blanco de Paz — Magnanimous 
conduct of Oorvantes — Refuses to abandon his fellow* captives— 
Is brought before the Dcy — Threatened with death — Refuses 
to name his coadjutors — Treated with extreme rigour— His plot- 
ting genius dreaded by the Dey — Sufferings of the captives-^* 
Dearth in Algiers — The Duke de Sesa interests himself for Coi^ 
vantes — Solicitude and efforts of his relatives — Petition to Philip 
11, — It is granted — Renewed attempts to obtain the amount of 
ids ransom — Society of the Redemptitn — Father Gil — Cervantes 
])laced on board a vessel bound for Constantinople — Is ransomed 
— And set at liberty — Compassion for his fellow-captivcs — Noble 
example — Religious duties — And resignation— -ilis numerous 
friends — Documents and certificates of witnesses — Interesting 
depositions — (.'ervantes sails for Spain. 

Cervantes liad, in the mean time, communicated 
hiH secret to sixty of the principal captives, and 
enjoined them to hold themselves in readiness to 
embark for Sptiin ; and the moment of departure was 
just at hand when an ill-aiiected person discovered 
the whole plan to the Dey Azan, and thus frus- 
trated the attempt. In fact, Don Juan Blanco de 
Faz, native of the city of Montcmolin^ near Ijcrena, 
forgetting his religious profession of the order of 
St. Domingo, in Santestehan de Salamanca, through 
displeasure or envy of Cervantes and some of his 
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Xsompamons, betrayed to the Dey this project of 
flight and embarkation, receiving a base and paltry 
reward for his detestable perfidy." 

The Dey chose on this occasion to dissemble his 
knowledge of the attempt^ thinking it better to take 
the captives in the fact, in order that he might punish 
them with more show of reason and justice ; but the 
captives suspecting that the Dey was acquainted 
with their designs, were struck with apprehension, 
particularly Onofrio Exarque, who was afraid of 
losing his property, his liberty, and bis life, fearing 
that Cervantes might bo forced by torture to dis- 
cover the whole affair, and his accomplices in it. 
To avoid this, he entreated Cervantes most earnestly 
to embark for Spain in a ship then about to sail, and 
engaged to satisfy the amount of his ransom ; but 
Cervantes, Vho saw through his alarm and distrust, 
and how disgraceful it would be to flee from present 
danger, and abandon his companions to their fate, 
not only refused 'the bffer, but with his characteristic 
magnanimity tranquillised the fears of the merchant, 
declaring that no tortures, nor even death, itself, 
should force him to criminate any of his companions, 
but that ho would ratiier accuse himself to save 
them ; and that he wished to acquaint them with 
this determination, that they might divest themselves 
of all apprehension, 

Cervantes, after having fled from his master, had 
placed himself under the protection of a former friend, 
Diego Castellano, until it was known in what way 
the Dey might proceed. In the course of a few 
days public proclamation was made for the discovery 
of Cervantes, and prohibiting any one concealing him 
under pain of death. Fearing now to compromise 
the safety of his friend, he -resolved of his own free** 
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will to surrender himself, confiding for this purpose 
in a renegado, a natWo of Murcia, called Morato 
Raez Maltrapillo, an intimate friend of the Dey, 
through whoso means and intercession he hoped to 
surmount this fresh affliction. 

Azan Aga, as soon as he appeared in his presence, 
began to inquire into the particulars of ' the late at- 
tempt of himself and his companions ; and to terrify 
him the more he ordered a halter to be placed round 
his neck and his liands to be tied behind lus back, 
as if it were intended to hang him forthwith. Cer- 
vantes, notwithstanding, behaved with the greatest 
composure, and not only did not accuse any on.e, but 
openly confessed that he alone had concerted the 
whole aiFair with four gentlemen who had since 
escaped, but of the remainder, that none of them 
knew anything of the scheme till the moment of its 
attempted execution. His replies to the interroga- 
tories of the Dey w'erc so ingenious and discreet, 
tliat if they did not wholly jifttify him, they at any 
rate teinpcTed the anger of Azan Aga, who satisfied 
himself with banishing the renegado Giron to the 
kingdom of Fez, and with ordering Cervantes to be 
incarcerated in the prison of the Moors, in his own 
palace, where he lay five months in chains, strictly 
guarded, and treated with the utmost rigour ; at the 
same time that, for his noble conduct (to use the 
expression of the ensign Luis do Pedrora, one of the 
witnesses,) he acquired fame, and honour, and glory 
among all Christians. 

In fact, the perseverance and sagacity, witli wliich 
Cervantes had concerted and conducted these Tarious 
enterprises, and the courage and constancy with 
which he had several times run the risk of his life 
by a cruel death from torture or from fire, had gained 
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him such a character, and made him so much dreaded 
in the eyes of the Algerines, that Azan Aga himself 
began to fear lest he should attempt to possess him- 
self of Algiers. And indeed tlie previous example 
of the valiant Spaniards who had before attempted 
this enterprise, and the formidable number of twenty- 
five thousand captives who might bo united in the 
execution of such a plUn, strengthened Cervantes in 
the idea of possessing liimself of that caty, with the 
intention of delivering it up to his sovereign, Philip 
11., making it a part of the Spanish monarchy, well 
persuaded of its importance, and remembering the 
many unsuccessful attempts that had been made to 
reduce it by the bravest Spanish captains of that age ; 
and from the manner in which he had conceived this 
great enterprise, it is highly probiible he would have 
succeeded, if the base ingratitude ttnd malevolence of 
some of the conspirators had not entirely frustrated 
his plans, and exposed him again as a victim to their 
atrocious perfidy. 

The designs of Cervantes wore for a long period 
the subject of coiivcrsatiou among the Algerines, and 
P. Hoedo says they are deserving of a particular 
history. The close custody, therefore, in which Cer- 
vantes was held by the Dey, was not merely pecu- 
liar to his situation, but was a wise precaution for 
his own safety, and that of the state ; and on tiiis 
account ho was accustomed to say, that as long as the 

lame Spaniard*’ was well watched, he considered 
his city, his slaves, and his ships all safe. 

Cervantes liimself states that Azan Aga treated 
him with a degree of modcrsition and temper which 
ho never extended to his other captives. 'When 
peaking of the cruelties that he exercised on the 
Christian slaves, he says— ‘‘There was only one whom 
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he treated well, and this was a Spanish soldier, one 
Saavedra, whose many plots for obtaining his liberty 
will long live in the memory of those pepple. This 
man he never struck or ordered to be punished, nor 
gave him a bad word ; and yet for many things which 
he did, we all feared that he would have been impaled 
alive, and he many times thought so himself.”*® 

Towards the latter part of his captivity, Cervantes, 
in addition to his own sufferings, had to witness the 
general dearth that afflicted the city of Algiers. The 
cruel remorseless despotism of Azaii Aga from his 
first entering on the government, had enforced a 
monopoly of all corn and provisions, and the price 
of all things was regulated only by his unbounded 
avarice, the result of which was a scarcity and famine; 
while pestihmee was spread abroad and filled the 
streets of this unhap])y city with the dead and dying ; 
and although the captives were preserved alive by 
the care of their friends, yet they were not exempt 
from the privations attendant sipoii a scarcity in a 
city with so large a population, and so wretchedly 
governed as Algiers, At this moment, too, the for- 
midable preparations which Philip II. was making 
with so much secrecy and activity for the conquest of 
Portugal, struck the people of Algiers with a sudden 
panic, for they imagined this force was intended to be 
directed against that city. 

They in consequence laboured incessantly to repair 
and strengthen the fortifications, employing the un- 
fortunate captives day and night in this service, from 
whom they carefully concealed their apprehensions, 
and loaded them with fresh cruelties in prpportion to 
the dread of their own imagined danger, till the en- 
trance of the Spanish army into Portugal discovered 
to them the true object of the expedition* 
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Whilst Cervantes was exercising his ingenuity in 
these various attempts for his escape from captivity, 
his liberation was endeavoured to be effected at 
Madrid by his parents, through the ordinary mode of 
ransom. The requisite amount was, however, want- 
ing, as their little property had been exhausted in 
redeeming their eldest son in 1577. This son, Rod- 
rigo de Cervantes, as soon as he arrived in Spain, 
presented to an alcalde of the court a judicial state- 
ment, not only of the rank, circumstances and services 
of his son Miguel, but also of his own poverty, and 
absolute inability to ransom him. 

He likewise presented, on the 17tli of March 
1578, a petition of six heads, and at the same time 
four witnesses, who having known his son during his 
military service, and also in his captivity, could add 
their testimony in support of his petition. These 
were the ensigns Mateo de Santesteban, a native of 
Tudela, in Navarro, and Gabriel do Castaneda, of the 
town of Salaya in thh mountains of Santander, the 
Serjeant Antonio Godinez do Monsalve, a native of 
and living near Madrid, and Don Beltran do Salto y 
de Castilla, residing in tliat court. These persons 
attested the truth of the statements in the petition, 
and deposed to Cervantes being the legitimate son of 
Rodrigo de Cervantes, and of Donna Leonora de Cor- 
tinas ; of the age of thirty, more or less, to judge 
from his appearance ; that he had been captured by 
Dali Mami, though he was then in the hands of Azan 
Aga ; and that his father was a gentleman by birth, 
but had sold all his property in order to redeem his 
eldest son« 

The Duke de Sesa, who had been viceroy in Sicily, 
happening at this time to reside in Madrid, the re- 
lations of Cervantes applied in his name for a certifi- 
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cate of his meritofious services in Italy, and in 
various expeditions, as he had lost his letters of re- 
commendation to the king, on the occasion of his 
being made captive. The duke, well satisfied of the 
truth of tliis statemeirt, immediately granted him a 
still stronger certificate, under his seal, and signed by 
his secretary, with the date of the 25th of July of the 
same year, in which he narrated the services of Cer- 
vantes, and concluded that he was deserving of the 
king's favour and regard. The anxious solicitude of 
his parents and friends had now procured the 
requisite testimonials, but*Eodrigo de Cervantes, the 
father, about this time died, without having the con- 
solation of seeing his son restored to his arms, and 
some delay also occurred in transmitting the papers. At 
this juncture there were despatched as ambassadors to 
Algiers, for the redemption of captives, by Philip II. 
and his council, and the superiors of the order of the 
Most Holy Trinity, the R. P. Fr. Juan Gil, procura- 
tor-general of that order, and^'brothcr of redemption 
for the crown of Castile, and the P. Fr. Antonio de la 
Bella, minister of the house of Baeza, to whom, on 
the dlst of July, 1579, Doha Lconor dc Cortinas, 
now a widow, and Donna Andrea de Cervantes, her 
daughter, inliabitants of Alcala, and tlien residing at 
Mam*id, presented themselves, and placed in their 
hands three hundred ducats, two hundred and fifty 
from the former, and fifty from the latter, to aid in 
redeeming their son and brother. 

Donna Leonor de Cortinas, in order to increase 
tins sum, renewed the application which had been 
begun by her husband, and presenttid ta the king a 
petition, supported by the judicial information and 
certificate from the Duke de Sesa, praying that his 
majesty, in consideration of the meritorious services 
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of her son, and in conifiassion to their impoverished 
circumstances, would grant an aid for his ransom. 
The king listened graciously to this petition, and, on 
the 17ib of January, 1580, granted Donna Leonor 
permission to export from the kingdom of Valencia 
merchandise not prohibited, to the amount of ten 
thousand ducats, the profits to be derived from which 
might be sent for the ransom of her son ; but such 
was the ill-fortune of the family that this favour was 
of no avail, the profits not realising more than sixty 
ducats. In the meanwhile the fathers of redemption 
had proceeded on their voyage to Algiers, where they 
arrived on the 29th of May, 1580, the day of the 
Most Holy Trinity, and began to treat immediately 
for the redemption of the captives. The difficulty 
which they experienced in ransoming Cervantes de- 
layed them some time, for the Dey insisted on 
receiving for him a thousand pieces, thus doubling 
the price of his purchase ; and threatening tliat if they 
should not advance Kiis sum, he would carry him 
with him to Constantinople. For Azan's term of go- 
vernment Jiaving now Expired, and Jafer Basha being 
appointed his successor by the Grand Turk, he was 
now on the eve of departing for that capital with four 
barks belonging to^himsclf and his chaya or major- 
domo, armed with his own slaves and renegadoes, 
and carrying with them a convoy of seven other 
vessels on their return to Turkey. CVrvantes was 
already on board, loaded with chains and fetters, 
when the Padre Gil, compassionating his situation, 
and fearing that he might lose for ever the opportu- 
nity of recovering his liberty, did not rest until ho 
succeeded in redeeming him for five hundred pieces 
of gold of Spain, raising this amount from the mer- 
chants, and applying towards it a sum from the 
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redemption fund and particular charities, to make up 
the requisite payment. The bargain being concluded, 
and the officers of the galley being gratified by nine 
dollars for their fees, Cervantes was disembarked on 
the 19th of September, at the very moment that 
Azan Aga set sail for Constantinople. 

On his restoration to liberty, it was the first object 
of Cervantes to justify his conduct andi|>lace his re- 
putation beyond the reach of calumny and malignity, 
previous to his presenting himself in Spain. It was 
highly desirable, in order to support his pretensions 
towards some remuneration for his services and long 
sufferings, to confirm and substantiate the proofs of 
the many bold attempts he had made to obtain his 
freedom. With this view ho appeared before the 
Padre Gil on the 10th day of October, 1580, suppli- 
cating him, as there was no person in Algiers 
authorised to administer justice among the Christians, 
and as he there represented his majesty as apostolic 
delegate of the supreme pontifl^ that he would receive 
the d(*claration of witnesses ^gfore the notary Pedro 
de Ribera, in the way of interrogations. This favour 
was conceded, and eleven of the principal and best 
qualified Christians to be found were examined as to 
the truth of twenty-four clauses, which comprehended 
not only all the events and oceurrences of the past 
years, as has been narrated, but a justifieation of the 
conduct, public and private, of Cervantes, and an 
account of the artifices of his enemies during that 
period to discredit and injure his character. 

Ever since Juan Blanco de Paz had betrayed to 
the Dey the project of the armed brigantine chartered 
in the name of the renegadoGiron, he was so abhorred 
by the captives, that he would have been assassinated 
by them, except for the interference of Don Antonio 
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de Sosa. This infamous traitor, thus stung and 
irritated, directed his enmity and rcscmtinent against 
the merchants Exarque and Torres, and Cervantes, 
openly denying his correspondence with the latter. 
He carried his malevolence to such an extreme, that 
in order to discredit Cervantes, and destroy his future 
prospects, he attempted to raise some criminal accu- 
sations agaiiRrt him, engaging witnesses by bribes and 
promises of their enfranchisement, and terrifying 
others from the truth of their statements by threats. 

With this malevolent intention, he gave out that 
he was appointed a commissary of the Holy Office, 
with a commission from the king for the exercise of 
all its functions, and he even pretended to require the 
fathers of redemption of Spain and Portugal, Don 
Sosa and other ecclesiastics, to yield him obedience; 
but on their requiring him to exhibit his commission, 
his not being able to produce it, was an additional 
reason for convincing them of his duplicity, and they 
reprehended him strohgly for his infamous conduct. 
Under these circumstiy|pcs Cervantes saw the absolute 
necessity of pLacing liii^iaracter in such a light before 
the king and his council, as to defeat the calumnious 
misrepresentations of his enemies. This was easily 
acoomplished, for the investigation made before the 
Padre Gil afforded the most entire justification ; and, 
as in a picture the lights acquire additional lustri* 
from the darkness of the shadows, so the noble con - 
duct of Cervantes shone with more brilliancy amidst 
the cowardly machinations of his detractors. 

The attention of Cervantes at all times to the alle- 
viation of the sufferings of his fcllow-captivcs >vas 
uniform and persevering. The masters of the Christian 
slaves, after they had. finished their domestic duties, 
compelled them to labour at the public works in the 
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city, in order that they might possess themselves dSf 
their wages, and snatch from them their wretched 
pittance* They often treated them with such cruelty 
that they became totally incapacitated j^or work, ai^ 
were compelled to support themselves by asking 
charity from door to> door. Cervantes, moved with 
compassion at the unhappy lot of these persons, bent 
all his energies to their relief, contributing to their 
support, ana endeavouring to emancipate them from 
the tyranny and cruel treatment of their owners. 
This was the testimony afforded by some of the. wit- 
nesses in Algiers, who praised his benevolent and 
Christian attempts, and his generosity in distributing 
amongst them the little means he possessed to alle* 
viate their distress, and to pay their wages ; and in 
this way satisfy the cruel avarice of their tyrants." 

It appears, moreover, from most unquestionable 
testimony, that Cervantes was during this period 
most punctual and exact in all the religious duties of 
a catholic Christian, and that till) fervour of his zeal, 
and his knowledge of the grounds of his faith, assisU'd 
many times in defending his religion at the risk of 
his life ; and in imparting the same spirit to the timid 
and the disheartened, he prevented tliein from siban- 
doning their faith. Ills magnaniniity of mind, his 
])leasing manners, his frank address, his fine genius, 
and his discretion, gained him numerous friends, who* 
all acknowledged his good qualities, while his benefi- 
.ccncc and kindness rendered him an equal favourite 
with the many. It was thus that during his 
captivity lie retained all the respect due to his merits, 
and maintained a friendly intercourse with persons of 
the highest station and condition ; and the fathers of 
redemption, duly appreciating his talents and good 
conduct, not only treated liiin with great respect, but 
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^^uently consulted with him on af&irs of the first 
importance. 

Among the many testimonials given as above 
mentioned, tl|gt of lion Diego de Benavides, a native 
of Baeza, is the most remarkable. Having arrived 
as a captive from Constantinople at -Algiers, he peti- 
tioned some of the most influential Christians there, 
naming among the first of these Cervante^ an upright, 
noble and valiant cavalier, of cultivated manners, and 
extremely attached to his friends. He sought his 
acquaintance, and, fortunately succeeding, found in 
him a father and mother, and being arrived in that 
country, and having no one to apply to, Cervantes, 
who had then been recently ransomed, not only gene- 
rously furnished him with clothes and money, but 
carried him to his liouse, lodged him there, and 
placed him at his table, and bestowed on him every 
degree of hospitality and kindness until their de- 
parture together for tSpain. The f^nsign Louis do 
Pedrosa, a native df Ossuiui, declared that though 
there might be in Algiers cavaliers as noble as 
Cervantes, yet there were none that manifested such 
kindness to the captives as ho b.ad done, and that be 
gained universal esteem by his aflability and goodness. 

The Carmelite Fra lo Feliciano Enriquez, a native 
of Ypres, relates that having vindicated the reputation 
of Cervantes from a cahininy, bo became his attached 
friend, as were all the other captives, who admired 
his Christian and eminent virtues. The same P. bV. 
Juan Gil, after confirming the circumstantial evi- 
dence of the witnesses, says that he considered Cer- 
vantes highly honourable, that he had served the 
king for many years, and that, more particularly 
for his conduct in his captivity, ho was richly de- 
serving of his majesty's regard; intimating at the 
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and esteem, which he should not have done if he had 
not possessed the many virtues which common report 
awarded him. Don Antonio de gosa, who from 
his close confinement could not join in the petition, 
when the papers were shown to him wrote yvith his 
own hand, on the 24th of the same month of October, 
a narrative, in which, after confirming and amplify- 
ing with %iuch judgment the facts it contained, and 
mentioning, amongst other matters, that he had for 
the space of four years maintained the ftrictest 
friendship with Cervantes, that he had always con- 
sulted him in his affairs, and even on the verse he 
had composed, and that he had never observed in him 
any vice or folly, and that if sucUiad been the case, 
ho should not have formed an intimacy with liim, as> 
he says — *‘It is well known thcat persons of my 
rank and profession hold intercourse only with vir- 
tuous and honourable men.” 

Wliat a contrast this portfhit of Cervantes offers 
to that of Iiis enemy, Juan Blanco de Pass ! Neg- 
lecting his religious duties, he neither assisted at the 
services of the church, nor at its prayers and orations, 
nor visited the sick captives in the hospital; in- 
triguing and quarrelsome, he induced many by 
false ])romiscs to inform against the Christians, 
particularly Cervantes ; and ho had the audacity {p 
maltreat with his own sacrilegious hands two priests? 
He betrayed the pr(»ject of the frigate, and attempted 
to fix the infamy of the crime on Don Domingo Be- 
eprra, a captive of the Dcy, who rebelled the chaige, 
and proved this calumniator to have been the only 
person concerned in that infamous affair. But let us 
avert our eyes from crimes to which our unbridled 
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passions lead us, wLcn we abandon tiie stiuct paths 
of truth and of virtue I 

* When wo reflect on these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that.^ Cervantes during the whole of his 
life attached so much importance to tlie numerous 
attempts at escape wliich he had made at Algiers, 
and to the privations and persecutions he suflered 
from that cause, having frequently mentioned such 
events, and having alluded to them in alindlt all his 
works, events which until tho present time have 
never hem fully elucidated for want of documents ; 
nor ought it to surprise us that he felt such a lively 
gratitude to the h athors of llcdemption, and to that 
sacred and charitable institution, on which he passes 
a deserving eulogium in his tale of the HJspanola 

Ilaedo asserts that the imprisonment of Cervantes 
was one of the most severe that ever occurred in 
Algiers; and ho hiiiiself says, many years after- 
wards, “ tJiat in thfe school he learnt to bear 
adversity with submission." I hit no reverse of 
fortune could dump tho flame of gciiins in the heart 
of Cervantes, nor extinguish his passion for letters. 
It appears that he composed at that time some verses 
addressed to the sacred objects of his devotion ; and it 
is higlily probable that ho wToto at that period some 
eff liisC'o/m^rfww, since we know that on certain festivals 
the Christian captives amused themselves in repre- 
senting various dramas, and reciting favourite passages 
from the Spanish poets. Cervantes himself states this 
fact in tho Banoi de Argel^ (the Prison of Algiers), 
where he inserts*a fragment in verse from one of the 
])astorals of Lope de Rueda, which it is believed was 
represented by the captives. But, above all, an inti- 
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mate knowl^ge of the customs and manners of the 
Moors could not escape his observing and inquisitive 
mind, and it was this that enabled him to portray 
that country with such a delicate pencil, and with so 
much truth in many of his delightful compositions. 

As soon as Cervantes had concluded this business 
entirely to his own satisfaction, he had his papers 
autlicnticated by Pedro dc JRibera, the apostolic 
notary, ahd certified by Padre Gil on the 12th of 
October, with the intentiom in case of necessity, of 
presenting them to the couiAil of his majesty,* and to 
solicit th%king"s favour ; and he took his departure 
from Spain with some others of his companions who 
obtained their freedom at the end of the same year, 
15d0, “ ill tlie anticipation,** to use liis own words, 
“ of one of the greatest pleasures in life — ^the arriving 
safe and*w(;ll in one*8 native land, after a long and 
cruel captivity.** ‘‘For,** as be says on another 
occasion, “ there is on earth no transport equal to that 
of recovering liberty long lostT*®* 
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CHAl^TER IV. 

Cervontet returns to ike army — Supposed to re-enter hit old regi- 
ment — Campaign of Portugid — Sails from Lisbon — Expedition to 
Tcrccira — Junction of the Spanish fleets — Battle and victory off 
Tereeira — Serves with his brother Rodrigo in the new attack — 
Gallant exploit — Conquest of the neighbouring islands-^Ad- 
dresscs complimentary linc^to the famous Santa Cruz — Long 
SCI vices of Cervantes under his flog — Reception in Portugal — 
His interesting descriptions of the country — Liaison, with a Por- 
tuguese lady— His natural daughter— Residence in^tiost.'igan — 
Sent with letters from the Governor to King Philip — Garrison 
duty — Composition of his Galatea — Description of the heroine- 
Taken from real life — Critical opinions — Analysis of it — Aneo- 
dotesr— Marriage of Cervantes — Resides at Esquivias — Literary 
occupations — Compositions — Fimnation of acadeniiril — Becomes 
a member— Residence at the court. 

At tho tiino Cervantes arrived in Spain, Philip II. 
was ill Badajos, 8lo\fly recovering from a severe 
illness, and the aiHictiou consequent on the loss of 
his queen, Anne of Aiistri;!, and occupied with tho 
conquest of Portugal ; and the w’ay being pn^pared 
for him by the great duke of Alva, and his brave 
captain, Sanelio Davihi, be entered the city of Tomar 
on tho 5th day of December, and there assembled 
the cortes in the middle of April of the following 
year. Tho Oastillau army remained in that kingdom 
for tho purpose of preserving the public tranquillity, 
for repressing partial disturbances, and to estab- 
lish tliG authority of tho king, and prepare for the 
reduction of the island of Tcrccira. Rodrigo Cer- 
vantes, continuing his military career, was *now 
serving in this army, and Cervantes himself, wdien 
ho arrived from Algiers, found that no more likely 
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. means presented themselves of forwarding his views 
at court, than engaging to serve with the army in 
Portugal. It may therefore be presumed with great 
probability, that he there attached himself to his old 
regiment, still under the command of the master of 
the camp, Don Lope de Figueroa. This regiment 
was composed of veterans, who had distinguished 
themselves in the wars of the Levant and Flanders, 
and were long accustomed to conquest. W e thus find 
Cervantes embarking, in the summer of 1581, on 
board the fleet in which his old commander sailed 
from Lisbon with his regiment to aid Don Pedro 
Valdes, who had been sent with a squadron to 
attempt the reduction of the island of Terceira, and 
to protect the ships trading witli the Indies. Don 
Lope de Figueroa, on going to seta, fell in with the 
ships of Portugaf returning from the East Indies, 
and furnishing them with supplies, directed them 
to Lisbon, where they arrive^ in safety. He then 
met with general V aides, smarting under the failure 
of an attempt to land at Terceira, and the two com- 
manders, not being able to agree in opinion, scparjitcd, 
.and returned at the sjniie time to Portugal. It was 
there that Philip II. ordered to be assembled in the 
following year the various squadrons which were pre- 
paring in the other maritime provinces, for the purpose 
of thwarting the intrigues of the courts of France and 
England, which secretly and insidiously supported the 
pretensions of Don Antonio, prior of Ocr.ato, to the 
crown of Portugal, incited disaffection in the Terceira 
isles, and attempted to intercept the treasures which 
the galleons were bringing home from the Spanish 
colonies. A French fleet had already set sail with 
this object, and Philip II. having appointed to the 
command of the Spanish fleet the most distinguished 
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seaman of his age, Don Alvaro de Bazan, marquis 
of Santa Cruz, ordered him to set sail, after 
embarking a largo military force, composed in part 
of the veteran regiments of infantry under the charge 
of the masters of the camp, Don Lope de Figueroa, 
and Don Francisco de Boba^illa, the whole of 
which force the king passed in review in the vicinity 
of Lisbon, on the 29th of June, 1582. 

The flek sailed from thence on the 10th of the 
following month ; on the 21st they discovered the 
island of San Miguel, and on the 2*5th they saw the 
enemy to leeward, near the island of Terceira. A 
partial engagement immediately occurred, which soon 
became general, and was continued until the next 
day with tfic utmost obstinacy, as the French, from 
the superiority of their force, felt confident of success. 
The galleon San Mateo, the admirliVs ship, in which 
Don liope do Figueroa had embarked, and, it is most 
probable, Cervantes wjth him, distinguished herself in 
this action, for she was attacked at Uie same time by 
several French ships, and defended Iiersclf valorously 
for two hours, boarding some, charging others with 
the pike, spite of being set on fire five ditterent times 
during, the action. Her situation was so critical that 
the marquis do Santa Cruz was obliged to bring the 
whole squadron to licr assistance. By this man- 
oeuvre, the ships in the roar were enabled to enter into 
the contest, having at the head of the line the valiant 
commander, Yillavicion, Miguel de Oquesado, and 
others, who aided by their commander, not only suc- 
ceeded in liberating the galleon San Mateo, but 
destroyed or captured the greater part of the enemy's 
ships, put the remainder to flight, and obtained with 
a force so inferior, one of those splendid victories 
which give renown to nations, and confer immortality 
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on the names of the commanders. The Spanish fleet, 
after having remained some days at the island of San 
Miguel, to repair its losses, and reconnoitering Ter- 
ceira, arrived at 'Lisbon on the 10th of September. 
Cervantes informs us of his having joined in this ex- 
pedition with his brother Rodrigo, but does not go 
into a narrative of events. 

Both brothers served, as well, in the attack on Tcr- 
ceira of the following year, wliich was a consequence 
of the former one, for the support which the partisans 
of Don Antonio reckoned on in the islands having 
failed, the reduction of Terceira was rendered more 
practicable. With this view, PJiilip II., when lie re- 
turned to Castile on the 4th of February, 1583, left 
another fleet ready in Lisbon, under the i;ame Don 
Alvaro do Among the numerous and ehoieo 

infantry on board were twenty companies of the 
regiment of Figueroa, consisting of three thousand 
seven hundred veteran soldiers. The marquis sot aail 
from Lisbon on the 23rd of Jflne, and disembarked 
his forces at Terceira ; the men disjdaying tlie greatest 
valour and courage, though tlic surf at this time of the 
year was running very high. The ensign, Francisco 
de la Rua, distinguished himself in this action ; for 
the vessel in which he was on board being driven 
on shore, he intrepidly threw himself with his com- 
pany into the sea, and was followed by the captain, 
liuis de Guevara and Rodrigo do Cervaiito^, for 
which noble action he was afterwards rewarded by 
the marquis of ^anta Cruz. This licroic example so 
encounaged the other soldiers that they all swam to 
the sliore, and collecting together in the highest 
spirits, without scaling ladders or opening' trenches, 
they gallantly planted the standard of Cfastile upon 
tlie walls. They engaged and defeated the Portu- 
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gucse troops and tlicir auxiliaries with the same suc-> 
ocss, took all the forts and castles, and compelled 
the French force to capitulate. In this manner, not 
only Terceira, but the other islands in its neighbour- 
hood, though of inferior importance, were conquered. 
With this signal success the marquis of Santa Cruz 
terminated liis expedition, and returned to Cadiz, 
which he entered on the 15th of September, in the 
midst of the applause and acclamations of his coun- 
trymen. 

Cei’vantes, who had been an eye-witness in the 
Levant, as well as in other quarters, of the memorable 
actions of this lieroic commander of the Spanish fleet, 
obeying his orders as a soldier, and admiring his 
noble qualities as a man, could not refuse to his glory 
the praises which were dictated by his admiriition 
and his gratitude. A sonnet which he composed on 
this occasion, was published some years afterwards by 
tliorlicentiato Cristobel Mosquera do Figueroa, in his 
ivlation of the battle' of the Azores. Wo also find 
in the first part of Don Quixote somo remarkable 
allusions, when speaking of the c!i])tiirc of the galley 
which was commanded by a son of Barbarossa, he 
concludes by saying, — JShe was taken by the ad- 
miral's ship, la Loba, commanded by that man of 
war, that father of his soldiers, the valorous and in- 
vincible captain, Don Alonso de Bazan, marquis of 
8antil Cruz,” — a just and sincere eulogium, and duo 
to the memory of that great commander as a tribute 
of ^atitude and respect from a veteran soldier who 
had served so many years under his flag. 

The circumstances of Cervantes which detiained him 
in Portugal for the prosecution of his claims, led him 
also to a more intimate acquaintance with the country, 
and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, by 
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whom he was liospitably received, and appreciated 
in a way worthy of his distinguished merits, llis 
mien, which still retained all the buoyancy and 
vigour of youth, his generous and susceptible heart, 
and his lively and warm imagination, led him to cul- 
tivate the softer passion, and to describe its many joys 
and suiferings in his poetry and writings. He tells 
ns that all the inhabitants of Lij^bon are agreeable, 
courteous, and liberal; are willing worshippers at 
the shrine of beauty ; and that the loveliness of the 
women enchants all beholders ; he pronounces the 
P^iigucse tongue to be soft and agreeable, and calls 
Lifton a noble and renowmed city, and the country 
itself “ another land of jironiisc.” 

It was probably at this period that ho formed an 
iiitiiiuicy with a Portuguese lady (we must hero 
allow for the times in which he lived), who bore him 
a natural daughbT called Donna Isabel do Saavedra, 
who shared the fortunes of her father, and resided 
with him and his wife when fiiey were established 
in Valladolid, during the residence there of the court 
of Philip III. Cervantes retained, through life,, a 
lively remembrance of the warm reception and gene- 
rous hospitality of the peojde of Portugal, and often 
eulogised the manners of that nation, and the noble 
cpialities it manifested ; as appears from many of his 
writings, particularly from the third book of his 
Persilcs, where his commendation is accompanied by 
a generous expression of gratitude. He derived 
similar advantages from the other countries through 
which he travelled, or which he visited in his military 
capacity ; for he introduced himself to their most 
eminent literary characters, examined with impar-p 
tiality their political stat^^ estimated their virtues 
and their vices, their merits, and demerits ; and ac- 
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quired that fund of knowledge, that pure and correct 
judgment, with that amenity and grace of style, which 
characterise his works. Above all, he there attained 
that truth of description, which derived from nature 
herself, or draw)i from his own adventures, arrests 
the attention of his readers, and forces involuntary 
smiles or tears, so commanding is his imaginative 
genius. At all times shunning inactivity, he ap- 
plied himself during his service at sea to acquiring 
a knowledge of maritime affairs, and to this we are 
indebted for the variety of interesting adventures of 
this kind, which we meet with in his works, and for 
the accurate and appropriate language of his iiiarit^e 
characters, which adding fresh truth to the eloquence 
of his narrative, gives him so great a superiority, in 
this respect, over all other Spanish writers. 

At this period Cervantes was residing in liTostagan, 
from whence) he was despatched with letters from 
the governor of that place, to Philip II., who gave 
him orders to repair t6 Oran, no doubt in order to 
join the regiment or company, then in garrison there, 
in which ho had at all times served. As Cer- 
vantes gives us no further particulars, it is impossible 
to fix with certainty the date of this event, as the 
passing adairs of a garrison can never possess sudi- 
cient interest to bo commemorated in history, nor is 
the life of a simple soldier in the discliiirge of his daily 
duty, likely to arrest the attention of men of letters. 

In the course of this long period he composed and 
dnished in 1583, his Galatea, which appeared the fol- 
lowing year. This was the first w’ork ho is known to 
have published. It isapastoralromancoaccominodtated 
to the taste of the age, and characteristic of the youth 
of Cervantes, and. in which indulging his inclination 
for poetry, and the cultivation of his native tongue, 
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he endeavoured to exhibit the fertility of his genius* 
He relates soijfe of his own adventures, and awards 
the meed of praise to the several poets of his day. 
He offers to a lady, the object of his passion, a deli- 
cate and appropriate compliment, for at tliis day the 
scene of love was transferred to the fields and plains, 
and adorned with the modesty and innocence of theit 
inhabitants. Of this singular work it will be the 
more necessary to give a brief analysis, as after his 
Filena^ and his early poetical essays, it is his first 
re^lar production, written partly in imitation of the 
Diana of Montemayor. It was published in 1684, 
and* next to his Don Quixote, « perhaps, 'is the most 
popular of any ofbia works, at least among foreigners. 
The translation, or rather the imitation of it by Florian, 
has rendered it popular in France. The Italians had 
already shown a great taste foy pastoral poetry ; they 
did not, like the ancients, content themselves with writ- 
ing eclogues, in which a single sentiment was developed 
in a dialogw between a few sheplierds, without action, 
plot, or catastrophe. To the sweetness, the spirit, and 
the elegance which belong to pastoral productions, 
the Italians added romantic situations and powerful 
passions. Tliey had composed several pastoral 
dramas, some of which had been early presented to 
the notice of their admirers in the different languages 
of Europe. The Spaniards bad been still more 
deeply captivated by these pastoral fancies, which, by 
recalling to the mind the feelings of childhood, accord 
admirably with the yielding indolence of southern 
feelings. Their drama, ,in its origin, was entirely , 
pastoral. Incited by the same taste, they produced 
many long w’orks, which were in fact nothing more 
than tedious eclogues. The six books of the Galatea 
form two octavo volumes, and yet these constituted 
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only the first portion of the work, which was never 
finished. Florian soon perceived that^n tale of this 
lengtli would not be agreeable to the taste of his 
countrymen ; and he therefore worked up the inci- 
dents while he abridged the romance, and while he 
retrenched the poetical portions, added to the general 
interest of the whole. Cervantes has been blamed for 
having mingled too many episodes with the principal 
tale. It is said that he has attempted too many 
characters, and that he has by the quantity of inci- 
dents and names confounded the imagination of the 
reader, wlio is unable to follow him. lie is also 
blanu^d for having, in4he earliest of his works, when 
lie was yet comparatively ignorant of what consti- 
tutes purity and elegance of style, employed an in- 
volved construction, which gives his work an ap- 
pearance of affectation. Wo should be also inclined 
to impute it to him as a fault, though this accusation 
more ])roperly falls upon the class than upon this 
individual work, that he is almost cloying in the 
sweetness and languor of his love scenes, when we 
read these pastoral romances, we may almost imagine 
ourselves bathing in milk and honey. 

Notwithstanding these observations, the purity of 
its morals, the interest of its situations, the richness 
of invention, and the poetical charms which it dis- 
plays, must ensure to the Galatea an honourable 
place in the list of Spanish classics.* 

Cervantes himself intimates in the prologue to this 
wol'k, that many of the shepherds in this romance 
were under disguise ; and the example of Rodrigo do 
Cota, author of the Celeetina^ and ofliis contempora- 
ries Jorge de Moiitemayor, Luis Galvcs de Montalvo, 


* Literature of the South of Europe, Vol. III., pp. 419*2 !• 
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and -above all the testimony of Lope de Vega, confirm 
the supposition that Galatea was not merely an ideal 
person, and that Cervantes concealing himself, under 
the name of Elicio, shepherd dwelling onHlie 
banks of the Tagus,** relates his loves with Galatea, 
shepherdess, bom on the margin of the samo 
river ;'* and as at the time that Cervantes published 
these adventures, he was paying his addres^s to a 
lady of rank in the town of Esquivias, called Donna 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Yozmediano, with 
whom he soon afterwards contracted marriage, it 
cannot bo doubted that she was the true Galatea ; 
nor can we hesitate to assert that under the names 
of Tirsi, Damon, Meliso, Siralvo, Lauso Larsileo, and 
Artidoro, he introduced in this fable Francisco do 
Figueroa, Pedro Lainez, D. Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza, Luis Galvez de Montalvo, Luis Barahona dc 
Soto, D. Alonso de lilrcilla, and Miccr Andres Key 
do Articda, all amongst the number of his friends, 
and the most celebratecl poets of the age. 

As early as the Ist of February, 1584, wc find 
that Lucas Grocian Dantisco, by order of the royal 
council, had examined and approved tliis work, de- 
scribing it as agreeable, the story well-imagined, and 
the style and language pure and correct ; to which 
opinion were added tlie conimendations of Luis Gal- 
vez dc Montalvo, D. Luis de Vargas Manrique, and 
Lopez Maldonado, and which were corroborated by 
the reception it met with in Spain, and in foreign 
countries. But this general applause, and vague and 
indefinite praise, must not bias our judgment, when 
criticism, enlightened by taste, directs ai^d governs 
our decision. When wc examine the Galatea on cor- 
rect principles, and consider it as a pastoral romance, 
or eclogue (as the author calls it), we shall find that 
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if on the one hand we admire the beautiful descrip- 
tions of natufe, the delicacy and liveliness of senti- 
ment, the variety and contrast of tho passions, the 
incidents managed with so much felicity and grace, 
tho purity and appropriateness of the language, and 
tho fertility of invention ; we are on the other hand 
introduced to erudite and philosophical shepherds, 
and meet with a prodigality of episodes, which throw 
the principal action into shade and diminish the in- 
terest, while they confound the personages of tho first 
part of the ])icture with others of inferior order, 
without regarding tho due connection of accessory 
incidents, with the principal action, nor the manner 
in which they should contribute to the denouement. 

Wo may infer from these peculiarities that Cer- 
vantes was more disposed to draw upon tho richness 
of his invention, than to appear moderate in the dis- 
position of his plcjt, cons(jquently prefeiTing sibun- 
dance and even superfluity, to a wise and i>rudent 
economy : for there cannot be a doubt that he was 
himself aware of these defects, and deprecated the 
condemnation of them in his prologue, when he begs 
for indulgence until the second peart should make its 
appearance. This he never published, though it was 
found nearly completed at tho time of his death. He 
informs us that he took the idea from the Canto dc 
Caliope^ which under the name of Turia, Gaspar Gil 
Polo had published some years before in his Diana 
Enainorada^ to celebrate the poets and wits of Va- 
lencia. 

This work, which was so anxiously looked for, wrs 
not published until the latter end of this year, as wc 
may conclude from Cervantes havipg addressed the 
dedication in August, to Ascanio Colonna, the abbot 
of Santa Sofia ; for he there makes mention of Antonio 
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Colonna, his fathei;, as having followed for several 
years the invincible banners of that gallant soldier, 
whom Heaven yesterday removed from our eyes, but 
not from the memory of those who arc acquainted 
with his magnanimous actions/* He unquestionably 
alludes by these expressions to Coloima's death, 
whicli hsippcned at eleven at night, on Wednesday 
the first of August, at JMedinaceli, on his way from 
Italy to the court of Philip 1 L, who had sent for 
him. This proves how little they h^d examined this 
point, who assert that Cervantes published his Gala^ 
tea at the beginning of the year 1 584, and that tlie 
death of Marc Antonio Colojina occurred in 1585. 

Immediately on the publication of tliis romance, 
Cervantes espoused at Esquivias, on the twelfth day of 
December of the same year, 1584, Donna Catalina de 
Palacios Sidaxar y Vozmediano, daughter of Fernando 
de Salazar y Vozmediano and of Catalina de Palacios, 
both dc'seended from honourable families of that place. 
When this marriage ivas solenfnised, the father of 
the bride appears to have been some time dead, which 
renders it jirobable that she owed her education to 
her nncle, D. Francisco do Salazar, who afterwards 
left her a legacy in Ins will. Her uncle, too, having 
promised her mother, at the time of the marriage 
agreement, a reasonable portion, he fulfilled his pro- 
mise two years afterwards, granting Cervantes and 
his wifolin assurance in waiting, and Resenting his 
wife w'ith one hundred ducats, wdii^, according 
to some,^ was the tenth part of his fortune. This 
appears from the marriage paper, verified by both 
the new-married persons on the 9th of August, 1586, 
before Alonzo de Agiiiler, a notary of Esquivias, 
of which place Cervantes became a denizen, as ap- 
pears from the same document. But as his property 
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was not sufEcient to answer his increased expenses, 
and his frank and social manners were not in unison 
with a country life, the proximity of Madrid led him 
to reside occasionally at that court, either from the 
affection which he bore to his own relations, or the 
wish of enjoying the society of his friends, or from 
the desire he always felt, of making himself better 
known to the w'orld by his poetry and his dramatic 
writings. 

This is conhrmed by the account we have retained 
of his having commenced or renewed at this epoch a 
friendly intercourse with Juan Rufo, Pedro de Padilla, 
Lopez Maldonado, Juan de Barros, Vicenti Espinel, 
and other eminent writAs, whose works he celcbiratecl 
in sonnets, and other verses, which, if not of first-rate 
merit, still serve to testify the goodness of his heart, 
and remain a pleasing tribute to genius and friend- 
ship. Rufo, who had now been engaged on his 
Anstriada for the space of seven years, finished that 
poem in 1578; andrit was approved by Lainez in 
1582, but not published until two years afterwards, 
at the time Cervantes was residing in Madrid, where 
he composed in praise of the author a sonnet which, 
witli others, stands at the commencement of the book. 
At the same time Padilla printed his Jardin Espirit- 
ual^ which first a] ipeared in the following year, 1585. 
lie not only included in it some remmdillas and 
stanzas which Cervantes had formerly coiRposed in 
his praise, But placed in the same w'ork various 
poems which, at the request of the author, some of 
the most celebrated Castilian writers had coifiposed in 
praise of St. Francisco, and he inserted among others 
a sonnet of Cervantes, which is not devoid of merit, 
lie composed another sonnet in praise of the work of 
the sumo Padilla, on the Graixdezai y excelencias 
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1587. At the beginning of the previous year, 1586, 
Lopez Maldonado published his Cancionero, and 
amongst many other classical poets who honoured 
that work with their encomiums, we may include 
Cervantes^ who extolled it in a sonnet and some quin« 
tillas, which are to bo found in the first pages, ^^e 
also honoured with another sonnet the Filosofta Cor* 
tesana Moralizada^ of his friend Alonso de Banos, 
which was also commended by Ercilla, and puhlished 
in 1587. Vicente de Espinel had already written 
his Caea de la Memoria^ although it was not printed 
until 1591. 

In this work a place among the most celebrated 
poets is allotted to Cervantes, whom he praises for 
his constancy in adversity, and alludes to his suf- 
ferings in captivity, which could not abate the fervour 
and vigour of his genius. Espinel had made honour- 
able mention of Cervantes in his Canto de Caliope^ and 
from that time the foundations^vere laid for that solid 
and lasting friendship which ever afterwards united 
them, and of which Cervantes makes mention in the 
last year of his life. This growing taste for litera- 
ture, particularly in the cultivation of poetry, at this 
period, led to the formation of academies in many of 
the principal cities of Italy. These were established 
and encouraged by many noble and distinguished 
persons, among whom wc may name tjie marquis of 
Pescara, the founder of the academy at Pavia. This 
example was followed in Spain, in the reign of 
Charles V., and amongst the most celebmtc'd acade- 
mies that added a lustre to that splendid court 
was the one which Herman Cortes held in his house. 
This was frequented by men of the highest cultivation 
and genius, of whose meetings and discussions some 

F 
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valuable memorials remain. But these assemblies in 
Spain were not of long continuance, and disappeared 
with their founders, whilst in Italy their numbers 
increased with the cultivation of letters, to which 
indeed they themselves contributed. This succ^ 
stinuilated a man of rank at court, of a £ne genius 
an^ttached to poetry, to found in the year 1585, an 
academy ii^ imitation of those in Italy, to which the 
most distinguished poets and men of letters in Madrid 
might resort, and whom he received at his house with 
the utmost liberality and courtesy. The ministers 
of the king and the nobility honoured it with their 
presence, attended the discussions, and applauded the 
poetical compositions which were there recited. By 
one of their statutes the members of this academy 
wero bound to drop their own names and adopt some 
other appellation as their choice ; and with this view, 
Lupercio Ijeonardo do Argcnsola, in the buoyancy of 
youth, adopted that of Barbaro, in allusion to Donna 
j^Iariana Barbara do Albion, whoso hand he at that 
time sought in marriage, as he made known in the 
pleasant reply ho gave to the academy, when they en- 
quired the reason of his assuming so singular a name. 

It is highly probable that Cervantes was one of 
the members of this academy, as well from his merit 
and reputation, now i*evivcd by tho publication of 
his Okdateay as from his friendship with the other 
academicians,* and his experience of tho utility of 
similar societies in Italy, and from having especially 
mentioned the Academy Imitator ia of Madrid, in one 
of his novels. From these circumstances we may 
conclude tliat Cervantes’ general abode was at tho 
court, and that he did not reside at Esquivias, except 
probably at such times as ho was called thither by 
tho exigencies of his household affairs. 
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CHAPTER V 

Dramatic comporitiona of Cenraiitos — Introduces moral and allego* 
rical personages — Number of his plays — Reform of the S^nish 
Theatre— Pi-cporcs the way for Lope de Vega — His embarrassing 
situation — Is made a Commissioner of the Commissariat De- 
partment — to Seville^His inadequate incomo-JSends 
a memorial to the King — Favourably entertained— Singular al- 
lurion to his blighted prospects — Ilis great exertions and perse- 
verance — Frequent journeys — Interesting incidents— His satiric 
vein — Applied to moral uses — Origin of his amusing Episode in 
Don Quixote — Difficulties encountered in his employment — So- 
lemn festival — Monks of Saragossa — Literary contest — Enters 
the lists — Gains the (Irst prize — Returns to Seville. 

It was at this time that Cervantes introduced, with 
general applause, at the theatre of the court, the Tra-- 
tos de ^rgely the Numaneia^ the Batalla Naml^ and 
other dramas of his composi^on ; in which he ven- 
tured, as he says, to attempt some improvements 
that were well received, but which we must pre- 
sently examines with impartiality. The Spanish stage 
until this time had only witnesseid the compositions 
of the players themselves, written with entire sim- 
plicity, without plot or interest, and performed 
without any theatrical decoration, in the manner of 
oclogues, dialogues, or colloquies, as some of them 
were Called. But a new and improved era awaited 
the drama, from the hands of M. Ferrara Perez dc; Oli- 
va, Geronimo Bermudez, and particularly Juan de la 
Cueva,Chri8tobal de Virvez, JuandeMalara, and some 
other celebrated dramatic poets. Cervantes, whose; 
passion for poc^try, and especially for the drama, dis- 
played itself from his infancy, and whose own singu- 
lar adventures supplied so many materials of Intercast, 
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now presented his plays to the public. These were 
highly applauded for the variety and novelty of the 
plot, and a style more popular and agreeable than 
that of Cueva or Yirves, and attracted a greater 
number of partisans. : particularly as those authors, 
not having published their plays, were better known 
in Seville and Valencia, where they resided, than 
at Madrid. Cervantes boasts of having been the first 
to introduce on the sta^c moral o^ ^egorical per- 
sonages, as he mentions in his Trato de Argd^ in his 
Nutnancia^dXidi in his Cam de los Zelos^ and also as 
being the first to reduce the drama to three acts from 
five, of which they before consisted, as is seen in his 
Batalla Naval. Even when wo accord to these ini- 
])rovemcnts all the merit which the author claims, 
wo cannot consider them as entirely original, because 
there is no doubt that the moral drama was already 
known in the fifteenth century, when it was intro- 
duced by the celebrated Don Eiurique de Aragon, 
marquis of Yillona ; and Alonso do Yoga afterwards 
re))eated it in his play of the Du(/fiesa de la Ro%a^ pub- 
lished in 1.500, boHides Juan do Malara, who, accord- 
ing to Itodrigo Caro, was also the first who in Spain 
composed a play all in verse for the stage. As to 
the shortening of the acts, which has been adopted^ 
by all tlie dramatic writers, some ascribe it to Chris- 
tobal de Virves, others to jilicer Andres Rey de Ar- 
tieda, and sonn; persons at that time attributed it to 
Juan de la Cueva, ns he himself mentions in his Arie 
Poetica. 

But Cervantes may with justice boast of having 
eoinposed at this period twenty or thirty plays, 
which were all performed with success, particularly 
La Gran Turquesca^ La Batalla^ Nataly La JerU'~ 
mlem^ La Amaranta o la del MagOj El Bosque 
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Amoroio^ La Unicd y la Bizarra Arsinda; but the 
one which drew the greatest applause was the play 
balled La Confusa^ which^ it is said, was admirably 
adapted for representation, and deserves a place aniong 
the best comedies that had at that time appeared. 

This popularity, however, was not very durable, 
for the i^gc has its times and* seasons, and now the 
wonder, of his age, the great Lope de Vega, suddenly 
appeared to rtlle the stoge like a despotic sovereign. 
He soon subjected to his sway all the dramatic 
writers of his country, crowding the stage with his own 
successful and w^ell-planned dramas, and, according 
to the expression of Cervantes himself, ho eclipsed 
not only those whom ho had seen attain a just cele- 
brity, but all other authors that had preceded him. 

From this period they lost their old estimation in 
the opinion of the players and audience, and are con- 
sidered onlybyliterarymen as precursors of the restora- 
tion of the Spanish theatre, anil as preparing the way 
for Lope de Vega. Cervantes acknowledged and in- 
genuously confessed this at the close of his life, when 
his plays were no longer called for, nor any found to 
applaud them; attributing this change to the 
improvement the drama had experienced from the 
liumber of new and more accomplished writers. It 
was not only his attachment to the muse, and the 
love of fame, the meed of popular applause, which 
induced Cervantes at this time to compose his dramas, 
and entertain the public with his plays ; he had 
another and a stronger inducement, the supplying 
his own necessities, and providing for the support of 
his family. His situation became daily more em- 
barrassing ; he now saw himself surrounded with the 
cares which matrimony brings along with it, and 
with the maintenance of his sisters and daughter ; 
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he saw his merits and services disregarded without 
the probability of any recompense, now found him- 
self at upwards of forty years of age, maimed 
in his left hand, and little qualified under such cir- 
cumstances to attempt any fresh career, or aspire to 
an employment that might afford him a suitable 
competence. 

In the holies, however, of a more certain occupa- 
tion, ho abandoned his pen and the stage early in 
1588, and removed to ^ville on the occasion of 
Antonio de Guevara being appointed commissary- 
general of the armadas and fleets of the Indies, with 
great privileges and prerogatives. Among these was 
tlie right of appointing four commissioners to aid 
him in the discharge of this vast biismcss 5 the apply- 
ing with care and economy the treasures of the king 
ill the purchase of provisions and other necessaries 
fnnn various persons in. the provinces. One of the 
commissioners whom fruevora named on this occasion 
was Cervantes, who immediately offered as his 
sureties, before the notary Pedro Gomez, the licen- 
tiate Juan de Nava (Jaheza de Yaca, and Luis Mar- 
molojo, both residing near Seville. lie immediately 
entered on the duties of his new office, for under the 
date of the fifteenth, the commissary -general for-^ 
warded him his appointment, which ho retained until 
the 2nd of April, 1589, purchasing in Ecija largo 
quantities of oil and com, for which he disbursed 
two thousand nine hundred ducats. Such was the 
cause of tho removal of Cervantes to Andalusia, 
whilst his brother Rodrigo was still serving as ensign 
in the armies of Flanders. 

Other circumstances, too, might have induced 
C^ervantos to rcniovo to Seville. The illustrious 
family of tho Cervantes y Saavedras, which had pro- 
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duced men alike eminent in letters and in arms, and 
from which he derived his descent, and with whom 
he had maintained a friendly intercourse, was resident 
there. In addition to which, Seville was at that time 
the most opulent and populous city of Spain, and the 
emporium of the riches and commerce of the now world. 
She was also distinguished for the cultivation of 
science, and the encouragement of the fine arts ; and 
was with justice, to use the words of Cervantes, con- 
sidered the protectress of the poor, and refuge of the 
unfortunate, beneath whose kindly shade he might 
expect to meet with that independence and comfort 
which he sought for in vain amidst the dissipation 
and bustle of a court, and the empty flattery of 
nobles and courtiers. 

Cervantes was thus compelled by his poverty to 
embrace this precarious and subaltern occupation, 
regarding it, doubtless, as a stepping-stone to some 
better appointment, or as well adapted to promote 
his views with regard to any vacant employment in 
the Indies, and in order to prosecute his claims with 
more support and advantage. 

With this view, in May, 1590, he addressed to 
the king a memorial, in which, after reciting his 
unrequit^ services for a period of twenty-two years, 
he supplicated his majesty to bestow on him some 
one or other of the three vacant appointments in the 
Indies, as the auditorship of the kingdom of Granada, 
that of the galleys of Carthagena, the government of 
the province Soconusco, in Guatemala, and a magis- 
tracy in the city de la Faz, with any of which he 
should be satisfied ; and so continue so serve his 
msyesty, as was his desire, to the close of his life, as 
his ancestors had done before him. The adoption of 
this course plainly proves the situation of^^Cervantes 
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when^to use his own words, be had recourse to that 
which all the wretched in that city (Seville) applied 
themselves — ^to transport themselves to the Indies, 
the last harbour and refuge of those who despair of 
their fortunes in Spain. 

The king, on the 21st of the same month, referred 
this petition to the president of the council of the 
Indies; and by a decree dated at Madrid, on the 
6th of June, and confirmed by Dr. Nunez Mor* 
quecho, it was ordered that the petition of Cervantes 
should be taken into consideration. He would 
doubtless, on this, leave no means untried to avail 
himself of the favourable disposition manifested 
.towards him ; and we may still further presume, 
agreeably to what he himself hints at, in a general 
manner, in his Vla^e al Pamasso (alluding, no doubt, 
to his latter employments), that he could not mature 
his plans, and obtain a place suitable to his station 
in life, in consequencev^of the persecutions occasioned 
by some imprudence or other, which blighted the 
opening prospect which his relenting fortune seemed 
to present. In the hope of l>ettcring his condition, 
he continued in the employ of the purveyor, Pedro 
de Isunza, during the yc«ars 1591 and 1592, purchas- 
ing provisions for the galleys of Spain, in the towns 
of Toba, Ardales, Martos, Linares, Aguilar, Mon-* 
tiirque, Aijona, Porcuna, Marmalejo, Estepa, Ped- 
rora, Lopera, Arjonilia, Las Navas, Villanueva del 
Arzobispo, Degijar, Alcandete, and Alora. His 
accounts, and those of his assistants, Nicolas Benito, 
Antonio Caballero, and Diego Lopez Delgadillo, were 
certified and presented in Seville on the 28th of 
April, 1598, with the greatest regularity, and an 
acquittance granted, and an order for his salary of 
one huncMl and two thousand mftravedis, corre- 
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spondingto three thousand realesfW4m, orabont£iOO. 
In the discharge of these and similar commissions he 
became intimately acquainted with the people of 
Andalusia, whose modes of life, manners, and the 
most interesting particulars, he describes as an eye-* 
witness ; availing himself at the same time of many 
objects and incidents that afforded materials for the 
exercise of his fine satirical humour and wit, and 
deducing from these a just and rational moral, 
directed to the improvement, the cultivation, and 
civilisation of man. 

We may trace this feature particularly in his 
description of the mode of life of the vagabond race 
that assembled at the tunny fisheries, in Zahara; 
of the gypsies and Moors dwelling in Granada and 
its neighbourhood ; of the fables and tales related in 
Montilla, respecting the incantations and transform* 
ations of the witch Camacha, and her crew, and in 
similar passages. 

We may here too, with propriety, allude to an 
event which occurred at this time and caused a con* 
siderable sensation in that province, and which, inge* 
niously disguised in Don Quixote, afforded Cervantes 
materials and colouring for an amusing adventure^ 
About the dose of the year 1591 there died in the 
convent of Ubeda, of a contagious fever, S. Juan de 
la Cruz. The extreme attachment which Donna 
Anna de Mercado and her brother D. Luis de Mercado, 
of the royal council, then residing in Madrid, felt for 
the convent of Segovia, which was founded by them, 
induced them to remove thither, at every risk, the re* 
mains of this saint, without reflecting on the opposition 
which the city of Ubeda might maketosuch a measure. 

They procured, for this purpose, the pmnission 
of the vicar-gene^ of the Cargielito, an^rdered a 
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pemiii in confidence, under the title of alguasdl 
of the court, to appear before the prior of the con- 
vent of Ubeda, and obtain the disinterment of the 
body, and remove it to Segovia with the greatest 
secrecy and despatch. The person thus employed 
entered the city in the night, and delivered his de- 
spatches to the prelate, who proceeded to open the 
sepulchre whilst the monks were asleep. It was 
now nine months since his interment, and they found 
the body so incorrupt, fresh, and entire, and indued 
with such a surprising fragrance, that they suspended 
at that time its translation, covering it with chalk 
and earth that they might more easily recognise it. 

After a lapse of eight or nine months, and towards 
the middle of 1593, the alguazil returned to Madrid 
upon the same mission ; and now finding the body 
more dry, though still retaining its fragrant odour, he 
placed it in his portmanteau in order to avoid detec^ 
tion, and departed from the convent to the city with his 
guards and companions while all was wrapt in sleep. 

To avoid discovery they forsook the great road to 
Madrid, and pursued their journey through the most 
unfrequented paths and heaths in the darkness and 
olenco of night. 

Tlio story tells, that when this pious theft was 
being accomplisheil, a monk of the convent was 
roused from his sleep by a loud voice saying — “ Arise 
forthwith, for plunderers arc carryingoff the body of 
^our saint, Fr. Juan de la Cruz," — ^that the monk 
immediately arose and repaired to the churdi, and 
there found the door guarded by the prior, who com- 
manded him to observe silence. Just before the 
alguazil arrived at the town of Marios, it is said 
there suddenly appeared on a little bill at the road 
aide, the figure of a man, who called out with a loud 
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Toice^** Whither are yoE carrying oflF the body of 
the saint ? Restore it to the tomb /’-^which struck 
snch terror and afiright into the alguazil and his 
companions, that their hair stood on end. 

Afterwards, as they were crossing a wild heath, 
the figure of a man suddenly stood before them, and 
asked what they were conveying ; they informed him 
they must not divulge their business ; but he per- 
sisted so pertinaciously in his curiosity, that they were 
dete^ined to offer him money to get rid of him— 
when he suddenly vanished from their eyes. They 
now continued their journey without further interrup- 
tion to Madrid and Segovia ; and the conductor after- 
wards deposed that a brilliant light was seen to accom- 
pany the portmanteau, that contained the relies of the 
saint, a great part of the way. The terror of the per- 
sons employed in this singular and pious robbery, with 
the apparition and extraordinary events attending it, 
supplied an ample theme of \^nder and gossip to the 
Andalusians, being so well suited to their inquisitive 
character, wiiich was increased by the contest which 
now arose between the cities, of Ubeda and Segovia, 
from the abstraction of such an inestimable treasure. 

Scarcely had the theft transpired in Ubeda, when 
its town council resolved to apply to the pope, 
demanding the restitution of the body of the saint, 
and for this purpose appealed to Clement VIll., 
against the city of Segovia. The city entered on its 
defence through the medium of D. Luis de Mercado 
and his sister. His holiness having heard the several 
parties, ordered the body to bo restored to Ubeda, 
and commissioned tlie execution of this order by a 
brief of the 15th Sept. 1596, addressed to the bishop 
of Jaen, I). Bernardo do Rojas, and to Dr. Lope do 
Molina, treasurer of the college of Ubeda. «iBut when 
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the issae of this singular and expensive litigation was 
made known in Spain, some persons of hi^h rank 
who were seealous friends of the Church, fearing dis- 
agmeable consequences might attend it, interposed 
meir good offices, and effected an amicable Arrange- 
ment, by which one half of the body of the saint was 
left to the city of Ubeda, thus satisfying the devout 
scruples of both the contending parties. This eir- 
ouiDstance, in all probability, is the original of the 
adventure of the Cuerpo muerto^' which Cervantes 
relates in the nineteenth chapter of the first part of 
Don Quixote. lie happened to be about this time 
in Andalusia, whore ho would hear those events 
narrated with all the wit and humour peculiar to tlio 
natives of that province. It was of course requisite 
for him to adapt the narrative to the circumstances 
of his story. The course of the jounioy through 
bye- ways, and under the cover of night, the lights 
which tho surpliced bearers observed attending tho 
body, the translation to Segovia from Baeza (which 
Is now Ubeda, and where the saint for some time 
resided), his death from pestilence, the appearance of 
the ghosts to Sanclio, and some bad spirits of the 
lower world," to Don Quixote, the terror and con- 
sternation which this vision threw them into, the 
squire trembling like quicksilver, and his marter's 
hair standing on'cnd on his head, the detention of the 
whole retinue, by a loud voice enquiring who they 
were, whence they came, and whither they were 
going, and what they were conveying on that bier 
or litter; his describing this adventure as a true 
occurrence, and, above all, Don Quixote thinking 
himself excommunicated for having meddled with 
the affairs of the Church, when he did not think he 
was dealing with priests or the Church, but gliosts 
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and evil spirits of the other world, and recollecting 
in his justification the adventure of the Gid when in 
the church of St. Peter, he overturned and broke to 
pieces the chair of the king of France, not enduring 
that he should possess a higher place than the king 
of Castile, for which action he was excommunicated 
by the pope, although he pardoned him on promise 
of his being more moderate in future. According 
to the ancient romances, all these are circumstances 
so analogous and conformable to the event which 
occurred on the removal of the remains of this favourite 
saint, that there is little doubt, Cervantes took from 
hence, with little variation, the colours to adorn the 
picture, in which he directed his fine genius, his keen 
and delicate satire, and his pleasant and well-timed 
irony, against the bewildered imaginations of tlie 
heroes of chivalry. 

It is very probable that Cervantes became acquainted 
with this and similar romantic events, in the exer- 
cise of his commissions amongst the people of the 
kingdom of Granada, particularly in that in which 
Philip II. entrusted him with, to collect the customs 
and duties owing to his revenue. For the purpose 
of giving an account of his commission ho repaired to 
M^rid, where, on the 1st July 1594, he pi;escntcd to 
the licentiate Diego de Tamayo, the acting corregidor, 
a report which commences — i, Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, an inhabitant of the town of Esquivias, and 
a resident at this court, declare that 1 am bound for 
the due collection of the amount assigned to me by 
the auditors of his majesty's exchequer, having 
2,459,989 inaravcdis which are owing on tlie customs 
and duties in the kingdom of Granami, and on other 
affinrs of liis majesty, am Imund" — and so forth ; and 
concludes by proposing D. Francisco Suarez Gasco, 
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a native of Tarancon, as a surety for the faithful dis- 
charge -of the trust confided to him ; and having pro- 
dusS as vouchers, Au^stin dc Cetina, collector to 
his majesty, D. Gabriel Suarez Gasco, brother of D. 
Francisco, and of the same vicinage, and Juan de 
Valera, a native of Belinchon, all resident at the 
court, the same declared on oath on the following day, 
that the above Francisco was possessed of much more 
than the 4000 ducats for whicii he became surety 
for Cervantes. 

Although the council of auditorship approved of 
those sureties, the collector, Enrique de Araiz, insisted 
on larger opes ; but Cervantes f)resented a memorial 
praying that those ho then offered might be held 
sufficient, and that he iniglit bo despatched. The 
tribunal acceded to his prayer on the 2 let of August 
under the bond of the 4000 ducats, binding also 
Cervantes and his wife for the greater security. 
Indeed, by a writing dated in Madrid on the same 
day, the 2l8t, both hfisband and wife became bound 
in person juid propei’ty for the good and sufficient 
accounting of all sums to be received under the com- 
mission. 

After giving these siiretii's, Cervantes had to apply 
for the royal eliart or order which had passf^d on the 
13th of the then month of August, though accom- 
])anied with the date of the 23rd, and whicli autho- 
rised him to depart with full powers to collect the 
public money owing in the several towns c 3F the 
kingdom of Granada, agreeably to particulars, and 
amounting in the whole to 2,557,029 maravedis. 

On the ninth day of September following, he exhi- 
bited in Baza the royal schedule in prosence of the 
alcalde mayor, and the accountant, Cristobal Mingues, 
with the assistance of the collector of revenue ; 
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and proceeding as commanded, he took mi account 
from the treasury of the receipt of the rates and cus- 
toms, corresponding to that year, which with^he 
taxes for the town of Zujar^ and the salary of Cer- 
vantes for six days, amounted to sixteen reales •etlUm 
for each person. From thence he proceeded to Gra- 
nada, agreeably to the other royal order of the 29th 
of November, which begins “ A vos Miguel de Cer- 
vantes,” From thence he went to Yelez-malaga, 
where he immediately produced his commission, when 
tho collector of customs, Frsincisco Lopez de Vitoria^ 
engaged to pay a certain part in Seville, and the rest 
in hand ; and giving a letter of exchange for 4000 
reales on Malaga, on the 21 si of the same month of 
November, in which city C<g;vantes remained some 
days, having written from thcnco to the king under 
date of the i7th, stating what he had mentioned 
in another letter (doubtless tliat of the 8th October), 
that he could not receive the moneys of Granada, 
Motril, Salobreha, and Alniiihecar ; and adding, 
among other things, that from the collcctar in Baza, 
Guadix, Agiicla (le Granada, and Loja, ho would 
remit good bills to Madrid, and tliat there only re- 
mained to collect the proportion of Ronda ; but in 
order to finish his conuiiission, and to remit the rest of 
the money to its destination, he requin^d an extension 
of twenty days to communicate with the city of 
3falaga. 

llis letter of the 17tii November, directed to his 
majesty, through the hands of Juan de Velasco, 
secretary of the council of land-revenue, was received 
in Madrid on the 28th, and it is to be inferred that it 
hastened the dcspatcli of the royal order, already cited, 
of the 2?)th, in which, allowing for the delay, he was 
ordered to collect immediately what was due. He 
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had soarcdy roceived this answer when he had to re- ' 
]pair to Ronda, where, on the 9th of December, he 
revived from the collector of duties, Juan Rodriguez 
Cerero, 429,848 marav6dis, agreeable to the account 
given on that day by the collector of rents, Sebastian 
de Montalvan ; and on the 15th of the same month 
he was already in S('villc, from whence, under that 
date, he rendered an account of the amount roceived 
from Malaga by Francisco Lopez de Vitoria. It was 
at this time that the pope, Olcuiont Vlll., at the 
solicitation of the king of IMaud, consented to the 
canonization of St. Jacinto; on which memorable 
occasion the Dominican monks of Saragossa held a 
solemn festival for somedays, and proclaimed aliterary 
contest throughout th^. whole kingdom of Aragon, 
which was also communicated to the principal cities 
of the Peninsula, and in ])articular to the universities 
of Salamanca and Alc^hu In the second contest a 
redondilla was proposctl in praise of the saint, with 
prizes of tlirce spoonsf of silver for the best poem, for 
the next hc^t two yards of dark coloured taffeta silk, 
and for the third a gold timc>pioce. 

The productions wJiicli were intended to aspire to 
these and other rewards, were ordered to be entered 
before the 29th day of April, 1595, for on the next 
day the solemnities ended. The judges being already 
appointed for the examination of the versc^s, which 
were to be read publicly in the church of the same 
convent, Cervantes onterc<l tlic lists for tlie second 
contest ; and on the second day of May, immediately 
after vespers, the poems delivered in were recited, 
and amongst others that of Cervantes, to which the 
first prize was assigned ; which, without flattering 
him, evinced the wretched productions of his com- 
petitors. When the judges pronounced in verse the 
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sentence on Sunday the 7th of the some month, th^ 
directed that the poet, like another Apollo or son of 
Latona, should repair to his maternal Delos in Seville; 
to receive the crown of merit, commending his subtle 
and refined genius, which had already dra^ upon 
him the applause of an admiring W'orld. A narra- 
tive of these solemnities, compiled by Geronimo 
Mai*tcl, a citizen of Saragossa, afterwards historian 
of the i 'ty of Aragon, was published in that city by 
Ijorcnzo Robl s, in the year 1695. 

Jjiko another Apollo, then, the hero of the day 
having carric<l off the prize from lists rather less dan- 
gerous than j^e]>aTito or Tunis, rt‘tiirned to enjoy his 
famous triumphs in the bosom of his maternal Delos; 
in short lie hastened back t^his agency business in 
Seville. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Earlj dramatic rflforts— Opinions of Cervantes — Progress of tbo 
art in Spain — Curious rciros|iect — liopc ilc Rueda — Uis dramatic 
equipments — A tni veiling stage — S|>;uiish authors and actors-r— A 
canon of Toledo — A censorship — Ideas of Cervantes — Stricture! 
of M. Sisinondi — Kxtrarts — .S|H*'iiiicn8 translated — Hii dramatic 
genius — How to he estimated — His dramas — Tlio Numantiar-^ 
Description and anal>8i8 — Specimens — Peculiar characteristica— 
Elevated rhameter — Grand scntiineut>»£loqiicnt and powerful 
appeals — Its prugiess, development, and final struggles— De« 
voted patriotism — Genius and conduct of Scipio— U^uces the 
city by famine — Its destruction by the inhabitants — Self-sacri- 
fices — Its fall — Effects upon a Spanish audience — Its classical 
character — Old Greek spirit— Concentred interest and unity. 

The comic powers which Cervantes afterwards 
manifested in his Don Quixote, seemed eminently 
to qualify hhn for dramatic attempts. Wo hav^ 

Q 
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already seen that his first literary compositions 
were o£ this class, but although he had considerable 
eiuxsess in this career, he likewise experienced no few 
mortifications. He did not at that time conceive that 
his dramatic talent was proportioned to the superi- 
ority which hcafterwards manifested in other branches. 
Thus, wlicn comparofl with Lope do Vega, his dramas 
are liut few in number. This might, perhaps, have 
afforded a reason for commencing our notice of the 
Spanish theatre, by examining the works of I^ope 
before those of CiTvantos, had wc not wished to 
present to the reader, from the mouth of Cervantes 
himself, a history of the early progr(‘ss of the dra- 
matic art in Spain. The following extract is taken 
from the preface to hi^otnedies ; — 

“ I must entreat your pardon, dear read(T, if you 
should stH* mo in this ]>rologue a littl(» overRtepj)ing 
accustomed modesty. Some time since, 1 hap])cncd 
to find myself in company with a few friends who 
were discoursing about comedies, and other matters 
relating thereto ; and they treatc d this subject with 
so iiiueli subtlety and refinement, that th(*y appeared 
to me almost to approach p(Tf(K;tion. They spoke 
of the man who was the first in S]>ain to free the 
drama from its swathing bands, and to clothe it with 
pomp and magnificence As the old(*st of the com- 
pany, I remarke<l that I had frc^quently heard the 
great Lope de Rueda recite, a poet equally celcbrahd 
as' a man and as a scholar. Ho was born at Seville, 
and was by trade a gold-beater. As a pastoral poet 
bo had great merit, and in thgt species of composition 
no one before or since bis time bas surpassed him. 
Although 1 could not judge of the excellence of bis 
poems, for 1 was then but a child, yet some of them 
atih remain in my memory, and recalling these at a 
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riper a^, they appear to me to be worthy of their 
reputation. In the time of this celebrated Spanianl, 
all the apparatus of a dramatist and a manager was 
contained in a bag, and consisted of four white cloaks 
bordered with gilt leather, for shepherds, four beards 
and wigs, and four crooks, more or less. The dramas 
were mere dialogues, or eclogues, between two or 
three shepherds and a shepherdess ; and these con- 
versations were enlivened and prolonged by two or 
three interlutles, in which negresscs were introduced 
as confederates, or go-betweens; and occasionally 
some clowns and Biscayans made their appearance. At 
this time there was no scenery, there were no combats 
between JVIoors and Christians, on horseback and on 
foot ; no trap-doors by which hgures mi^ht appear to 
rise out of the earth. The stage was merely coin- 
j)Ose<l of four square blocks of wood, upon which 
rested five or six planks, so ns to elevate the actors a 
foot or two above the ground^ No ang(*ls or spirits 
descended in clouds from heaven. The sole ornament 
of the theatre was an old curtain, supporttd at Imth 
ends by strings, which stparated the dressing-room 
from the audience. At the back were pkic^cd the 
musicians, wdio sung, without any guitar, some 
ancient ballad. 

Lope dc Riieda at last died, and on account of 
bis celebrity and excellence, was buried between the 
t wo choir.s in the great church of ( \ordova, where he lies 
in th(» same place where that renowned madman, Luis 
liopez, is interred. Naharro, a native of Toledo, 
succeeded l^pe de Rueda. lie attained a great 
celebrity, more especially in bis rcpresentjitions of a 
busy, meddling poltroon. Naharro added something 
to the scenic decorations, and changed the bag in 
which the wardrobe w'as contained, for trunks and 
(. 2 
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porlmimteatis. He introduced the music upon the 
sthge^ which had formerly been placed in the back* 
^pnd; and' he took away the actors* beards; for, 
uhtit ' his time, no actor dared to appear without a 
fala0d>eard. He, on the contrary, wish^ allhis actors 
to appear undisgiiiscd, with the exception of those 
who represented old men, or changed their charac- 
ters. He was a great inventor ; he invented scenes, 
clouds, thunder, lightning, challenges and combats, 
but nothing of this kind was carried to the perfection 
which at this day we behold, (and it is here that I 
must trespass upon my modesty, ) until the time when 
the theatre of Madrid exhibited the Captims of 
Algiers^ which is my own composition, Numantia 
and the Naml Engagement, It was then that I 
made nn attempt to reduce the comedies of five acts 
into three, and 1 was the first to represent the phan- * 
toms of the imagination, and the hidden thoughts of 
the soul, by introdn^^ing figures of them upon the 
stage, with the universal applause of the spectators. 
1 composed during this period from twenty to thirty 
dramas, all of which were n‘prc8ented without a single 
cucumber, or orange, or any other missile usually 
aimed at bad comedians, being flung at the actors' 
heads. They proceeded through their parts without 
hisses, without confusion, and without clamour. 1 
was at length occupied with other matters, and 1 laid 
down my pen and forsook the drama. In the mean- 
time appeared that prodigy, Lope de Vega, who 
immediately assumed, the dramatic crown, lie 
reduced undbr his dominion all the farce writers, and 
filled the world with excellent and well combined 
comedios, of which he wrote so many, .that they 
could not be comprised in ten thousand pages. What 
is no less surprising, be himself saw them all repre- 
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tented, or was credibly assured that they had beeit 
so. All his rivals together have not written a moiety 
of Vhat he himself a^ievcd alone. Notwithstanding 
this, as God grants not all things to every one, the 
labours* of Dr. Ramon, who was the most laborious 
writer after the great Lope, have been much esteemed. 

*^The ingenious plots of the licentiate Miguel San- 
chez, and the gravity of Dr. Mira de Amesciia, have 
likewise met with applause, which has also been 
granted to the wisdom and prodigious power of 
invention of the canon Tarraga, to the sweetness of 
Guillen de Castro, to the refinement of Aguilar, to 
the sonorous pomp and grandeur of the comedies of 
Luis Velez do Guevara, to the pcKshed wit of Don 
Antonio de Galai'zo, whose dramas are written in a 
provincial dialect ; and lastly, to the love plots of 
Gaspard de Avila ; for tliese, as well sis some others, 
assisted the great lx)pe in the creation of the Spanish 
drama.” 

Such, then, w*as the first ago of the Spanish drama ; 
and, if wc may believe Schlegel and Boutterwek, 
dramatic poetry never asbumed in Spain more 
than two different characters. They consider the 
first age, that of Cervantes and Lope de Vega, as 
one of barbarian grandeur ; the second, that of Cal- 
deron, as the perfi*ction of romance. They scarcely 
concede the title of poets to^hose writers who, in the 
last century, abandoned the example of their prede- 
cessors, to become subject to the theatrical laws of 
the French. Wc db not sliarc in the admiration 
wliich the German writers profess for the romantic 
theatre of Spain ; while on the other hand, wc are 
not inclinft to despise a branch of liUTature to which 
we ow'e productions like those of the great Corneille. 
But as it is our object to enable the reader to judge 
for himself, we shall present a few specimens of 
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thd ilraikiatic power of Cervantes, such as may a£brd 
sottie idea of his pecnKar merits and defects. 

The forcing extract from .the preface to his 
comedies, as we have seen, represents the Spanish 
drama as still in a state of uncnltivated barbarism, 
even after the middle of the sixteenth century. If we 
compare these pastoral dialogues, divemified with 
indecent interludes, with the comedies of Ariosto and 
Maohiavelli, or with the tragedies of Trissino and 
Bucellai, it must be acknowledged that the Italians 
Were at least half a century before the Spaniards in 
all tW mechanical parts of the dramatic art. In 
Italy^ndeed, it must be remembered that men of the 
hignest genius, seconded by the munificence of their 
princes, attempted to revive the dramatic representa- 
tions of the ancients ; whilst in Spain the aii, still in 
a rude state, could boast mere adventurers and pre* 
tenders, who recited tlieir own dramas, frequently 
without committing (tiem to writing, and without 
any other object than that of amusing the populace, 
and rendering the representation a source of profit to 
themCelves. It would seem as if Cervantes himself 
was not quite sure whether he had written twenty or 
thirty cdniedics. Those pnblislied by him in his old 
age, ah) not the same which were represented upon 
the stage, and which,with the exception of a very few, 
have been lost. Tliis vs|y dissimilar origin has im- 
pressed an indelible character on the dramas of the 
two countries. The Italian dramatists wrote to 
please the leaitied, the Spanish fb please the people. 
Tlie .former, influenced by an imitation of the 
ancients, while they posses^ more metljpd, refine- 
ment, and taste, manifested something of a ped^tic 
spirit, and servilely adopted the rules of composition by 
which the ancients were governed. The latter, on 
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the contrary, recognised no rule but that of conform^- 
ing tbeniselves to the spirit of the nation, , and to the 
tastp of the populace. Their dramas,' therefore, ex- 
hibited more vigour and more nature, and were more 
in harmony with the spirit of the people for whom 
they were composed, than the productions of the 
Italian dramatists. By their absolute neglect, how- 
ever, of the ancients, these* writers deprived them- 
selves of all the advantages of experience, and the 
dramatic art amongst them was, consequently, as 
inferior to thSt of the Greeks, as the population of 
Madrid and Seville, from whom the laws of the drama 
emanated, were inferior in point of intelligence, tast^ 
and polish, to the people of Athens, where every 
citizen received some degree of education. 

The conclusion of the sixteenth, and the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, was a very 
learned epoch. The Spanish scholars of this period 
becoming disciples of the classical authors, upheld, 
with as much fervour as La llarpe and Mprmontel, 
among the French, the poetical system of Aristotle, 
and the rules of^the three unities. The dnimatio 
writers, while they recognised the authority of these 
rules, neglected to act upon them, for they were com- 
pelled to follow the taste of the public. Npne of 
them were acquainted with the nature of the inde- 
pendence which they possessed, or of that system of 
romantic poetry which has been only in our own days 
developed by the Germans. On the contrary, the 
Spanisli draraatistsi confessed, in a curious manner, 
the superiority of the laws which they ^neglected. 
Lope de Vega, in some verses addressed to the 
academy* of poetry at Madrid, exculpates himself 
from this charge in the following manner 
** 1 write a play ! Then, ere 1 pen a Una, 

Under six locki and keys let me coniine 
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All ralei of art Neit, Plautus, 'tis thy doom, 

And Terence then, to quit forthwith the room, 

Lest ye upbraid me. Books can speak, though darn'k. 

And tell unwelcome truths. By other laws 
1 write, laid down by those who seek applause 
From fulgar months : what then t the vulgar pay ; 

They love a fool, and let tiiem have their way/'* 

Cervantes, in the first part of his Don Quixote^ 
introduces a canon of Toledo, who, after blaming the 
Spaniards with some asperity, for haring perpetually 
violated the laws of the dramatic art, regrets that 
the government has not established a censor for the 
dramf^ who might have power to prevent the repre- 
sentation of pieces, not only when they are injurious 
to morals, bat likewise when they ofiend against 
the laws of classical poetry. The censor would be 
sufficiently ridiculous, who should maintain npon 
the stage tho three unities of Aristotle; and those 
authors have a strange idea Of authority, who 
imagine that a censor must possess a more just and 
correct tqste than the public, and that a king can 
bestow upon his favourite the power of discriminating 
between the good and the bad in literature, while 
the academies of the learned, and tho assemblies of 
the ignorant, have not yet been able to agree on the 
subjeolt of abstract beauty and excellence ;t if, how- 
ever, the magistrate thus proposed by Cervantes had 
been instituted, and had he been, though it be a 
most improbable supposition, inaccessible to intrigue, 
to favour, and to prejudice, he would in all proba- 
bility have forbidden the representation of the 
dramas of Cervantes, since they are by no means 
constructed upon those classical rules, the neglect of 
which tho poet so deeply regrets. The tragedy of 

* Alto nuevo de haccr comediat cn cate tiempe.— Ziop^ efe 
t Litorature of the South of Europe, by M. de Sismoudi. 
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Numantia, and the comedy of Life in Algtefg, am 
the only two which have been preserved out of 
twenty or thirty dramas written in 1582, soon after 
the author’s release from captivity. Those which 
he published in 1615, were never repre^nted^ and 
therefore merit less attention ; though it is from the 
preface to the latter that we have drawn the history 
of the dramatic art already presented to the reader. 
When Cervantes speaks of this work in his old age, 
bis simplicity and gaiety have in them something 
touching; for it is evident that lie was siiilering 
inward mortification more severe in proportion as 
his circumstances rendered success so desirable to 
him. 

Some years since,” he observes, “ I returned to 
the ancient occupation of my leisure hours ; and 
imagining that the age had not passed away in 
which 1 used to hear the sound of praise, I again 
begin to write comedies. The birds, however, had 
flown from their nest. 1 could find no manager ta 
ask for my plays, though they knew that 1 had 
written them . 1 threw them , therefore, into the comer 
of a trunk, and condemned them to eternal obscurity. 
A bookseller then told me that ho would have 
bought them from me, had he not been tol^by a 
celebrated author that much dependence mi^t be 
placed upon my prose, but none upon my poed^. 
To say the truth, this information mortified me 
much. 1 said to myself, Cervantes, I am certainly 
either changed, or the world, contrary to its custom, 
has become much wiser, for in past time 1 used to 
meet with praise. 1 road my comedies anew, together 
with some interludes which 1 had placed with them. 
I found that they were not so bad, hut that they 
might pass from what this author called darkness, 
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iuito what otbers miglit perhaps term nooii*day. I 
was anpry, and sold them to the bookseller who has 
now printed them. They have paid me tolerably ; 
and I have pocketed my money with pleasure, and 
without troubling myself about the opinions of the 
actors ; 1 was willing to make tliem as excellent as 1 
could, and if, dear reader, thou findest any thing in 
them good,.! pray thee when thou meetest any other 
calumniator, to tell him to amend his manners, and 
not to judge so severely, since, after all, the plays 
pontain not any incongruities, or striking faults.” 

• These are reasons why we should ask the same 
kind of indulgence towards the dramas of Cervantes, 
which the au^or hiinself entreats from his readers. 
In order to bo just towards him, we must commence 
by rejecting all our theatrical prepossessions, remem* 
boring that he wrote before any of those authors 
whom we regard as the legislators of the drama, 
upon a different systorn, and witli another object in 
view. Let us consider his dramas os a series of 
pictures, all connected by the chain of historical in- 
terest, though varying in subject. In some he has 
ondeavoured to excite the noblest sentiments of the 
heart: in his patriotism ; in his Ifife in 

zeal for the redemption of captives. Such 
mre t^ only unities for which we must seek in his 
dntmas. Let us abandon ourselves to his eloquence, 
without endeavouring to resist the feelings of terror, 
or of pity, which he so powerfully awakens ; and let 
us forget, as far as possible, those rules which our 
own dramatists obey, but which to him are entirely 
inapplicable. When wo analyse even the models of 
antiquity, we do not apply to all of them rules 
equally severe. We do not forget that .^^schylus, 
like Cervantes, was in the van of his art. Perhaps, 
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if we com{ftii«d the Numantia with the or 

witli the Pramethemy many points of resemblance 
between these two eelebmted authors would strike us. 
We should probably find that in the grandeur of the 
incidents, in the depth of feeling, in the nature and 
language of the allegorical personages introduced 
upon the stage, and lastly, in the patriotic sentiments 
of the compositions, the oldest of the Spanish dra- 
matists has a])proached nearer to the most ancient of 
the Greek tragedians, than any voluntary imitation 
could have accomplished. 

There is a strong feeling of patriotism manifestecl'by 
Cervantes in his Numantia. He has taken as the 
subject of his traginly the destruction of a- city which 
valiantly opposed the Romans, and whose inhabit- 
ants, rather than surrender tlicmselvesto the enemy, 
preferred perishing beneath the ruins of their homes, 
slaughtering one another, and precipitating themselves 
into the flames. This tcrriMe subject is not ’ one 
which would be considered at the present day as 
suitable to the purposes of the drama. It is too 
extensive, too public, too little adapted to the display 
of individual passions, and of those motives which 
operate upon persons, and not upon nations. A cer- 
tain degree of admiration, however, cannot be ^pbsed 
to this poetical attempt of Cervantes, which Seems 
like an expiatory sacrifice oficred up to the maiies of 
a great city. 

The tragedy opens with a dialogue between Scipio 
and Jugurtha. This scene, like tlie greatest part of 
the drama, is composed in the ottane rims of the 
heroic Italian verse. In a few scenes only, in which 
the dialogue is more lively, is the Spanish redondilla 
of four trochees, rhymed in -quatrains, employed. 
Cervantes has never made u^ of the assonants which 
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by later writers were almost constantly adopted for 
the dialogues. 

Scipio declares to Jugurtha the repugnance which 
he feels to continue a war which has already cost the 
Roman people so much blood, and in which he has 
at the same time to contend against the obstinate 
valour of the enemy, and the want of discipline which 
his own army betrays. He then gives orders for all 
the troops to be assembled, that by haranguing them 
he may recall them to a sense of their duty. The 
novelty of these dramatic representations is curiously 
manifested in the stage directions, ‘which Cervantes' 
has added to his dramas. Thus, in one scene it is 
said : Here enter as many soldiers as the stage will 
liold, and Cains Marius with them ; they must be 
arm^ in the ancient fashion, without muskets. Scipio, 
ascending a little rock upon the stage, gazes on the ' 
soldiery before he addresses them." The harangue, 
however, is too long tn be given entire, and indeecl 
too long for representation. It is, however, full of 
elevated feeling and martial eloquence. He thus re- 
minds them of the contrast between them«<elves and 
the hardy, plain -clad veterans of the old school 

Well, by your pride of feature, noble friend?, 
splendour of your martial decoration?, 

1 flco^ise in von the ions of Rome ; 

Yea, brave and valiant sons 1 But, by your liands, 

Fair and etfeminate, by the glossy show 
Of your smooth faces, rather should 1 deem ^ou 
Of Britain bom, or Belgium. You yourselves. 

By your neglect, your reckless disre^rd 
Of all your duties, you yourselves have raised 
Your foe, already vanquished, from the ground, 

And wronged at once your valour and your fame. 

Behold these walls that yet unshaken stand 
Firm as the rocks on which they rest ! these walls 
Bear shameful Witness to your weak attempts, 
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That boast of nothing Roman, but the name* 

What ! when the whole world trembles and bows down 
Before the name of Rome, will you alone 
Betray her claims to empire, and ecltpse 
Her universal glories here in Spain ?’* 

Scipio then directs various reforms. He orders 
the women to be removed, and that nothing shall be 
introduced into the army which can be productive of 
luxury and effeminacy ; and he then expresses his 
confidence that, as soon as discipline is re-established 
within the catnp, it will he an easy task to vanquish 
the handful of Spaniards who have shut themselves 
up within the walls of Numantia. Caius Marius 
answers in the name of the rest, and promises that 
the soldiers shall show themselves true Romans, and 
submit cheerfully to the most rigorous discipline. 

Two Nuinantian amb«issadors now present them- 
selves before the gcm^ral and the army. They cleclare 
that it was to the severity, avarice, and injustice, of 
the generals who had liitlicrto^coniinandod in Spain, 
the revolt of Numantia was to he attributed that 
the arrival of Scipio, with whose virtues they are 
acquainted and in whom they place the fullest con- 
fidence, had induced them to sue, as they now did, as 
ardently for peace as they had before courageously 
sustained the war. Scipio, however, demands *a 
higher satisfaction for the insults offered lo the 
majesty of the Roman people. Ifc refuses all over- 
tures for peace, and dismisses the ambassadors with 
an exhortation to look well to their defence. He 
then informs his brother that instead of exposing his 
army in fresh engagements and moistening, the soil 
of Spain with Roman blood, he has detertnined to 
surround Numantia with a deep fosse and to reduce 
the place by famine, lie therefore orders the army 
to commenge the circumvallations. 
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^ In the second seene (and between eaeh scene some 
time is supposed to have elaps^) Spain is introduced 
in the fi^e of a woman crowned with towers, and 
bearing in her hand a castle, as a s)nnaibol of those 
castles from which are derived the name and arms of 
Castile. She invokes the mercy and favour of Heaven, 
and complains bitterly of her state of perpetual 
bondage. She has seen her riches alternately the 
prey of the Phoenician and of the Greek ; and her 
mo^ valiant sons divided amongst themselves, com- 
bating with one another, when they should have 
united their amis against the common enemy 
Numantia only, careless of her blood, 

Has dared to draw her shining sword and strike 
For that old liberty she long has cherished. 

But now, oh grief ! her time of doom is near ; 

Her fatal hour approaches, and her life 
Is waning to its close ; but her bright fame 
Shall still survive, and, like the Phoenix, burst 
More glorious from her ashes. 

The circiimvallatioii being now accomplished, the 
Numantians have to contend against hunger, without 
any opportunity of engaging with the enemy. One 
side of the city is washed by the Douro ; and the 
Spaniards, then fore, address themselves to that river, 
bgfloeching him to favour the people of Numantia, and 
to his waters so as to prevent tho Romans from 
erecting towers /and machines on its banks. The 
Douro, followed by three tributary streams, advances 
upon tlie si^go, and declares that he has made the 
groatpst efforts to remove the Romans from tho walls 
of Numantia, but in vain ; that tho fatal hour has 
arrived, and thgit the only consolation he has left is 
derived from Proteus, who has revealed to him the 
futuro glories reserved for the Spaniards, and the 
humiliations to which the Romans are destined. He 
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IMrediots the'victraies of Attila» and tbe eenqnesli of 
the Gotha, which renovate Spain ; the title of 
Moat Catholic/* which will be beirtowed upon her 
kings ; and lastly, the glory of Philip II., who will 
unite the territories of Portugal to the two kingdoms 
of Spain. 

In the second act the Numantians are seen assem- 
bled in council. Theogenes inquires of his coun- 
trymen by what means they can escape from the 
cruel vengeance of their enemies, who, without daring 
to combat with thorn, have reduced them to perish 
by hunger. Corabino projlNes that an offer shall be 
made to the Romans to decide the fate of th<* two 
nations by single combat ; and that if this is refused, 
they should try the effect of a sortie through the 
fosso, and attempt to open a passage through the 
enemy. Others present 8upport«tbis proposition, and 
at the same time describe their despair and the suf- 
ferings which they endure from famine. They like- 
wise propose sacrifices to appeaso the gods and 
auguries to asc(*rtain their wisBIs. 

The scenes in the dramas of Cervantes are as dis-r 
tinct as the acts. They seem intended in the Nu^ 
mantia to exhibit the sentiments and ideas of a whole 
people, under the various aspects of public affairs. 
To accomplish this design, wo are sometimes intro- 
ducf'd into the assemblies of the nobles ; at others, 
simple citizens appear upon tbo stage, and, occa- 
sionally, allegorical personages come forward. Thfe 
second scone of this act is between two Numantian 
soldiers, Morandro and liconeio ; the former, the lover 
of Lira, a yonng maiden of Numantia, was on the 
eve of marriage when the nuptials were deferred on 
account of the war and the public misfortunes. 
Looncio accuses him of forgetting, in his passion for 
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his mistress, the dangers x>f his country. Leoncio 
t^hus replies to hia companion ; — 

Never did love teach lover cowardice ! 

Have 1 eVr been a truant from my post 
\i>»it her 1 love ? ila\e I e’er closed 
My i'yea in slumber when iiiy captain watched ? 

Have 1 e'er failed when duty called on me 
Because my heart Was filled with her sweet image ? 

If, then, these things be not objected to me, 

Why will you blame me fur my passionate love ? 

The dialogue is intiTniptcd hy the arrival of tho 
people and tin; priests, with the victim and tho iiiccnsc 
for the sacrilict' to Jupitpr. • As the priests procml 
witii the sacrificial cerenioiiit'S, the most terrihlo pre- 
sages present tliciiHelves. 1 he torches will not light ; 
tlie smoke curls towards the w'(‘st, and the invoca- 
tions are answen^d with thutuh'r. It is curious to 
r<‘mark the rxpediei^s hy which the author proposes 
to imitate tliuuder, and Which, likv C^ihher, who w^as 
so proud of his rdecipt for making it, he might fairly 
claim for his own, “ Here,’* says lie, “a noise must 
he made liy rolling ;#barrel full of stoiu's, and fire- 
works must he K't off.” Ill the air, c*agles are seen 
pcmneiiig u])oii vultures and tearing them in their 
talons. At last the victim is carri(‘d away by an 
iufernul spirit, at tho moment wlu'ii it is about to he 
slain. Manpiliio, n magician, tlii'ii endeavours in 
his turn to discovt»r the will of Heaven hy eiiehant- 
luoiit. H(« a])proaclieH a tomb vvlu'ro, three hours 
previously, a young Niiinantian had he(*n liuried who 
had died of liunger, luid he invokes his s})irit from 
the infernal regions. JJis address to the spirits of 
darkness is singularly ])uetieal. He spi'aks in that 
coinmandiiig style, and at the same time with that 
conteni])t and anger, with which the poets have gifted 
those mugiciaus wdio have not allowed tlienistdves to 
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beoDme tb^darTcs ofXikeiibr. The tomb opens ; the 
dead rises, out moves not. Mar<jaino, by fresh 
enchantoenji, bestows aniiuyation and compels the 
body tffpeak. The corpse announces that Numan- 
tia will neither be the conqueror nor the conquered ; 
but that her citizens shall .destroy one another. The 
corpse then sinks again into the tomb, and Marquino 
in despair stabs himself and falls into the same grave. 

The third act again brings us into the Roman damp; 
Scipio congratulatee»himself on having reduced Nu- 
mantia to the last extremities, without finding it 
necessary to expose his soldiers! In the meantime a 
solitary trumpet is heard from within the walls. 
Corabino then appears with a white flag in his hands, 
lie proposes to tennffate the quarrel by single com- 
bat, on condition that if the Numantian ebampion^s 
vanquished) the gates of the oi|p shall be opened ; if 
on the contrary, the Roman combatant ds overcome, 
that the siege shall be raised.^ Air the same time he 
flatters the Romans, by assuring them that from the 
valour of their champions they may count upon a 
victory. Scipio rejects w ith ridicule a proposal which 
would place him on equal terms with the enemy, at 
a time whtn he is assured of the conquest. 

Corabino, left alone on the walls, overwhelms the 
Romans with vituperation. They, however, hear 
him not, and ho *rttire8. The next scene represents 
the interior of Numantia. The council oi war is 
assembled, and Theogencs, having given an account 
of the fiiilure of the sacrifices of the enchantment, 
and of the challenge, proposes again to moke a 
sally. The warriors dread the opposition of iheif 
wives, whom they will be compelled to abandon. 
The women, mfoimed of the proposed sortie, crowd 
around the council-chamber with their infinite In 

H 
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tlieSf funm, ftnd each, in eloquent^langnage, domaiids 
i6 aluit>e tl&e foHuiKe* of her hndiiaiid 

‘'What is it that you wish, brave warriors ! 

Have, then, your sorrowfbl fancies worked on 
To ily us ana forsake us ? Do ye thmk 
To leave the virgins of Nutnaniia 
A spoil to arrogant Romans, and yonr sons. 

Your free>boin sons, in bondage to the foe’ 

Were it not better that your own right hand 
Ad once should take the life which ye have given ^ 

Would you thcn,feed the Roman pvarice ? 

Would you then sufier them in unjust pride 
To triumph ovci UH.jahile with foreign hands 
They pillage all our mansions ’ 

If you are welhresolvcd to attempt the sortie, 

Then take us with you. It wii||^e life to ns 
To pensh by your sides. Nor will \i thus 
Shorten our way to death, for famine ever 
Threatens to cut tl^thread of life in twain 

Anotlior wom^ then proscnits herself and her 
clnldroii befure the scuitori of Nuinantia, and thii*) 
speakjs : — 

Oh, children of most desolate mothers, why, 

Why fcpcak ye not, and why with moving tears 
Do ye not auppluatt your <iml wrm 
Not to dchcrt }ou ’ Doth it not suffice 
That teirible famine should oppress your hies 
But must you aho pio\c the hitternes^ 

Of Roman iigoui Till thim that yc were 
Begottf 11 frit, fi<c bum, and that your luolhcr'k, 

Your wretchid mothers, nnrved you still in treedom 
And tell them it our fate «o ni1vtr<e is. 

They who liave given you lite should take it hack 
Qh walls I if ye oiii spt uk, exclaim aloud, 

A thousand times repeat — Numantiaiis ' 

Numantians 1 liberty I 

After sexcnil of the woniQn have spuken, Theu- 
genes answers their complaints w ilh great tenclemess 
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U^viiw^aTS that they shall not be abandoned by their 
husbands, but.that, living or dyings they shall still 
be protected. Lastly, ho endeavours to persuade 
the Nihaantians to adopt a still more aesperate 
course, and not to leave within the walls of Kiiman> 
tia a single relic of their persons or their property to 
adorn the triumphs of their enemies. Ho proposes 
that in the middle of the great square of the city a 
pile should be raised, upon which the citizens should 
themselves east all their riches, and that to mitigate 
for a few hours at least tho hunger which consumes 
them, the Roman prisoners should be slain and eaten 
by tlie sohlicry. The people immediately adopt 
this frightful resolution, and separate in order to put 
it into execution. Morandro and Lira remain upon 
the stage, and a terrific scene, of love StrugglHig 
with famine, siuTeeds. Lira, .to tho passional ex- 
clamations of her lover, only answers that her brother 
had died of huiigi»r the prcceding^day ; that on that 
very day her mother had penshed, and that slio her- 
self is on the verge of <lcatli. Morandro determines 
to peni'trate into ilie Roman camp in search of food 
to prolong the life of his ini*«trc8s. Lcoucio, his 
friend, notwithstanding his n^monstranees, resolves to 
accompany liiiii, and the two friends impatiently 
(‘xpect the friendly shades of night that will alford 
tliem an o])portimity to make their attempt. 

Two of tlio citizens now aiinouiux* that the pile is 
on fire, and tliat the inhabitants arc (‘agerly heaping 
upon it all tho remains of their y>n)perty. Men, 
loadiHl with burthens of rich and preeions articles, 
arc seen passing over the stage towanls the pile. 
One of t'he Niiinaiitians then fleelares, that as soon 
as tlieir riches are consumed, the women, tho chil- 
dren, and the. old men will be massacced by the 
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soldiers to save them from the hands of the con- 
^{lierGfs. A Ntimantian mother is then introduced, 
MJlDg by the hOnd her little son, who hem a va- 
Itmblo (lAckot. She' holds* an infant ib her mast*: 

*Aolher. Oh life, most/^uel and most hard to bear ! 

Oh a'l^ny' moat deejd and terrible ! 

' Mothf^r I will no one give a little morsel 
for all thebe riches ! 

^4thir, No. my eon. 

No hrftd, nor aught to nourish thee, my chiia. 

Must I then die of hunger ? Mother, mother, 

1 aek one morsel only, nothing more. 

Jfe/Aer. My child, wliat pain thou givest me ! 
ii0lf* l>u ifou not 

Wish for it Uien ! 

Moiher. 1 wish for it, but know nut 

Where I may seek it. 

Why not boy it, mother ? 

If not, ni buy it for myself, and give 

To the Hi'st roan I meet, men all these riches— 

Aye, foV one single morsel of diy biead. 

My hunger pains me so. 

(to her infiint). A^nil thou, poor rfeatnrr, 

Why cling'st thou to my breast ^ Dost thou not know 
That in my aching breast despair has r hanged 
7*ho milky stream to blood > IVar idT my lle^h. 

And 80 content their hunger, for my arms 
Are Weak, and can no longer clasp thee to me. 

Son of my soul, with what can I sustain thee ? 

of my wasted flesh, there scarce rcinaina 
Enough to satisfy thy ernving hunger. 

Oh hunger, hunger ! tcrnble and firrcc, 

With what roost siruel pangs thou tak^st my life i 
Oh war, what death dost thou prepare for me 
JDep. My mother 1 let us hasten to tlie place 
Wn seek, fur walkiiic seems to make me worse 
Mother, My rhild, the house is near us, where at length 
Upon the biirmng pile thou may ’sc lay down 
I'he bttctben that thou bearest. 

Woro it not for its stern trnth, and stomrr reality 
too widely spread, wc might almost repent of hav- 
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ins rntroduccd a scene so fiensely terrible^ and 
full of cruel suffering. It is the dungeon of Ugo|i|io 
opened to the public, and rendered tenfold move 
^ppallin^ by its far-extended desolation. The cala- 
mity, with its bjineful wings overspreading a, whole 
city, exhibits famine contending with ' every spedes 
of the most gentle as well as the most passionate 
ftvlin^. It is because* sufferings like these have 
really existed, because the very name of wai: recalls 
them to our minds, that such scenes ought not, per- 
haps, to he brought before the oyo. The tnisfortuises 
of (Kdipus have passc'd^away ; the fonst of Thyestes 
will never again be celebrateil ; but who cap gay 
that in some city cx[)os(hI to the horrors of a siep^o, 
some iiainelcss iiiotber may not, like the Numantum 
matron, be uourislnug her infant with blood instoid 
of milk, struggling against the excess of suffering 
which human natnre was not formed to supj)ort ? 1^ 
indeed, wo a)nld succour or*siivc her, it would be 
weakness to fear the shock which so frightful U pic- 
ture produces ; hut if eloquence or poetry be em- 
ployed without ohj(*et to giNc* eili'ct to such descrip- 
tions, how can we experience any plc;isure in emotions 
which border on so dreadful a reality ? 

At the coinifkenceinent of the fourth act the alarm 
is sounded in tin* Koinan camp, and Scipio demands 
the cause of the tumult i lie learns that two' 
Nuinantians have broken through tho harriers, and, 
after killing several soldiers, have carried off some 
biscuit from a cart ; tha^ one of Hhein again passed 
the wall and gained the city, hut that tha other had 
been slain. In the following seme wo find Morandro 
again enticing Numnntia wounded and hieeding. He 
is weeping ovcir his fruxidVfate, and thu bread w}ik^ 
ho is carrying to Lira is moistened vAh his tears. 
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fill'ji&jiNi biefore her tfab last offering of hb Efibcfioii, 
aift eigplres at her feet. Lira refuses to touch the 
ame&iice which has been so dearly bought^ while 
half little brother seeks refiigc in her arms, and di<% 
A'floldier now appears upon the stage pursuing a 
woman, whom he is endeavouring to kill, for an 
ord^r has been issued from the senate of Numantia 
that all the woiiion should be put to the sworS. lie, 
howevar, refuses to sky Lira, and bears along witli 
him to the funeral ]»ile the two bodies which lay 
before her. 

Wbr, famine, and ])cstileiico now appear, and -dis- 
pute for the ruins of Numantia. This description 
of the calamities which the city has suffered is Cold, 
when compared with the preceding frightful scenes. 
Theogenes then passes over the scene with his wife, 
his two sons, and his daughter, conducting them to 
the pile where they aro to die. lie informs them 
that they are to p(Ti<*li by his own hand, and his 
uhildrcn submit to their fate. Two youths, Veria- 
•tus and fk^rvius, flying before the soldiers, cross the 
stage ; the first oinleavourH to reach a tower whieh 
will afford him a refuge, but the latter, being over- 
eomo by fanilne, can proceed no fartlieV. Tboogones, 
who has despatched his wife and ebildren, returns 
and beseeches a citizen to ])ut liini to death ; the two, 
•however, dotennine to fight near the pile upon which 
the survivor is to c-ast himself. The Romans, having 
rumarked the stillness which reigns in Numantia, 
Caitts Harius mounts upou^tho wml by a ladder, and 
is shocked to sec the city one lake of blood, and 
the streets filled with the 'dead. Scipio fearC that 
this universal massacre will deprive him of all the 
Imnout of a triumph. If a single Numanttan oap- 
tivO could W fauna alive to be chained to his ear, 
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that honour would bo his ; but Caius Marius mi 
Jogurtha^ who have traversed all the streets, have 
iUf|E with nothing but g6re and corpse's. At last^ 
however, they discover Viriatu'*, the )"oung man who 
* has taken refuge at the top of the tower. Scipio 
addresses him, and imites him, with hind words and 
promises, to deliver liimsi'lf up. Viriatus rejects 
these, ofiers with indignat *on. He is unwilling to 
survive liis country ; and, ..fter heaping cursc'S upon 
the Romans, he throws himself headlong from the 
tower, and falls lifeless at the feet of Scipio. Re- 
nown, wdth a trumpet in her hand, terminates the 
tragi dy, h\ piomising (ternal glory to the Niiman- 
tiuiis. 

'/Vie An HU ufiu was rcprc'sented several timea in 
the earlier part ol the life of Cervantes, whilst 
nation was still warm with the enthusiaRin which the 
victories of (’hailes V. had produced; and whilst 
the rc\crbcs, which they higpin to experience under 
riiilip 11. made them doubly resoluto not tu stain 
their ancient gloru^. We may imagine the cfiect 
which the Numantia must ha\(' produceil, if it was 
represented in baragosba, as it has been asserted, 
during the siege of th«it city : w e may conceive how 
deeply the Spaniardh must ha\e felt the sentiments 
of national gh^y and independence which breathe 
throughout tlie drama, and with what animation 
they must have prepared for new dangers and new 
sacrifices. Wo thus see that the theatre, which we 
havo denominated barbarous, did in fact approadi 
much nearer, than what are termed the classic dramas 
of Franco and Italy, to that of4he old Greeks, in the 
«a<J!{getic influence which it exerted ovea the people, 
and in the empire ^with which the poet . ruled uis 
audkiica. We cannot, at the same time, avmd being 
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BifiidK m wllh thB e^mt 

aiid*iIio ferocity which reigns throiighout the wfadO 
diMtta. Tho^ appalling resohition of the Nhm|b‘>^ 
tians, the details of their situation, 'the progress o# the 
plot, and the catastrophe, are all terrific. The tra- ' 
gedy does not draw tears, but the shuddering horror 
which induces, becomes almost a punishment to the 
spectator. It is one symptonrsof the change which' 
Philip II. and' the Autos-da-fe had wrought in the 
chi^raeter of the Castilians ; and we shall f^on ha\"o 
occasion to notice others. When the soldiers of fana- 
tici8i% had acquired these ferocious qualities, litera- 
ture itself did not wholly escape the iufcK^tion.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

Other dramatic worka. — Lite in Alpew. — (^ircSmstancM in whick 
it origtnalcd! — fioa Bauo^ t!« Argvl, — Variuns adventures.— 
Allegorical jiersonagra. — Analysis. — Spreirnena and trantil.itiona. 
—The aluve-utarket. — Pothetic end a^artlin? scenes.-— Society of 
the Redecnptioii.— The drama. — Opii^iona of Oei vantes.— Uii^ 
yudgmeht.— KxletiHvv reading. — Fiunilteiity with end imitation 
of the Ancients.— Kohl « qualities of the drama as conceived by 
CervAfites.— 'Freedom from afTtHdation omf conventional gal- 
lantry.— Unable to eatahlish a reform. — Prevailing taste of the 
day.— •Triuiuphant.— Lopedti Ycgaimd Cervantea both yield'tn it. 

TilERS j|B still remaining for analysis another drama 
by Cervantes— Life in Algibife Trafo/fe 
which has been called a comCdy ; but neither tha^ 
title, nor' the name of Cervantes himself, lead us to 
exp^ in this picco the same humour which rei^a 
throughout Don i^uixoto. To the gloomy jpictute 
which is rapreisRmted in this drama, no rri^ is 

.. .. . .. fc,. , . y , . .4 ■ j • 

* l^ttraturs of tho ^uth, &c.| by M. Shmondi, iii. pp. 3S0. 77: 
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afFor4e<l cither, hy livalineas of plot, or by'aoiueiiq^ 
delineation of oharacterl Cervantes did indeed^ in 
his interludes^ condescend to excite laughter ; but the 
object^ both of his oomediee and of his tragediei^ was 
to awaken terror and pity. All his compositions 
wore ^adapted to excite popular feeling, on the topics 
of politics or reljgion ; to strengthen the prid^, the 
indcpeudoncc, or the fanaticism of the Spaniards. 
Ills dramas were distinguished into tragedies and 
comedies, according to the rank of the oharacteii^ 
and the dignity of the action, and not from any re- 
ference to the liveliness or the gravity of thcireuhjeot* 

Cervantes, <as wo have already stated, had been 
detained for upwards of live years a captive at Al- 
giers ; Olid his own sufferings, and tliobo of Iiis com- 
panions, fiad made a deep impression- upon liis mind. 
He returned to ISpain with feelings of undisguised 
animosity against the Moors, and with an ardent de- 
sire to con tribute towards redemption of those 
prisoners who had fallen into the hands of the Mus- 
sulmans. Thus his comedy of AV Tralo da Arpel; 
attothor drama which he published tow^ards the close 
of his life, entitl('d Los Dams tie A rgel ; his tale of 
the captive in Don Quixoti*, and that of the Generous 
Lover, were not mere literary works, but charitable 
endeavours to servo his brother captives, and to ex- 
cite public opinion in their favour. IJis ohj^i was 
to rouse the nation, jmd the kin^ himself, agRnst the . 
Mussulmans, and to poeach a kmd of crusaSe for the 
deliverance of all Christian captives. 

To apcoinpliHli this end,, he proposed merdy to 
give to the public a sketch of the life of )ho captives 
m A]gi^, and a description of tlie interior of their 
habitations. He, therefore, employed no dramatie 
action, no plot, and no catastrophe ; nor did he pay 
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regard to the Uw8»oCthe nnitiee. Jle.only 
ooUeeted ipto ono point of view the various sufleriiigSi 
tMMua, and humiliations, wbi^h were consequent upon 
alaveiy amongst the Moors. The truth of the pio’ 
taiu, the proximity of the scene, and the immediate 
interest of the spectators, supplied the want of art 
which is visible in this drama, and exerted^ it may 
be believed, a more powerful influence over the 
aodience. 

£t/e tn ‘AlgUrt contains various adventures im** 
connected with ono another, except in the community 
of suflering. The principal characters arc Aurciio 
and 8ylyia, aii aflectionatc pair, who are exposed to 
the solicitations of their mistress and master. The 
religion and conjugal fidelity of Aumlio |)aving in<- 
duced him to repress all the advances of his mistoess, 
Zara, he is at last tempted with enchantments ; but 
the demons soon perceive that they possess no power 
over a true Christiap. lie is then exposed to the 
seductive influence of Occasion and Necessity, who 
are personified by the dramatist, and who make 
various proposals to the captive, whicli he at last 
suocecds in rejecting and expelling from his mind. 
At the conclusion of tlio piece, both Aurelio and 
Sylvia are sent homo by tho Dry, on the promise of 
a large ransom. . 

Ano^er captive, of the name of Sebastian, relates 
.with eftreme indignation, a spectacle of wliich he 
. bad boon a witness — the reprisals exercist'd .upon the 
Christians by the Moors. Tho conduct, however, 
at which the captive expresses such horror, appears 
only to hfve been a jus retaliatiou. A Moor, 
who had hion forced to sutbmit to the ceremony of 
baptism, at Valencia, beii^ afterwards exiled with 
hif countrymen, had taken up arms against the 
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ObHetians. Being^mnide pHsoner in an erigaganieitt, 
he was recognised as having been baptise<}, and vrae 
deHvered over to the Inqnisition, who condeiAned 
him to be 'burnt as a relapsed infidel. His rdations 
and fnends, eager to avenge him, bought a Valencian 
captive, of the same class of inquisitors from amongst 
whom bH* judges had been appointed) and inflicted 
upon their captive a similar death. If the rigour 
of such reprisals could have suspended the frightful 
proceeding of the Inquisition, this atterOpt to terrify 
the Spaniards with the consequences of their own 
basbaiity would have been grounded upon good 
reason. The retaliation in this c«isc did not inflict 
the punishment of the guilty Upon the innocent, for 
every iimuisitor yras bound to participate in the 
same crime. The anecdote is foundetl on fact, and 
the inquisitor burnt by the Algerines was the monk 
Mfsruel de Aranda. 

One of the most affecting scenes in the drama is 
the slave-mark i*t. The public crier offers for sate a 
father and mother and their two children, who are 
to be sold in separate lots. The resignation of the 
father, who in^liis dreadful calamity dws not forgot 
to confide in tiic goodness of God, the tears of the 
mother, and the childish conviction of the younger 
captives, that no power upon earth can dispose of 
them contrary to the M'ill of their parents, altogether 
form a frightful picture ; .the truth of wlii% is the 
more impressive, from the circumstances that the 
characters are anonymous, and that, in the present 
age, such scenes may happen daily at Algier^ or in 
our coloniiMs. The merchant, who is about to 
buy one of the children, makes him open his mouth, 
in order that ho lAay see whether ho is in good 
health. The unhappy child, unconscious that it is 
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for him to suffei* greater grief than thoea 
^hich he has already experienced, imagines that the 
merchant is going to extract a decayed tooth, and» 
assufing him that it does not ache, begs him not to 
pull it out. These little incidents more forcibly de^ 
aoribe the horrors of slavery, than the most laboured 
eloquence could do. In the child is exhibited a 
touching Ignorance of the destiny which awaits hbfi; 
in the merchant a cold and calculating interest^ con- 
trasted witli a sensibility which ho beholds without 
any emotion. We BuHer, in common with the whole 
human race, which wo here see degraded to the con- 
dition of brutes. The merchant, who is in other 
respects a wo^hy man, after giving 130 piastres for 
the youngest of the children, thus addremn him 


Merchant. Come hither, child { *tif time to giH^s ibst. 
•Atian. Siguofi I will not leave my mother here 
To go with any one. 

Mother^ Alaa ! my cUiM, thou art no longer mine, 

But his who bought thee. 

Juan, What ! then have you, mother, 

Forsaken me ? 

Mother, (>h, heavens J! how cruel are ye ! 

Merchant, Come, hasten, boy. 

Juan, Will you go with me, brother } 

Frandeco, 1 cannot, Juai|; 'iis not in my power. 

May heaven protect you, Juan ! 

Mother, Oh I niy child. 

My joy and my delight, God won’t forget thee I 
Juan* O fatlier ! motlier ! wjiither will they bear me 
Away from you ? 

Mother, Fbrmit me, worthy simor. 

To speak a moment in iny InfantTs ear. 

Grant me this small oontenthient ; very soon 
I tbsll know nought but gri^. 

M&ehant* would you say ? 

Say now; to-night is the last time. 

Mother, To-n{|^t 

Is the first time my hcait o'er felt sudl grief. 
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Juan. Pray keep me wi^ y<fU» mother ; for J knoiT not 
Whltlier he'd carry me. 

Moihtfi, Alai, poor child I 
Fortune forapok thee even at thy birth ; 

The heavens are overcast, the elements 
Are turbid, and the veiy sea and winds 
\re all combined against me. Thou, my child, 

Koowedt not the dark misibrtunes into ahich 
Thou art so early plunged, but happily 
I#aekest the power to comprehend thy fate. 

What 1 would crave of thee, my life, since 1 
Must never more he blest with seeing thee. 

Is that thou never, never Vilt forget 
To say, aa thon wert wont, thy A^e Mary ! 

For that bright queen of goodness, grace, and virtue 
(.'an ^sen all thv bonds and give thee freedom. 

A^ar, Behold the #icVed Christian, how she counsels 
Her innocent child Yon wish, then, that )our child 
Should. Iike^ourself, continue still in error. 

Juan Oh mother, mother, may I not remain ’ 

And rouat these Moors then oarry me away > . 

Moihrr, W ith thee, my child, they rob me of nly treasure 

Juan, Oh, I am much afraid. 

Moiher, , ''Pis I, my child, 

Who ought to fear at seeing thee depart. 

Thou wilt forget thy God, roe, and thyself* 

W'hat else < an I expect from thee, al)andoned 
At such a tender age, amongst a people 
Full of deceit and all iniquity ’ 

^rier. Silence, you villanous woman, if you whuld not 
Have your head pay for what your tongue has done. 

In tlic fifth act Jnau is introduced as a renegade 
ll<‘ ha«i been ‘<ediicod- by the dainties and rich cloth- 
ing y* Inch iiis master bag given him. He is proud 
of his tiirlmn, and disdains the other captives, sayipg 
that it is a sin in a Mussulman to ho seen in conver- 
sation with Christians. Cervantes has inserted a 
scene between Juan and his motlier, who is indcs|Klir 
at his apostacy. The mother, however, does 'not 
again appear; her grief must have been too .poig- 
nant for representation. 
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Tke Moape of *Pedro AJvaros, one of the cap* 
tive^ who, being unable any longer to bear the 
borrors of slavery, resolves to cross the* desert and 
efideavour to reacli Oran by following the line* of 
the coast, forms another tndepeiident p}ot, lie pre**- 
pures toil pounds of biscuit, made of eggs, flour, and 
honey ; and with this stock of provisions, and three 
of shoes, he enters upon a journey of sixty 
league's, through an unknown country, and omr a 
burning desert infested with wild beasts. In one 
scene tlie captive is introduced con8iiltin|; with 
Saavedra, under wiiicJi nanie^ in all .probability, the 
dramatist iiiteiide<l to represent himself. In anther 
wo And him in* the midst of the ^desert, where he is 
wandering aftei; he has lost his way ; bis provisions 
are exhausted, his clothes are in tatters, ^his shoes 
are worn out, and ho is tormented witli hunger, and 
roduco<l to such an extreme of weakness, that he can 
with difficulty walk^ In this statb of distress he 
invokoH the Virgin of Montserrat, and presently a 
lion appearing crouches at liis feet. The captive 
finds ids stn*ngth restored; the lion becomes his 
guide; ho reconimences his journey, and when he 
appears upon tho stage tlie third time, he has nearly 
arrived at Oran. 

Towards tho conclusion of the fifth act, tho ar* 
rival of a monk of tho order of tho Trinity is an- 
nouncinl, liearing with him a sum of money for tho 
redemption of the .captives. The prisoners throw 
themselves on their knees pi prayer, and tho curtma 
(alls, leaving the spectators to conclude that they are 
all j^ocm(<d. 

Wch am the two dramas which alone remain of 
tbo twenty or thirty wlilch wrero composed by Cer- 
vantes ill his youth. They are curious specimens of 
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the character which that great gaipe to the 

national drama of^fipain, at a period when it was in 
his power to model it according to hia will. The 
theatre of tlio ancients was not unknown to Cer- 
vantes^ for in addition to the opportunities he had 
snjoyed of becoming acquainted with it in the learned 
languages, be was very familiar with the Italian, and 
consequently with the efforts which had betm mad# 
at the court of IjOO X. to revive the scenic representa- 
tions of (ireocc and Rome. In Spain, indeed, during 
the reign of Charles V., Perez do Oliva had trans- 
lated the Elcctra of Sophocles, and the llocuba of 
Euripides; Terence also had been rendeiod into 
Spanish by Pcdi:o Simon de Abril, and Plautus had 
appeared in a Castilian dress. Cervantes, however, 
thought that the moderns ought to possess a drama 
which should repn^nt their own manners, opinions, 
and chaitu'tor, and not those of antiquity, lie 
formed, indwd, hi*^ idea of tragedy uj>on tiio models 
of the ancients ; but that which he beheld was 
not what wo discover in th(*ir dramas. The dra- 
matic art ap])eared to him to he the art of trans- 
porting th«' audience into the midst of e\ent8, calcu- 
lated, from their political or religious interest, to 
make the most improssioii upon the mind ; tragedy, 
the art of Quaking the spectators sharers in the most 
brilliant historical incidents ; and comt^dy, of intro- 
ducing them into the houses of individuals, and of 
lapng bare tlieir vices or their virtues. He attached 
little importance to that yhieh has bceoiiio a matter 
of such consequence in our eyes, — the space of time 
which is supposc*d to edapse hi tween cac*h scene, ^ and 
tho power of transferring tlie actors from place to 
place. He paid the greatest attention, on the con- 
trary, to that which wc have considered as a defect 
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SMteii draiii«» the poUtk^ and rd^ioiis or 
IjriiMl portion^ wbkli uBoogsl tH Greeks was the 
{swrinoeof the ohoms, and which Cervantes wished 
to eoiprodaoe hj the aid of aU^iioal peiwMiaM. 

lliesiieieiits, who made leltgiottaspectacks cl their 
liagedieS) always aimed at represrating the ooane of 
Brovidence or Fate as linkra with human aotbiMi. 


choruses, which, during the progress of the 
drama, shock oor Ideas of propriety, appeared to 
them to he necessary for the purpose of interpreting 
the will of the Divinity, of recalling^ the thoughts 
ft»m terrestrial to higher objects, and of re-establish* 
iag^hiitmnquillityof the soul by the delights of 
lyneal poetry, alter the passionate* excitement of 
iheairicu eloquei|oe. Such, likewise, was the end 
which Onwantes proposed for himself in the creation 
of the a}Ie^[orical porsonaues. He did not allow them 
to mkigle tn the i^ion hue supenMiural beings, nor 
did he |aake any of the incidents depend upon their 
— soy. Indeed, like the choruses of the ancients, 
f might be rejected from bis dralnas altogether, 
bout any void being perceived. His aim was to 
give us an idea, througlf their means, of the eorre- 
SMuding progress of the universe, and of the designs 
cl Providence. He wished to enable us fo heboid in 
his dramas the things invisible, as thoiigli*thcy were 
material. He wished to tnuis^rt his drama from 
the real world into tlie realm of poetry, and he en- 
deavoured to accomplish this object by the assistance 
of the most elevated langgage, which he could put 
into the moudis of thesf* unearthly beings, by the 
ms|dc of lyrical poetry, and by the emploj^ent of 
the^Mdest figures. These ob^tt, which were alto- 
gether exola£d from the modem .drama, but which 
pwtte much considered by the ancients^ have been bht 
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imperfectly attaincil by Cervantes. Perhaps ho tlid 
not possess in a high degree the lyrical talent. If 
there are any sublime passages in his plays, they are 
to be found in the dialogues, and not in tlie rha]>so> 
dies of his allegorical personages. Mortiover the 
introduction of allegorical characters u]>on the stage, 
appears to he directly contrary to the essonee of 
the drama, which, as it appeals as wtII to the eye as 
to the ear, ought not to iidmit of objects which never 
can have a visible existence. When the Kamiiie or 
Pcstilenee a])i>ears in the Xtfmantla., and Cecasion or 
NiK!essity in the Lij? of the aetion of the 

drama is arrested. I’lnTe metapliysieal abstractions 
dchtroy at onei* the illusion^ the vivacity, ami the in- 
terest of the drama, and the att(‘iition is confused by 
these varying appeals to the intellect and to the 
• senses. . 

In the Nowuutlif^ CVrvantes has scrnpnlonsly ob- 
served the unity of aetiini, tln^ unity of Intercast, and 
the unity of ])assion. No episode is mingled with 
the terrible ]»lot. The whole ])eoj)le are animated 
with one idea, and ]>artake of the same sniVering. 
Individual wri tche<liu>s is swiJlowed nj) in the 
general calamity, which it only serves to render more 
striking. The story of Aforundro and Lira ]>resetih^ 
ns witli a ])ietur<; of what every lover iu Nuniantia 
must have suftered ; and, instead of detracting from 
tlie interest, serves to coiicentratti it. There an', 
no truces either in this play or in the J/tfe h’n 
Afyu'ry, of that insipid s])irit of gallantry which 
has infisted the French theatre from its birth, and 
which has been tTroncmisly attributed to the ^Spanish. 
In Cervantes, and generally in the »S])aiiibii dramas, 
we never see a hero in love hut when he ought to Im^ 
so ; and their language, figurative and hyperbolical 
1 
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fl» it is,, according to the bad taste of the nation, is 
stiU passionate and not gallant. The unity whidi 
ivas so rigorously observed in the Numantia^ was 
eompletcly abandoned by Cervantes in his Life in 
AlffUri, It is strange that he did not perceive that, 
it is this quality alone which is the basis of 1^^ 
mony ; which preserves the relation of the various 

e rts which distinguishes the productions of genius 
an real life, and the dialogue, of the drama from 
the conversations of i^ciety. Life in Algiein is, con- 
sequently, a tiresome play, and loses its interest as 
wo advance in it, notwithstanding it possesses some 
beautiful scenes. 

llitherbj we have only animadverted upon the 
errors of the art ; in other points of view we may 
perceive that it was in its infancy. Thus Cervantes 
has formed a false idea of the patience of his audi-* 
ence. Supposing that a fine spooch must produce 
the same onoct upon tjic stage as before an academi- 
cal assembly, ho has frequently made his characters 
trespass beyond every boundary, both of natural 
dialogue and the reader’s patience. Ho wllD in his 
narrative style was so excellent, who in his romances 
and novels so completely possessed the power of 
exciting and of sustaining inten*st, of saying pre- 
cisely what was proper, and of stopping cxa^ly 
whore he should, yet know not how much the pub- 
lic would bo willing to hear from the mouth of an 
actor. Many of the Spanish dramatists appear to 
have been equally ignorant upon this point. 

The two dramas of Cervantes occupy an insulated 
situation* in the literature of Spain. TVe discover 
not after this great and original writer any instance 
of that terrible majesty which reigns throughout the 
Nnmantia ; of that simplicity of action, that natural 
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dialogne^ and that trath of sentiment. Lope de 
Vega introduced new plays upon the stage, and the 
publ^ captivated by the pleasure of pursuing an 
intrigue through its thousand windings, became dis- 
gusts with the representation of powerful and deep 
emotions, which produced not the effect of surprise. 
Cervantes himself gave way to the national taste, 
without satisfying it, in the eight plays which he 
published in his declining years ; and the (/astilian 
iBschylus may bo said to have left us only one real 
specimen of his dramatic genius.* 


CHAPTEli VIII. 

Attack of Cadiz by tho English— Calls forth tho satirical genius of 
Cervantes — Ilis happy irony— Story of the Espanola IngUua 
—New difficulties, owing to the titachery of an acquaintance— 
Compromised w*ith the agents of government — Called to Madri<I 
— RMidence there~.l)eath of Philip 11.— Grand solemnities— 
Strange commotion, and battle of the priests — Celebrated by 
Cervantes in a burlesque sonnet — Idiom of tho country people 
—Residence in Seville — Agent to people of rank— Familiar 
acquaintance with the customs and manners of the people— Origin 
of bit novels — Tiicir character and object — Andalusian tone of 
his wit and satire — Mixing with the people — Foundation of his 
Don Quixote — His commission in La Mancha — Doubts enter- 
tained— Visit to Valladolid — Supposed imprisonment — Tradition, 
anecdotes, and reflections — Composition of Don Quixote — Its 
reception — Criticisms and discussions — Models — His ideas of 
romance on new principles. 

Cervantes continued his residence in Seville 
during.the following year of 1596. In tha^rcar, on 
the first day of July, an English fitvt of on^iundred 

* Literature of the South of Euro{K;, Re., by M. Sismoiuli. 
Hi., pp. 377. 392. 
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and fifty sail, commanded by Charles Howard, 
lord high admiral of the kingdom, with an army of 
twenty- three thousand men, Under the orders the 

Earl of Essex, the celebrated ij^ivonrite of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, suddenly appeared before Cadiz. The Spanish 
ships lying in the bay, taken by surprise, were soon 
thrown into disorder, and retired under the batteries 
for shelter ; which circumstance augmented the con- 
sternation and alarm in the city, as there was no 
military man there of sufficient experience to under- 
tak« its defence. This gave courage to the English, 
who disembarked their troops and entered the city 
after a feeble resistant. The town was given up to 
pillage, and the English, loaded with a rieh booty, 
after setting the city on fire, abandoned it on the 
twenty-fourth day after their entry, re-embarking 
their forces, and setting sail with the intention of com- 
mencing similar hostilities in other parts of Spain, 
The other maritime^ towns of the kingdom, as was 
^natural, took the alarm at this unforeseen and suc- 
cessful enterprise, and made great exertions to pre- 
pare for their defence. At Seville the asistente or- 
dered a battalion to bo formed of twenty-four com- 
panies of infantry from the immediato neighbourhood, 
having as officers a number of the first gentlemen of 
the place. This body, on holidays, Dvas trained to 
the nso of arms, in military evolutions in the plain 
of Tablada, for which purpose the duke of Medina 
had sent the captain llecerra to that city. The gal- 
lantry and niartial spirit of the young men enrolled in 
this new militia, and the promptitude with which they 
answersil to the call of arms, formed a striking con- 
trast to the inactivity and cowardice of the iiuiabit- 
ants of Cadiz, and the want of energy which they 
had shown, in not daring to attack the enemy during 
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80 many days, but allowing them to sack the city 
and retire with Impunity. Tho ostentatious entry 
of the duke into the city after so lamentable an event, 
as if he hod come to ^lemnise the most signal vic- 
tory, could not fail t<fbecome the subject of public 
censure and ridicule, and provoked Cervantes to the 
composition of a sonnet in wliich these occurrences 
formed a theme for the pleasantry and native irony 
of his genius. On this expedition of the English to 
Cadiz he some years after founded lfj|3 tale entitled 
la Espanola Ingleia. 

In order to save the expense of conveying to tho 
court some moneys collected under his commission, 
Cervantes prepared to remit the amount in lettc|g| of 
exchange from ISeville td Madrid : a sum of 740(1 
rcales, arising from his collection in Velezmalaga and 
the neighbourhood, he consigned to a merchant, Simon 
Freire de Lima, who engaged to pay it in Madrid. 
Cervantes, on repairing soon s^fterwards to that city, 
not finding Simon Freire there, wrote to him at 
Seville, and he then diiucted Gabriel Rodriguez, <i 
Portuguese, to pay the amount to (Jervantes ; but this 
was not done, and in the mcuntiine Freire himself 
failed and absconded from Spain. This event obliged 
Cervantes to return to Seville to procure the recovery 
of this sum ; when he found, on his arrival, the whole 
property of Freire seized on by his other creditors. 
Cervantes represented this to the gf>vcriiment, who 
on the 7th of August 1595, scut a mandate to Dr. 
Bernardo de Glmcdilla, in ll^viUo, to raise from the 
property which Freire liad left in that city, tlio pay- 
ment of the amount claimed by Cervantes, tjie receipt 
of which was verified and remitted to the treasurer- 
general, D. Pedro Mesia dc Tobar, by a. letter of the 
29nd of November 1596. 
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These circamstauces^and others which created some 
apprehensions on the part of thegov^mentasto the 
conductof the principal surety, wasthecauseof himand 
the other suretiesbeingcompcll^inthe following year, 
1597^ to make a return of the Cervantes had re- 
ceived inthe execution of his commission. They replied 
that they could not furnish them in con^quence of 
Cervantes l>eing in Seville, and having in his posses- 
sion the papers and documents on which their accounts 
were founded. ^ At their instance a royal mandate of 
the sixth of Septeinlier of this year was forwarded to 
the licentiate Caspar de Vallejo, judge of the auditor- 
ship of the mid city, to require sureties from Cer- 
vaqj^ that within the space of twenty days he would 
present himself at Madrid to give an account and 
pay the balance remaining due ; and on his not com- 
plying, to arrest him and place him in the custody of 
the court at the disposal of the tribunal of the chief 
tn^asurer; a measure ^which was commonly taken 
with other agents, imprisoning some of them in 
lleville for tlic space of five, six, or eight years, after 
the expiration of their respective commissions. 

The exigencies of the treasury resulting from the 
enormous expenses attending the conquesjy^f Portu- 
gal, and the Terceiin Islands, and the cm of the 
unfortunate armada directed against England, called 

the invincible the continued changes in the con- 
stitution of the revenue and its tribunals ; the new 
duties and taxes which were laid, and the want of a 
well-regulated system, contributed to embarrass the 
finance department, and to introduce distrust, com- 
pulsion, sequestration, arrests, and other judicial pro- 
ceedings among the persons employed in the dificrent 
branches, of collection. Cervantes represented the 
impossibility of giving sureties whilst at Seville and 
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absent from homo ; for which reason and on account, 
of rthe smallness of his debt, he demanded that his 
acoount might bo passed for what he appeared to 
owe, and that he miffht bo discharged from prison 
in order to repair to Ipadrid and complete the settle- 
ment of his accounts. 

We are ignorant of the result of those proceedings ; 
but it is certain that Cervantes remained at Madrid 
at least until the next year, 1598. Philip II. died 
on the thirteenth of Septeml^r of this year ; and for 
the due solemnisation of his funeral, the city of Madrid 
directed a catafalque to be raised on so magnificent a 
scale, that one of the historians who mentions it de- 
scribe it as the most astonishing monument human 
eyes had ever beheld. 

It was adorned with elegant Latin inscriptions, 
and ornamented with numerous statues of Juan Mar- 
tinez Montanos, and Gaspar Nunc^z Delgado, and 
also with the finest pictures ^of Francisco Pacheco, 
Alonso Vasques Perea, and Juan de Salcedo ; all 
among the first artists of Seville. ^ 

On the twenty-fourth day of November, the exe- 
quies were commenced, with the assistance of the 
city, the&diencia, and the tribunal of the inquisition. 
On the loilowing day appointed for mass and the 
services of the Church, there unfortunately arose so 
violent a quarrel in the same church between the 
inquisitors and the audiencia, in consequence of the 
president having covered his seat with black cloth, 
that without regard to the place or the solemnity of 
the service, the inquisitors were excommunicated. 
The priest retired to finish the mass in the sacristy, 
and the preacher descended from his pulpit, where 
he stood prepared to pronounce the funeral oration, 
leaving the tribunal of the inquisition in their places 
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RiitU five in the evening, in the act of protesting and 
mnonstrating ; bat through the mediation of the 
marquis of Algaba, the dissentions4were allayed, and 
the inquisition absolved froiu the censures of the 
Church, both parties submittw to the king and the 
royal council the settlement of ^is importacd dispute. 

The decision did not arrive until the end of 
December, and on the thirtieth and thirty-first, the 
funeral honours wore renewed, the catafalque having 
renipined enacted with the other preparations of the 
funeral. The sumptuous preparations for this cere- 
mony, and the long time it lasted, attraotc^d an infi*' 
nito number of persons from all parts to see it, and 
excited such extreme admiration and hyperbolical 
language in the peojdc of {Seville as to induce the 
festive muse of Cervantes to compose a sonnet, in 
which ho descrilics the ostc^ntation and splendour of 
the coronifiny, and Intrlesqnes its absurd and long 
duration, in the peculiaj* idiom of the country people. 
This sonnet was so much to his taste, that he did not 
hesitate in his Viaffe a I Parnaso to place it among his 
best productions. 

These facts indisputably ])rovo that Cervantes 
resided at that time at »S('\iilc, where he wA engaged 
in agerieirs for various persfnis oi rank afiu distinc- 
tion, and among others, D. ilernamlo do Toledo, 
iSehar de ( ^igalcs, with whom ho eontraeted an inti- 
mate friendship. From his ])rolonged residence in 
Seville an opinion y)revailcd, even among some of his 
contemporaries, that it was the place of his birth. 
And tlio intimate knowledge which he shows of the 
streets, alloys, an<l suburbs of that town ; of the 
manners and mode of iifo of the Sevillians, their 
foibles, imd the gossiping tales most prevalent among 
its credulous populace, prove that be must have re- 
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sided there for a considerable time. It was henosii 
too, he derived the subjects for some of his tales; ai 
he found there the no^ robbers Rineomte y 
tadilloy whoso adveotura occurred in the year 1569 ; 
for H was about tliiflsfee^ agreeably to the testimony 
of D. Luis Zapota, that thc^re existed a brotherhood 
or society of the most desperate and daring character 
in Spain, who had formetl a regular and established 
system of robbery, attmd i with great risk to per- 
sonal security, and setting justice and public autho- 
rity at delianee, iis is shown by Cervantes. In hia 
talc of the Zdam Esefremeno^ be extanpHfies the bad 
effects of Hev<*rity in a bunband, tlie evil consequences 
of lleenticMisiK'h*^ and indolence in the young, the 
b<dii>Ii urtniees of a enifty and jealous duenna. 

The two tales, the one La Tia Fhtgida^ which has 
remaint'd unpublisli<‘d to our own timi's, and that of 
the Curum iw/u rtlnentCy and perha]>s sonic others, 
were written during his rcsi^huice at Seville, when 
they were rea<l in ninnuscript and highly appreciated 
by tlic lovers of l(*tters ; and through this channel 
the three first wore plaeed in the hands of the licen- 
tiate D. Fraiieiseo Porrasde la (^iinara, prebendary 
of that ^Hfirvh, who included them in a collection 
which nSr formed, in the year 1G06, of various 
works of his own and otliers, for the entertainment 
of the Anhhishop 1). hVrnando Nino do rSuevara, 
who beguiled witli them his summer siestas in Um- 
bretc. 

But this mode of lib?, which cnablcMl Cervantes to 
form Hiich an intimate knowledge of the idle and 
giddy population of *SeviIle, did not prevent his cul- 
tivating the friendship and enj(»ying the company 
of the most illustrious men of gtmius, wlio had their 
residence there at that time. One of these was 
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•Francisco Pacheco, the celebrated painter and poet, 
whose studio was the common resort of strangers and 
the most celebrated persons of Seville, and whose 
great love for letters induced him to paint the por- 
traits of one hundred and seventy persons, among 
whom are found one hundred of the highest eminence. 
It is known that Cervantes was one of these, and that 
he was also painted by D. Juan de Jauregui, also a 
famous painter and poet of Seville ; and there are 
substantial grounds for bc^lioving that that writer was 
on ka intimate and friendly footing with Pacheco, 
and that he 'was one of those who frequented his 
academy. The same may be presumed with regard 
to the accomplished and celebrated poet Fernando do 
Herrera, who died about this time, and whose memory 
CervantM honoured with a sonnet, which has been 
preserved but not published. 

Whoever examines the works of Cervantes with a 
critical eye, bearing in mind his peculiar character 
and the events of his' life, will be easily convinced 
that his intimate connexion with the Andalusians, 
their keen and appropriate wit, their jests, and ludi- 
crous national customs, were so consonant to his 
genius, and ministered so much to his fertile imagi- 
nation, that wo may be assured that it wal^cre that 
ho formed the picture and the colours which afterwards 
rendered his pencil immortal, and so remarkable in 
that native ^acc| that delicate satire, that unrivalled 
humour, which secures an over new delight to his 
works which were written subsequently to his re- 
sidence in Andalusia. 

An opinion has generally prevailed that Cervantes 
departed from Seville for Jja Mancha, with a com- 
mission that occasioned him great perplexity and 
persecution, and which ended m his being thrown 
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into jail, where it is supposed ho wrote the first part « 
of his Don Quixote ; but allowing its full value to 
tho ground on which this tradition is founded and 
yet rotaincd in this province, we may be allowed to 
investigate tho mattei^inore thoroughly. 

At the time of rendering his accounts, at the be- 
ginning of 1603, to tho proper tribunal, the 6)llector 
of Baza, Qospar Osorio do Tejeda, presented for his 
discharge a paper of 'pa 3 rmcnt, which Cervantes gave 
him, when in 1594 ho was commissioned to collect 
the arrears of revenue owing in that city and the 
neighbouriiood. At tlio sight of this document the 
tribunal, on the fourteenth aay of January, 1603, in- 
quired from tho auditors of accounts whether or not 
Cervantes had rendered an account of his commission, 
and discharged the balance due upon it. Tho audi- 
tors ill their reply, given in Valladolid, under the 
date of the 24th of the same month, replied, that 
although the money remitted by him to tho general 
treasury agreed with the bSlanco due, viz., 2600 
reals, agreeably to the amount in tho royal schedule 
of the 13th of August, 1594, yet he had rendered no 
account of the specific sum collected in each depart- 
ment; and in order to efiect this, directions were sent 
to P. BeSmib^ dc Pedroso, purveyor-general of tho 
fleet, to release Cervantes from his prison in ^ville, 
upon his giving sureties to appear within a certain 
time, and that up to that period he had not appeared. 

A few days after this information Cervantes must 
have arrived at Valladolid, where he was on tho 8th 
of February, with his family, since it appears that 
his sister, Dona Andrea, was occupied in the service 
of his Excellency D. Pedro de Toledo Osorio, the 
fifth marquis of Villa Franca, who was just returned 
from his expedition to Algiers, and among his 
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•accounta are some papers in the handwriting of 
Cervantes. It was now intimated to him that ho 
might remain at liberty, his debt being so small ; 
and tliis he afterwards satisfied,, residing in the court 
tl*e remainder of his life, in the* presence of the tri- 
bunal which had so much harassed him. 

Whal most contributes to this belief is, the tran- 
quillity of mind which Cervantes always exhibited, 
supported as he was by a consciousness of his inno- 
cence and upright conduct. Don Gregorio Mayans 
sagaciously remarks, that when Cervantc'S makes ex- 
press mention of his being confined in prison, and of. 
tiis having in that situation planned his Don Quixote, 
his offence could not have been of an ignominious 
nature, and this conjecture is confirmed by the silence 
his rivals and enemies have observed on this occasion, 
not even mentioning the circumstance or attaching 
any calumny to it. 

These misfortunes in^the life of Cervantes are. very 
similar to those that befell the celebrated poet Luis 
Camoens,whoin in addition to his calamities some peo- 
ple, in a spirit of malevolence, accuse of malversation 
m the public moneys while he presided over the 
collection of the revenue at Macao, statiqg that ho 
was prosecuted and imprisoned on that account ; but 
his integrity was vindicated, and the calumny of his 
enemies overthrown, and ho was about to cpiit his 
prison, when a gentleman from Goa detained him 
for a debt of two hundred cruzados; the viceroy, 
however, generously tendered his protection to 
Camoens, who was thus enabled to live unmolested 
during tho remainder of his sojourn in that country. 
Cervantes, although he lived thenceforth in freedom, 
was still subject to persecution. He owed his tran- 
quillity of mind to the conscious feeling of an lion- 
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onrable integrity, and his subsistence to the fruits of 
his industry and his genius, and to the kind consi- 
deration which some of his friends and some persons 
of rank showed to his merit and his misfortunes. 

From tho end of the year 1598 the documents we 
possess afford no matter for the next four years in the 
life of Cervantes. In this period we may perhaps 
place tho occurrences in La M anchU) as such a tradition is 
still prevalent there, and it being certain that he pos- 
sessed tiesof kindredand relationship with many distin- 
guished families in that province. Some affirm, that 
being commissioned to collect the arrears of duties in 
the neighbourhood of Argamasilla, which were owing to 
the grandpriurof St. Juan,hewa8 assaulted and f brown 
into prison. Others suppose that this imprisonment 
arose from a commission that had been entrusted 
to him relative to the manufacture of saltpetre and 
gunpowder, in tho same town, the preparation of 
which was injurious to the waters of the Guadiona, 
which the neighbouring people used for the purpose 
of irrigation. 

There ailso exists another tradition that this 
incarceration happened in Toboso, in consequence of 
4 severo jest on a female, which gave offence to her 
relations and friends. But the most remarkable fact 
is, that in Argamasilla there has boon regularly trans- 
mitted down from fatlier to son a story, that in a 
house in that city, called De Medrano^ was the prison 
in which Cervantes was confined for a long time ; 
when he was so ill-treated, and in such a destitute 
condition, that he was obliged to have recourse to his 
uncle, Don Juan Bemabe Saavedra, then living at 
Aleaxar dc S. Juan, and to solicit his succour and sup- 
port. In the commencement of his letter he describes 
himself as being in a most wretched condition— am 
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worii oot,'* he SAyi, **hy long daysand miserablenights 
of oonfinement in this dungeon of a prison.” Bat this 
docnment, which is said to h^ve been preserved to 
our own days^ has disappeared in such a way that 
the most anxious inquiiy and research to trace it 
have been vain and inefTectual. 

If we wore to give credit to this tradition^ we 
might conjecture that Cervantes Y^eing at liberty to 
proceed to Madrid, left Seville in 1599, or soon after- 
wards, and stopt at La^ Mancha, under the protection 
of his friends ; and that the long 8ilen(*o of his judges, 
and the susf>ension of judicial proeecdingsi, gave room 
to believe that lie was discharged from his employ- 
ments, and that proceedings against him had ceased. 
To this belief other contemporary events contributed, 
as the change of government, since the death of Philip 
II., the removal of the court to Valladolid, the 
confused state of the accounts of the revenue from 
tribunals being crc*ate<] Y>y the ordinances of Pardo, 
in 1503, until the nm'ssity of simplifying the system 
of administration reduced them to (>nt\ by the orders 
of Ijcnna, on the 26tli day of October, 1602, the 
resull of which was the removal of proceedings 
against all from whom any balance was due. 

The promptitude with which C\t\ antes presented 
himself at Valladolid, agnHrahly to the order of the 
auditor of accounts, issued on the 24th of January, 
1603, leads us to siip|>OBC tliat he resided within a 
few days' journey of that place, as ho could not have 
arriveef in so short a time, if he had bi^in then living 
ill Andalusia : an<l all this leads to a probability that 
ho remaiuod in i^a Monhlia, since we cannot doubt 
that ho resided tlien^ for a long pcTiod, especially in 
Argamnsillo, which he makes the native land of his 
inffenio 9 Q hidatyo” taking an opportunity of ridt- 
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oalii^ in it the empty pretaniions of its iiiliajbMia^ 
to tiUco of nobility oaa geotilityi when the i^nh^ 
iDOMie to support suciv tiue were wantiiig ; a pemon 
that occasioned amon^ them disastrous quamls,aiid 
scandalouB brawls, and the d^y of the popn^ion, 
as several writers of that peri^ have mentionedL 
And, as a last reason, we may adduce his acouinuqr m 
the topographical description of La. Mancha, his 
knowledge of its antiquities, its customs, and man- 
nen. 

The particulars, too, which he relates of the lakes 
of Buidera, the course of the Giiadiana, the cave of 
Montesinos, the situation of the fulling-mills, Puerto*- 
l44>ice, and other parts of the country, included in 
the itineracy of Don Quixote, afford us strong evi- 
dence of his residence in La Mancha, although we are 
ignorant of the time and motives tliat have induced 
mm to fix on that country as the native soil of his 
chivalrous hero, and the soenq of roost of his adven- 
tures. 

When Cervantes removed to Valladolid, the court 
had been established there for two years, and the 
change of persons and influence hati dissipated the 
memory of the st'rvicos of the veteran soldiers. 

llis recent persecution, and tho alteration at this 
time in the system of the royal revenue, and the tri- 
bunal of general auditorship, had an unfhvourable 
influence also on the claims of Cervantes^ whose 
absenco for so many years had reduced the number 
of his acquaintance, deprived him of his friends, and 
obliterated the esteem which he merited. The duke 
of Lcftna, “tho Atlas of the monarchy," as one 
author caiU him, was the nilcr of the will of the 
sovereign, was the arbitrary disposer of all plao^ 
and hem the fortunes of all Spomards in his bands : 
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a favourite without knowledge or exj^crionce, flatter- 
ing and eflcininate, of uncultivattMl mind, as Quevedo 
remarks, iinpcrious with others, and domineering 
through the < raftiness and subtlety of his servants ; 
fond of show and sph iidoiir, hut of indiscreet pro- 
fusion and rc])rehenhibre pro<ligiility ; wliose selection 
of servants to the state was governed by political 
faction, or the niiduo influence of friendship or 
relationship. Hence it happened tliat merit and 
talent, and virtiu*, were neglected, not wllhuiit tlie 
regn*t and censure of the ooimI. 

The* I’adre Sepulveda, who wrote at that time an 
account (d* occurrenees in tin* Rscurial, laments with 
patriotic zeal ami just iiidiguation tlie maimer in 
which so many famous captains and hrave soldiers 
were doomed to ohseurity and Ui gleet ; men who liad 
dovotial their whole lives to the s(i*\ice of the king, 
W'ho had shared in (he ino.^t e^h hrated actions, 
exposing themselves 5^ tl.ens.iiid tiim-s to diatlrfor 
their country, ami hearing the marks of honourable 
W'ounds, imi only irniaiii. d iieghcti d wiLbout any 
rccoiujx'use, but lx lu Id at toe sanu* time men with- 
out ^either merit f>r s.’rvne huidi’d with honours, 
solely tlmujgh theinflm. nee the> acehh jdally obtained 
with ministers, or court ieis. iMjoally remarkahlo 
was the contennit and neghel with wlildi hdters, 
and those who cidtivaUd lh( ni w.ili so much glory 
and utility t«* the nation, wen' inaii d. fivgottcu and 
ileprived (»t patronage ; as w<' li'ain from the si'vrre ro- 
marks(>r dnan d«‘ Mariana^idido} 1 lartolomeo Leonardo 
de Argi iisola, (’hristobal th* .M('sa, ami ( Vrvanto 
himself, and tin* regnls of other eminent wTiters. 
Cervantes, we may j»resume, afterwards found it 
necessary to jircscnt himself to this powerful minister, 
to make know n bis services, Ins im'i its, and his inisfor • 
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Thus bitterly unde^TOd, Oerrantes Ibund the 
gates barred against his hopc^, and, abandoning aS 
further tJioiights' of prosecuting his claims, he turned 
to other quarters to seek his subsistence ; at one tiiiio 
employing himself in various agencies and oommis* 
sions, at another planning or composing some new 
work, or polishing tho«40 already written, and ft$h 
paring them for the public eye. Neglect^ with so 
much ingratitude by tbo country he liad so ‘Idn# 
served, or sliaring tlie small di'grei* of fatour he could, 
obtain, tlirpiigli his pieces, frupi some few who mere 
justly appnH;tate<l his merits, CVrvontes pt^ss^d the 
rest of his life coniparathely poor and riighted, in 
the midst of ,the splendour of the great, remarkable 
for the patient wistlom and resignation whicl|« dis«- 
tinguished his conduct in this last period, though he 
sometimes imparted to the bosom of friendship htl 
complaints ot the 1)uk<‘’s treatment. 

If, sometimes, from the impulse of his genius, he 
mingled in his i^vritings boinc satirical allusions^ in 
nwenge for the iiijustieo and insensibility with, which* 
he was tn»ate(l, his prudence, and the delicate manner 
in whioh these allusions were veiled, sayed^'hiin from 
the resentment of a powerful ahd despotic inditiduai, 
of whom, on the other hand, he always spoke in his 
works with ‘ that respect and considcratioii which 
prudence dictated as duo to those who ebjoycd the 
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eanfidoRia thm Soveieijgti) and who Jield in their 
hands welfaco of millions^ and tho happiness or 
misery of many^generations. 

Tho tuifortun^tc state in which Cerrantes was 
]i}accd by the disappointment of all bin elqpectations, 
mode him anxious to acoelerato the publication of his 
Don Quixote, in the hopes that judicious and impar- 
tiab readers, by a periiH^i] of this work, might satisfy 
tliemselves of the elevation and aniouity of his genius, 
and recalling to mind, by the Tale of the Captive, 
the suderings of his <*arlier days, might view his fate 
wHh coiiipaMsion, and at the same time excite in the 
public mind feebngs of just indignation agtlnst the 
injustice* and indifterenee witli winch lie had been 
tnsated. lii addition to tliis, the perusal of books of 
chivalry was not so peculiar to the lo\^er orders, as 
not to bo equally sliared by persons of loftier rank, 
as the courtiers and nobility. Among ilicse, too, 
wero to bi« found some w lio wrote and pnbli^h^ ^bo 
most absurd roniaiwes, a's the history of ,the prince 
Don PoUttHce de Jioneta^ compose<l:by Don Juan do 
fiilva y Toledo, st'fior dr Canada llennosa, and pub- 
lii^od ip the year 1602 . 

Thus it W'as not Hur[)rthtng that ( Vrvantes, fearing 
that theiiialicoorHcmtiny of hiMreaders rniglit discover 
some allusions which might lx* ajiplied to peisous of 
elevated character, or who wutc resjKTtid for their 
mflaejace and authority, bliould endeavour to avoid 
the conKeqm'tice of such rcteutment, by previously 
enlightening the roller, in the prudent versos of Ur^ 
fa deifconocidi^ piat it was wise not to meddle 
witlk such particulars,' nor to attack the conduct of 
others by dangerous and untimely jests, especially of 
persons whos(> houscs’arc of glass, and who seek for 
]^toction and interest. 
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With a vicrvrtotlieBiimao^jeet heend^voured US 
fifld a']patroTi of noble Urth, of liiffh chaincter, niid a 
love of letters, whose favour miglit accord jto .his 
romance of l>oii Quixote a greater degree of con- 
sideration and attention.- The individual keHhougl)i 
most deserving of this couiplitupnt, and tho most 
likely to aid his views, was Don Alonso LojjHk de 
Zuniga y Sotoinayor, seventh Duke of Bejar, not only 
for the strong^ttaohment ho allowed to litc^tnfe, 
but also for his encouragement of the fine arts, as 
well as tor his illustrious descent from the house of 
Navarre, and his generous rccojdion of men of letters. 
The favours ho h:id conferw^d on these, determined 
CervanU»s to dcvlioate to* him this felicitous and 
transct'ndant effort of his genius. He had applied 
for the royal license on the 26 th of l:k‘ptcmber, 1004 , 
and having obtained this about tlwv middle of De- 
oember, be proctH?<bHl to its publication at the 
be^niiing of the following yenfr. 

If the tradition bo true wliieh Don Vicente de 
los Rios relates, the objeejk of Cervantes, in this choice 
of a patron, was not merely fo obtain the moans of 
printing an<l publishing bis w.ork. He feared lest 
pesrsons of cultivated minds might disregard a title- 
page announcing the adventures of a knight- Arant, 
and that gt'neral r»*adors niiiflit not properly appreciate 
it, when they did not meet with the striking inci- 
dents to which they were accustomc<l in books of 
chivalry, and miglit not thus p^^notnito the refined 
and delicate ’satire vrliicb it contained, nris, objec- 
tion be thought would be obviated, if his work 
boro on Hs front the recommendation of the illus- 
trious name of a person, who, according to a con- 
temporary, deserved to have b^n bo0i a Mseccnas 
in the age of Augustas. 

x2 
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l!bo damo tradition infonns us, that when the Pnkc 
Waamadcacquaintcdwiththcrealdcsignofthorptnance 
of J)oii Quixote, ho refused to accept the dedication, 
and that Cervantes )nimhly bowed to his decision, 
but canfcstly entreated him to liear a chapter of it 
road. This stratagt^m, it is said,, succeeded to its 
extent ; for such was the unexpected enter^ 
tainment and"' deligtit it awoke in the hearers, that 
tliey insistod .on the'wholc*af it being repd, and loaded 
it* with Unqualified approbation and praise. The 
Duke, on this, rc'hixed in the repugnance h<* had shown, 
and theerfnlly accepted the dedication which lie had 
before treated with rontumcly. lint it would still 
soeiii that this general applaiu^ could not soften the 
asperity of an ecclesiastic, who ruhnl in tlio honso of 
the Duke, as he not only attempti'd to depreciate iho 
work and discTcdit its author, but iioditig^led the 
Duke to withdraw tlio kind reception which ho 
had honounsl him, ami in safar, thuflie ultimately 
treated him with neolocl. 

It was doubtless owing to this drcurnstancc, that 
Cervantes never afterwards dedicated to him any of 
his future \‘\orks. Tlie conduct of this ecelesiabtic is 
probably alluded to in the second part of Don 
Quixote, in the pcTsoii of the chaplain whom he 
desenhos in the house of the noblemair w'hb enter- 
tained Don Quixote. 

It is said that the public at first received the 
romance of Don Quixote with extn*mo indifference, 
as it was from its title the object of the*derision and 
eontenij>t of the half learned. Cervantes, perceiving, 
thnt.his vcork was read only by those W'ho did not 
understand it, and that tliose who were capable of 
uippreciating its merits, disregarded it, endeavoured 
to excHo the attention of the world at large by pub- 
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Itshing tlio Bu9capie^ an anonymous, bnt talented 
production, m which he criticises Don Quixote, .and 
asserts that it is written in thc^spirit of satire, abound- 
ing with instruction and entertainment, and coiAposlod* 
with the laiukblq design of banishing thef>cmicious 
reading of bookij of chivalry ; and that the per^nages^ 
introduced, thougii of pure invention, were nS, after 
all so imaginary, but that ftiey, might claim a degree 
of rehition^liip with the clianicter and actions of 
Charles the Fifth, and the paladin^ of his court, as 
well as other persons who lield some of .the highest 
dignities UndtT. the luonarcliy. The persons who 
wore thus iikIuccmI, llirotigh curiosity, to peru^ Don 
Quixote, e.ould not but aekiiow ledge its smgtftar 
n^erits, and ptweiNe the eharni of its festive and 
graceful &t\le; and by this iiie«nis Cer> antes gave to 
Uis design all the dfFeet lie liad designed, or wished 
for.^ 

But wliat<‘V(T degree of credy>ility may be attaidied 
to thesi* cireuin'*tauee'j founded on a tradition w’hich 
has bet*ii attempted to he ri’fiited by IMlieer, it ia 
heyond a d«iubt that CVr\ antes bimself. convinced of 
the just severity with whieh the ehivalrous roinanccui 
had lK*c‘n written agaiie^t hy ninny act omjilished and 
leanied fc5j>aniards, as Jaii^ Vives, Melchior Cano, 
Alejo Venegas, IVlro Mexia, Alonso dc Tlloa, laiis 
de (iranad.u Iteiiito Arias Montano, Perlro Malon de 
Cliaide, author of the dialogue f)ii languages, and 
many others, was led to satirize tlu^c hooks 
with the intention of destroying the autliority and 
inAucncc they ev ery where posses'^ed over the minds 
of the vulgar. I'lie purport gf the prologue of Cer- 
vantes, set Hied, in the opinion of Pellicer, to ohviate 
the necessity of making kiiow'ii the object of the 
work ; but on tlie other hand we cannot doubt of its 
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Mk^tfipeai^ j a p^son so well known for sincerity 
^plpn^h 'as Dob Antonio Buidiaz^ hilivingy as be 
imikreaus, himself seen it. 

iVo^,nuist conclude tlierefore that Cerrantca did 
Ikofc int^^erely to manifest^ by this little Work, the 
princiwd object of his romance, which indeed he hod 
alieady ^ declared without reserve in his prologae, but 
to" raise the veil of some ailiision to recent events and 
wen -known ‘persons, and to excite the curiosity of 
)ms. readers and lead - them to the admiration of bis 
^jemus without compromising the author. UndjM 
this porsuosio;! we' may holievc he pttbli8h<j||H|K 
anonymously, and confined it 
iiQI^Kmon, as was tho case with other cQ|rf|i||ipbrary 
writings whose authors wishqd to spean^o tntth, 
hut without making their names knoym. 

As we are i^iorant wlioihcr t'le Buscapie ap» 
peared at the same time ns Don Quixote or caiuo out 
some time afterwards, ^wo cannot 4l|indobiithe influ- 
ence it might havu tti contributing to that general 
applause which tlic author ntsnifiofls in the second 
part, bo gn^at, liuwocr, was 4110 popularity of this 
rpniaucc, that at least fo^i^tiunH appeared in 1605, 
the year in which it wai^jfhrst published ; and it soon 
spread through Franc^ftaly, ]^oi*tngal, and Flanders. 

. It is very |H>sMilik' th|| the readers of that day, catch*- 
il^j^ the many dclioa^ and satirical allusions scat- 
totw tltrough this work, to recent e\ent3 and well- 
^ known personages, might derive greater pleabure from 
the perusal than we can at the present time,, when 
ike revolutions of time havo envclo])cd in obscurity 
*4nany incidents and events, to which wc cannot now 
apply tlie satire and irony, nor appreidato so exactly 
their true merit, not lvt*ing acquainttnl with the facts 
00 which tlioy arc founded* Howevor certain and 
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positive these reflections may boi they cannoti how- 
ever, authorise or support the extroVagant opiuioB 
widely spread in Spain anU other couutrids, that 
Cervantes intended to portray in his Don Qnixoto 
the emperor, Charles th6 Fifth, and his minuter the 
Duke of Lermal^mmch less that ho made, his work 
t}\C ckumcl of a satiro on his own country i!i order 
to ridicule tlie Spanish noldlity, who he inrngmed 
were carric<l away hy an absurd spirit of ^chivalry. 
Frvim this imputation, in many n^spects injurious to 
Cervantes, ho was vindicated hy Don Vicente dc los 
Kios, who prov (^d, with singular enidition and admi- 
rable acuteness, that the sjnrit of chivalry 'was, com- 
mon to all Kuropo, and not ])ecii]iar to Spain nlono, 
of which (Jerv antes couhl not be ignorant, nor was 
it his intention to defireciah* the genius of his country ; 
and the opinion of laipc de Vega is correct, iluit In 
this dt'seriptiou of writing the Spaniards havo always 
held a lii^i station, as, in |Mjiiit of invention, no other . 
nation of the wrorld has excelfisl them. 

Ihit with regard to the persons whom Cervantes 
is supposinl to have In Id up to* ridicule, the simple 
perusal of Don Quixote is sufficient- to show ns Uiat 
tlte character and^iiianncTs of his hero, and tlio nature 
and quality of his adventures and exploits, are all 
adofited from chivalrous romances which he proposed 
as subj<*cta of ridicule ; for, as IVllicer judicious^ 
observes, Don Quixote (le la Slancha is a true A madia 
do f»aul, painted in burlesque ; * to which wo may 
subjoin, with Don Diego ilo Torres, ^tliat in the 
range of the humorous epic it is inijiossihle to fill)! 
anything to equal the charm of this iHuiianco, nor 
could a moro bitter satirp bo produced againeA the 
ahmirdities of knight-errantry. ' Cirvautcs, too, Iflie 
a great master, has added to his picturo/nany t^kftS 
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jPIPwdftektk idated of other knighta-errant, real 
ind^gilOd, in order to render the portrait of hia 
more perfect and appropriate, and the traits of 
his foa^lness and extravagance more probable." 

Ilut as at tbi^' same tifno the variety and proba- 
bility of the aflvontim^s, episodes,%ad incidents of 
tMa/otnfincc afford an ample field fon^rensurlng tlie 
vieWH and p^^judicos of society, ho endeavoured to 
eff(*ct this object with a coiiiniendable zeal and a 
direct pleasantry, with allusion to real events and 
personages. I1ic eiiri(»«ity and interest ))ecofning 
thus gr(*aterj tlie r<*inedy was more eibcadoiis and the 
euro more proin])t, without, liow(*\^r, o]>eiily wound- 
ing the H('lf-lovo of those who imagined theinsolves 
re[U'iiuande(l, by the graeeful tone and chivalrous air 
with which the rc'proof was tempered. 

From tliis ingenious mode of eeiiiiire adopted by 
(Vrvautes arose the expri'sHion of which 

his oonteiiiporary Mai|itel de Kaiiay Sousa a|>]>lied 
to < Vrvautes adfliiiLS iu relenuice to Hon Quixote, 
that he scarcely ever introduced an ineidiuit witli^nit 
deducing a useful moral froin it, I'ither o}M*nly or 
figurativ(*ly ; as he has demonstr<it<d in analysing the 
government of Saiicho, and as l*t;JJi4vr and Howled 
have shown in various parts of tlasr anuotations. 

' From lieiici' w’c may sit* how ili-lounde<l was 
the opinion of Voitaiiv, when he assorted that Cer- 
yantes found t!ietyjMM>f Dim Quixote in thf*(Mando 
of Ariosto, and how idle and absurd the atteni])t of 
Kios to ]>ro%V that (\Tvant(*s, in his inffpnioso hi- 
ththfo” ]>ro])osed to hiiusrlf an imitation of lioiuer in 
his Hind ; or that of IVllictT, who, in endeavouring to 
invalidate this opinion, pretends to have found many 
points of nwmhlance iK'twwn the Sfwiiish romance 
friid the. Golden Ass of Apulcius ; giving occasion by 
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thcBO paradoxes to some Spfiiiish literati roeideat^Hb 
Italy, as Don Antonio Eximeno, and an anonjrqoMnif' 
writer, under the pretext, first of defending Oervaiites^ 
and afterwards of criticising hini, to amuse thera^ 
selves with comparing the arms hrouglit by Thstis 
to Achilles to the helmet of Mainbrino, the we<lding 
of <^ama(*ho with the funeral games of Patroclu^ and 
Anchisos ; the apparition of tlio winged steed, with 
the Trojan horse ; the disenchantment of Dnlcipea, 
announced by Merlin, with the crtchautcd forest of 
Tasso ; and many itther such coin]iarisons. 

AVitliout adopting, the extravagant o]>iniotis of the 
one, or the perliaflb Mle conjeetiircs of the other, we 
are persuaded* that Cervantes had read and studied 
tvith a<lvantat^ tliost* cclebraUMl authors, and IIOs at 
tiriK^ adt»pt<Hl and imitatcsl some of these' si^ntimeuts 
and incidents, as Faria himself infiirins us he has 
talccn some from IVtroniiis and C*amoens ; but with 
that air, c%ase, am! HL:ht;;ies^ with that ^raeo and 
appro])rmte ele^anee, with whieli great writers know 
liow to appro])ri<ite and infii‘<e tiu thoughts of others, 
and without impairing in any di^gnx,* the iniiuitahlo 
originality of his Work. (Vr\ antes,* in ado]>thig the 
air of the old romane'* w itli its adventures Jiiid herut'S, 
opetunl a middle path hetwieii this and the old epic, 
touching neither extreme***, altlioimh it retains tho 
(pialities of lioth; as its plan, aetion, and episodes, 
and niorcwer *the mnd(>^ of expression, the '()aHsions, 
tho chanu’trt*** and <*\eiitN resemble tin* Avriters of 
elnvalry, while in probalnlity, in plot and d»*velop- 
jnont, it is nearer the regular ojiic. J lnt he may claim 
as his own tho pifpiant imny, the native grace, and 
comic wit, wdiich at that time had hud no prueprsor,* 
and has ^ce had no imitators. 

If all works of romance had been written in the 
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i^i^(»r &at Cervantes 4 cscnL^ and proposed, ttoy 
.79^0144 not bavo .19^ the reprehension and con-. 
I^pt pf reasoning and well- judging men, nor liavo 
ptovoked the satire* and burlesque witk .which they 
tAve been so happily ridiculed in Don Quixote. 
Ample matter and argument are not wanting to a 
refined gvuius where lie miglit display all the trea- 
sures of the imagination and of philosophy, in agrep- 
;^le and niagnificcut dci^'riptlon, in the delineation of 
eharaetcr, in the expresKion of the afiections and })as:> 
sions, in the riches and pomp of eloquence,- and in 
thiv correctness and propriety of language. 

' In this manner, and with such art and rules, a 
^>mnncc might ho written, that should render its 
author as telehrated in prose as tins two great poets 
of (Jrcoeo and Home in verso — cnriehin|* our 
language with a treasury of eIo(juciice, while tho 
absurd and neglech'd romaiiees ’ w 'm 1 d vanish before 
the light of new works, produeing as unexception^ 
able eiitcvtainmeut, not cmly for the i<Ue.but tlio . 
learned,*" . These are the words of Cervantes, at. a 
time when he was w'l ittng a biirlescpie imitation and 
a pleasant satire on those works, and thought 'bimsolf 
capable of exeeutiug the plan he propose^. Estab- 
lisliing ill this manner,^ not only his perpetual celc- 
. brity, like Homer and Virgil in their epics, Iniialso, 
by ridiculing all the absurd l>o«>k.s of eliivalrv', ho 
banished them from the n'}>ul)]ie of letups as useless 
and pnjudioial, and substituted for their«ibsur<l style, 
aiiotlier full of grace and urbanity, of ei^tditioii and 
instruction, of Icnming and morality ; uniting useful- 
ness with pleasure, in the prudent eoinbiuation of 
tvbtch consists the perfection of works of genius, 
agreeably to the pri'cepts of Horace. 

We may hero remark with P. SarniiciUo^ that 
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whilst Cemntes.WM wagiiftg waEr jn Ihh midmci; 
and with mich signal sucow^ against the false and 
absurd hooks of c!HYaliy» there now' began to ap^iear 
in i‘vory shape Jho idle tales and traditions of false 
eliroiiiclos, to the injury of the mtecrity .and purity 
of our history. Such is the wretchod condition* of 
mankind— to be ever pursuing phantoms instead of 
realities, and sueli the shameful abuse of talent in 
those who lead othei*s astray from the paths of know- 
ledge and truth.*' 


CHAPTER TX. 

Trtn»itory offecti of the dcaili t*f Philip U.— U^flittiont upon arbl. 
tnr) govorntnciit — Us fatal iiifluvmv on tho lurlunc» of 
*CVnanu*> — The xhtiiii of evil times ami circuinsUiicet— of o* 
dcspotie romt — IKm Qui\oti— Ji** eotil uttption — (inulnal 
prugrei«!i — rijml sule and tiiitveisil lame — Opiniuns of M. Sii- 
Diondi — KetpiAitei lor it* periifu) — Ohjert of the work— Itf 
*p|r)t, phit, rhn^iacterf>—-Aueictil and iiuHlcin iiiodvl* — Mizod 
nature — Keiil \ieM* of Ccivantes -To eiitirtuin, refoitii, and 
inslnirl— S^lX'eiiiieiis — Amrdotes— Oi ipnal idea — Power of iina- 
gination — ItbvUid ripre8entution*—T.iihiiit{tiiii]>refr*<ioii8—> Vigour 
of deKriptioii — Vast knowledfje and leaining— Vaiicls of the 
cpiahileft— Then charm aii»l (lathoii — PoHcrriileoQtra»t»«.~[)jgDity, 

* nchiieaa— Be aiit; and exqnmitc jKilMi of *«t\ le. 

Aftcu the death vif that gloomy and bi|[otcd 
monarch, I'hilip XL, in L598, genius, th^edoro, science, 
an<l the arts, aiipeared to revi>e from the deadening 
influence, whirli exti^idiiig to tie* vitv thoughts and 
minds of men, ])roduced a gemial torpor; a silenoo 
of religious and political dcs|iotisiii which Tew woro 
daring chough to break. We have seen Cervantes 
returning to his country and to his family, maimed. 
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rtrined, and neglected; without prospects or rosourcos, 
yet with* a vigour of mind, a gaiety of disposition, 
aiid^ brilliant talent, which iincler • happier clrcnnw 
stances would soon have raised him to that rank nncl 
fotiuno— the h'ast noble, though the just and iiainral 
heritage of pre-eminent mind. As it Ava'^, that •sphere 
of ardent liiind was restricted within the least pos- 
able liiiiitrt ; liberty of 'speech, disou‘<sion of all the 
great f]m*Mti<»ns cmmccteil with the religious or poli- 
tical Avelfan* of man, were uinler the same baiv as 
the libei-ty of the ]»re'^s itself; and the freedom of 
the human. energie** and inti^llect 'thus shut out — cht 
ott* as it Were at tlic fountain hoiwl — could not ex<‘rt 
a proper iufiueiice ujM»n the glory of letters, upon the 
dmina, tliv tine arts, *o'r indeed oH any of the iiitaftMi;* 
tual produetion.M of the tinn^s. ruder other kil4itU- 
tions, CV'rvafltes would never, as a eoininou soldier, 
have onibnjiced the profession o'‘ aims, continued in 
it long after he hrtd lo,st tlie um* of a linih, with a 
constitution iiii]>;unsl b\ extreme siitK riiigs and cap- 
tivity ; an ould ncNcr lijue been eonipelhdto solicit 
mean ('inployimmts niicOngenial with bis habits, or 
th be sent in a subordinat*' eu)>.ieitv from the coun- 
try for Avliieli he bad fought ami bbd into a distant 
ooloiiy. Nor would h(% A\ith tin* of imagination and 
em*rgy of s])irit, sueh as are rarely ])t»-*-e**si'd, ]ia\M» 
sulfered al)o\(* twenty years to elap-^e umler tlie dead 
csduvof a dreaded tyrant, and mon* ungrattdul ma'»ter, 
Avitbout the piiblieatioii of a Mnjile work,. or giving 
to tin* world the tirst paid of Don t^nixoti* before 
tin* year 1605. TIhh, in ad«lition to his oilier dis- 
* a])poiniiuents«*, debarred on one side from a career 
of honour by the ingratitude of a court which iH*fii8ed 
cither-to ])romote or to n‘Avjird hiitv, his mind and 
genius, like his fortune, may. truly Ik* said to have 
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hi'Mi (’oiiiloiniKKl (liiring that opprossivo rei^ii to a 
kind of solitllry hnpri%»oiimcut, worse almost in one 
tlian the Batlis of Alters ; » while a dospicablo 
rourt, and meii of rank, allected in their igiiorauco 
to d(•^|^i^5C even his l)6u Quixote. 

Whe n SpaiiidK'gaii to breathe from the weight of 
‘'Uccc&sive ware and oppression at home, and peace 
and the UM^fnl arts for a brief iniiTval st'cined likely 
to ro npiM'ar, tin* chanufe, though not niort* fiwoumble 
to the fortunes of (ATvaiiti^ was shown hi tlie rapid 
progi’CSb and extension of his fame., Tht* siiceess of 
his new A\oi*k (at first retei\ed with coolness), cvofi 
at that })eriod, and notwdthsiandintr tliC eu\ ions at- 
tack^ of his ^‘onteniporarieN was wonderful ; for inoro 
than thirty thousand copies are known to Iuitc boon 
struck off ’during the author's lifetime. It was trans* 
lated into all lani*uaties w.isajiplaudsd by all cla:^ 
of readers, and yet this was as nothing to the vast 
circulation and the far ampler honours pn^paritig for 
it by the future. 1\» Don Quixote Cervantes owc^ 
his immortality. No work in any laitguago ever 
exhihited a more delieah* or a iimre lively satire, 
conihiiu d with a rieher vein of invention, and wrought 
with happirr Of this, every one who has 

really read this inimitable work, is pleasantly enough 
aware ; and also that it is one whieU eaniiot be wad 
in fraiiim-nts or aiialy-isl •areonlinir to rule. To 
become niajuainted witli the knight nl La Mancha wo 
must have a full-length vhw^ of him; w.iteh liirn 
poring ovor his liooks of ehiyalry, he.ar him holding 
parh»y with paladins and enehaiiters ; ami see hiui 
soaring beyond the little euuhiu's of reason hi his 
fantastic and glorious moods. They who have read 
the histories of Aniadis and ()rlaiido, in which Kg 
took 80 much delight, know best how to estimate his 
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his lean and ancient steed, 
hracee <m his rusty armour, and traverses plains and 
mountains in quest of adventures worthy of his s wf)rd. 
They can see how every object is transformed by liis 
vivid imagination, from windmills^ country girls, 
and clowns, into giants, paladins, *Dulciuea8, and 
CDohantors; and whj all his vexations and reverses 
arc insufficient to open his eyes. To them the ex- 
ploits of the Don, w itii his fuitiiful liosinante, and 
his comic squire, Saiioho, appear in their true colours, 
and with all tlic dignity which gives so rich a zest 
to their exploits. 'L'o value these and their genuine 
diaraetc'rs at their worth, we ought to enter into the 
circuiiistaiif‘cs of the jm^vious histories supposed to 
have formed tlu‘ni, and into the views which a<’tuated 
the author in eoinmcmorating tlieir heroie deeds pinto 
the esw'iitial and <loep -seated satire of his entire* work, 
and which, without the buoyant imd mon'y*spiHt 
that aiiiinatod him, >voqUlhavo be(*n a serious labour, 
a disquisition upon the errors and follies of human 
nature and oi his times, liis pleasantry, on the other 
hand, induces us to think, and to make companions 
of wisdom and inflection by tlie wji\-si<le ; and we 
kmgli while we an* faught. Even the most divert- 
ing adventures, told in the most humorous spirit, 
iK^ar a moral w ith thi*m at w liieli the author never 
fails to point. -If we wish to take as it was meant, 
tlie humour afforded liy the singular heroism of the 
knight, contnisted with tlie tiTror of the squire, when, 
in tlie dead hour of night, tlioy hear the sound of a 
fulling-mill, wh» enjoy the humour doubly from our 
knowledge of the ]irril of niglit adventures and attacks, 
and we unconsciously coin)>nre their situation with 
that of lloiner’s and Virgil's heroes, when plotting 
to surprise the enemy in their camps. To form n 
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just opinion, tint work must be underiifcood mid md 
a whole. Xo extrActs could cotivey ail idea Of 
the* iwl ventures at tlie inn which Don Quixote iina^ 
^u!i(*d was an enchanted castle, and where Siilanoho 
was thrown in a Idanket. It is only in the work 
itself that we can enjoy the wit of the tine contrast 
btjtween tho gravity, thoml'asurcd language, and the 
manner of Don Quixote^ and tho ignorance and vul- 
garity of Sanchp. It must be left to the power of 
the narrative to the interest^ and charm of tho 

whole, blending the liveliness of imagination which 
results from variety of advtuiturt?s, w ith tlio liveliness 
of wit which displays itself in the delineation of cha- 
racter, to rivet the attention of the rc‘ader to aueh u 
lMK>k. This is show’ll by the inditterenco of those 
who have p<?ruMod and n‘lfehed it, to the liest extracts 
w^hich could he taken from it, and muehds also lost 
without soiiit' aequaintjinec with the language, and 
with tho cn^t(>tns and iiinnnoi*^ <if tlie liero*s country. 

Another, aivl not the least striking feature in tho 
composition of Don Quixote, h the cruitiunal contrast 
j>re3crv<Ml In'twetm what has been ealletl tlie poetical 
and the prosaic spirit. ^ The imagination, the emo« 
tions, all tho most g< nerpus qualities and impulses, 
tend to elevate Don Quixotes in oiir eyes. Men of* 
noble minds, w’e know, both before and since the age 
of the hero, niad(‘ it the object of their lives to defend 
the >voak, to ai<l the oppresse d, to ho the champions 
of justice and innoeenee. Jdkc Don Quixote, too, 
they evcrywliere diseovero*! tho image of those vir- 
tues whicfi they w'orshipped. They heji^tMi that 
disinterestedness, nobility, courage, and chivali^, 
wsfe still in existencts. Without calculating ui^jn 
their own powei-s, they still exerted thcmselvos for 
the welfare of the ungrateful, and sacrificed them- 
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to abd Tirineipk*9, many considtTcd 
UtO^ber illasoiy'. The devotion of heroism, indeed, 
0tDd tlie trials of virtne, are among the noblest and 
most exemplary thonu'H in tlio history of man.* 
They prestmt the bi*st subjects for the higlicst bpecies 
of poetry, which is for the most part little more than 
the repn^sentatfon of n rand and disinterested feelings. 
The same charaebT, however, which excites our 
lidniiration when bch(‘ld from nii i»levatod situation^ 
becomes almost n<licnlous when vic>\ed from the le\i I 
of the earth. Wd know that tht‘re is no more fertile 
source of cnb^riaininent than tsror, in other words, 
blunders and iiih>tak<N. * Tht^sc, which abound in 
the adventurt*8 of the hw), hy producing the most 
comic jiivta-positioiis, and what may bo truly termed 
witty incidents, nliich s[K»ak for themselves, .abound 
throughout the narration ; for'a man wdio st'c^ nothing 
around him but wluit is heroic oi chi\alr6iis, must 
assuredly givi» fre<j\i^it oecasitm for the play of 
strange e<iiTihinatinim, odd situations, and noved 
cKveiits. Next to sindi ph asaiit iiiistakes are tliosc 
contrasts still iin»re ]>rothictive, )>erhups, of risible 
Offects, for nothing <mii he mori‘ singularly contrasted 
than the poetry and the piose of life; the ruiiianceof 
tho •imagination, and the ]»etty details of everyijay 
0ccum*ncc ; the valour and the gn»at appetib' of the 
hero ; tlio pnlaci* of Ariiiidii and an inn ; the en- 
chantcsl princesses and 3lantorna. 

It is from theSM* considerations tliat some persons, 
in tho opinion of M. iSisujoiidi, have thought Don 
Quixote one oi the most melancholy hooks that was 
over written, and it is so far true, that tho ground* 
work and moral of tlic romance arc, in point of fact, 

* M. Stbinondi, ** Liiciature of the South of Kurope/* vol. 
111., pp. 905i 34^,350. 
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of a inoiirnfiil cliaractcr. In tlio unlucky atlvcnturcs 
of his hero, CtTvaiiti's has, in sonu* inoasurc*, exhibited 
the variety of noble feelinprs, and the illusions of an 
heroic myid. In Don Quix(4e we beliohl a perfectly 
gentlemanly and aeeoiiiplisln‘d man, who is, notwith- 
standing, the object f>f continual ridicule, — a man 
bnivc beyjiinl all that history couhl boast «»f, — -who 
confronts the most terrific, not only of mortal, but of 
HUpeniatiiral teirors; whose hinh sense t)f lu>nimr 
will not pcTinit him to hesitati* a sineh* nioincni in 
pcrf(»rinin;r his smallest ju-oinises, or to deviah* in the 
slightest tle^oe fnmi strict truth. ^Disinterested also 
as hrave, he comhats only for virtm* ; and when ho 
is anxious to jxis'-ics*- a kin<fdom, it is for tlic purjiose 
of conferring it upon his faithful s«|nire. lie is at once 
the most faithful and most respectful <jf lovers, the 
most Itumaiu' *of warrior-, tin' kiinhst master, the 
most rc<louhtal)l<‘ and ]»erfect of casaliers : with a 
taste as ndined as hi-- intcllei^ is richly stored and 
cultivated, hi) must be allowed to surpass in good- 
ness,. in loyalty, Jind in valour, all tin* Annnlises, 
and tin* < )rlainlot>, w lioni he had proj.osed for his 
model. Mis most cfeiierous enter j)rises, iiowever, ar»; 
rewardf'd tally with hard knock.- and iiimbles ; while 
his htve of jjlory hrinos t vervbody around liiiii into 
stime scriinis scrape. 'I’he ^rjants with whom he 
(Monhat.- so iniiiifully, turn out to be windmills; the 
ladies w hom he frees from the ]H>wer »)f enehaiiters. 
arc siinjdc women, pf»»in;r upon tlndr own aflairs, and 
whom In* almost fri^iiiteiis to death. 'J’ho nn'ii. in 
particular, ho treats vt-ry eavali(Tly, ainl, in tin* i‘lea 
of n^dresfiiii" tln-ir wtoults ami injuries, L^ciierally 
leaves behiinl him some impressivi* mark of his 
favour. It is on this aeetmnt that the haelielor J^opty. 
remarks with proper feeling: — “I do not precisely 
L 
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•comprehend your method of redressing people’s 
Wrongs; for^in my own case, you have made me 
.orookod when 1 was straight enough before; you 
have broken my leg, and it Will never be set right all 
days of my life ; nor, for the life of %e, can I 
understand how you c<an repair injuries, for that 
which I have received from you will never he re- 
paired by you. It was the most unlucky adventure 
that ever befell me, when 1 fell in with you in search 
of £Our adventures.”* 

TOie conclusion, tln‘refore, to wdiich we must come, 
after a perusal of^)on Quixote, is the one no doubt 
feelingly entertained by the baeludor, that a high 
degree of enthusiasm is prejudicial, not only to the 
inmviduol who is actuated hy it, and w lio is deter- 
mined, without asking leave, to o«irriiiee himself to 
the good of others ; hut it is equally dangerous to 
society, the rules of which it hifritiges, puts people 
at variance with its Hjnni and its institutions, and 
produces strange and often ludicrous results. 

Although a work, as it has Ix^cn before observed, 
which treated this subject seriously and logically, 
would be as melancholy as degrading to humanity, 
yet a satire, vn ritteu without bittenichH, may still hi* 
a gay and sprightly production, becausi* it is clear 
that not only the autlior of the ridicule, hut those 
against wlioiii it is jevulled, are themselves 8useep> 
tible of high and generous feelings. It is, indeed, 
amongst such perH 9 nage§ that v>o frequently trace 
strong lescmhlaiuu^s to the kiiight of La Mancha, a 
truth more honourable, perhaps, to their hcaiis than 
to their judgment ; but that it is a fact, the fn^qiient 
occasions upon which wx ap])ly, and hear the knight s 
nameappli(Hl,to numerous designs and undertakings, 

* Buuk ui., c. i\. 
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private at well as public, is a convincing proof that 
there is at least nothing improbable, or unnatural, in 
such a character. It has been even remarked* that 
there waj| a sort of knight-errantry iii that of Cer- 
vantes himself, and indisputably so in tlie spirit of 
his actions and adventures while a captive. It was 
the love of honour and fame which in part, drove him ^ 
to abandon his quiet fetudit^s, and the calm enjoy - 
ments of hdme, to light again, t the enemies of his 
country ; whicli impelled liiin to volunteer again and 
again into the ranks, though liis previous services 
had remained nnre(}uite<l ; though he had lost the 
use of an arm, and in his own |>erson presented a 
memorial of the nohli-st military achievement, which 
am^ted i.ie increasing power of the Crescent, when 
it tlirenU'iied ail Europe. It was the same which 
excited the daiiiitli*ss bravery and persevering eUbrts 
of the captive at Algiers, which extorted the resjiect 
of the Moors, wlii(‘li, after l\p had reetdved extreme 
unction, with tlio certainty that he could not survive 
beyond the next Sunday, enabled him to behold death 
with that gay and tramjuil mind which dictated the 
noble words in his last preface ; and in his letter to 
the t'ouiit do Leinos, and in some of his latter 
writings, traces of ri*sonib]ance .are to be perceived 
bctw€H.m himself and the undeceived hero, who 
becomes conscious of the vanity jof glory, and the 
illusion of that .career of ambition w'hich was always 
ini|>cded by misfortune.f If it be true, moreover, 
that to ridicule one's self implies the highest effort of 
good taste," we think wo ace much in Cervantes to 
display the ridicule which. might sy^tach even to his 

* M. Si«oioadt, 

t Se« Th4 Lab9wr$ of Per$ik$ and Sigismunda, 
l2 
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mosl generous efiorts. Every enthusiastic mind, 
like hwy readily joins in pleasantry which does not 
spaire the individual himself, nor that which he most 
loves and respects, if, at the same time, it does not 
^gnide him. 

^^is original idea in the Don Quixote, this contrast 
between the heroic and the vulgar world, and this 
happy raillery of enthusiasm, were not, however, the 
only objects which Cervantes had in view. There is 
one more particularly apparent, and of more direct 
application, but which, at this time of day, appears 
to be wholly lost sight of. Wo must always recol- 
lect that the literature of Spain, at the moment when 
Don Quixote first appeared, was overrun with books 
of dtivalry, for the most paii wretched compositions; 
and such was their influence, that not only was the 
national taste [lerveriod, hut its spirit was mi»» 
applied. Doubtless, this chivalric mythology con- 
tributed to impress upon the imagination ideas of 
morality and honour, and in so for to produce a bene- 
ficial effect on the character of modem nations. Love 
was purified by this spirit of romance ; and it is pro- 
bably to the authors of Lancelot, of Amodis, and of 
Orlando, that wo owe that high feeling and gallantry 
which distinguish modem European nations from the 
people of antiquity, as well as that homage towards 
women, and that/ospect, bordering u])on adore t^n, 
with which the Greeks were perfectly unacquainted. 
Briseis, Andromache, and Penelope, humbly and 
timidly resign themselves to the anns of their con- 
querors, at once Hieir mistresses and their slaves. 
Good faith, in iqpdera times, became the handmaid 
of force, and dishonour was then, for the flrst tlmoi, 
attached to falsehood, which, though looked u|>on os 
immoral by the ancients, was never considered to be 
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shameful. The sentiment of honour was connected 
with our very existenoe; disgrace was rendered 
worse than death ; and, to conclude, courage was 
made a necessary quality, not only to the soldier, but 
to man in every rank of society. 

But if the genuine romances of chivakr had 
happy an influence on national manners, the imita- 
tions of them were no less fatal to the public taste. 
The imagination, when it hasno foundation of reality 
upon which to rest, and no reference to the congruity 
of things, is a quality not only frequent, but even 
vulgar. Tliere have been, it is true, a few nations or 
a few ages to which it has been denied, but when it 
does exist, it is endemic throughout a whole nation* 
The Spaniards, the Provencals, and tho Arabians, 
have all their own peculiar cak of imagination, which 
is distinguishable in every individual, from the poet 
to tho peasant. If this imagination is not confided 
to tho direction of rules, it is^astonishuig to observe 
the nuniW and variety of the extravagances into 
which writers are hurried. 

In the examination, for instance, of Don Quixote's 
library by the curate and the barber, they cite tho 
names of hundreds of the old romances of chivalry, 
which Cervantes condemns to the fiames. It does 
not appear that the fault, even of tho worst, was that 
tiie^ were destitute of imagination. There was 
imagination in Esplandian, in the continuation of 
Amadis of Gaul, in the Ainadis of Greece, and in- 
deed in all the Amadises. ‘ There was imagination in 
Florismart of liircania, in PalmeAh d'Oliva, and in 
Palmcrin of England ; for all these imoks were rich 
in enchantments, and giants, and battles, in extraor- 
dinary amours and marvellous adventures. In the 
vast field through which the romance writers might 
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wander without encountering a single object^ it was 
dwmys in their power to tre^ a new path. Many 
of them, however, did not submit to be guided by 
nature, who ought to be our mistress even in works 
of fiction. The consequenee is, that we continually 
J^t with causes disproportioned to the efiects, cha« 
racters without unity, incidents without connexion, 
aiid a spirit of exaggeration which, at a first view, 
seems to be the result %f the imagination, but which 
in fact chills it, and by its absurdity disgusts the 
reader. There is thus no probability in these com- 
positions; not only not the probability of nature, 
which we do not look for, but not even the probabi- 
lity of fiction. Even in prodigies and fairy tales, a 
certain truth, consistency, and probability, must be 
preserved, without which miracles cease to be extra- 
ordinary, and impossibilities themselves to keep us 
awake. 

The facility of inven^ng these productions, and tho 
certainty of such strange adventures becoming popu- 
lar, opened the field «f literature to a crowd of inferior 
writers, unacqiialntcHl with all that an autlior ought 
to know, and mon? especially with everything which 
tends to form a gi*aceful style. The Spaniards, al- 
ready addicU*d to far-fetched and antithetical expres- 
sions, and imitating in this the taste of the Africans 
and of the Arabians, passionately devoted thems^ves 
to a puerile play upon words, and to that tortured 
and inflated style which seems to lie the result of a < 
diseased imagination, and wbicli, where it is con- 
sidered to be a ^rfection, is in tho power of the 
meanest intellect. This is the style which Cervantes 
touches upon in his FeUeianio (U Sylta : — The rea- 
son of the unreasonableness which you impute to my 
reason, so weakens my reason, that it is with reason 
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that I complain of your beauty and again, The 
high heavens which divinely fortify youf divinity by 
their stars, and which make you merit the mercy 
which your greatness merits.*' 

Whilst the fashionahie writers thus overthrew all 
the rules of probability^ of taste, and of compositio#, 
the multiplicity of the books of chivalry had the 
worst influence on the feelings and judgment of the 
readers. The Spaniards began, both in conversation 
and in action, to esteem nothing so fine as bombast 
and inflation. They devoted thcnnsclves, almost en* 
tirely, to the perusal of those empty authors who 
excited the imagination without engaging the other 
faculties or feelings of the mind. History, when 
comparerl with these extravagant fiction»of the hrain, 
was considered dull and tiresome. They lost all re- 
lish for truth, and that lively semse of it by which it 
is distinguished wherever it is found. Tliey became 
anxious that their historiani^ should mingle in their 
gravest narratives, and even in the annals of tlieir 
own country, cireuinstaiiccs only worthy of figuring 
in old wotnt^n 8 tales. Of this the (ieneral Chronicle 
of Spain, by Francis de Guevara, bishop of Monte- 
nodo, affords suiheient evidence. The romances of 
chivalry were, it is tnie, the inventions of men of an 
elevated character, and they inspired a taste for noble 
8Ci\tinients ; but of all books, tliesu are the lost to 
afford real entertainment or instruction. Strangers 
as the authors were to the world, it is impossible to 
apply any of the* matter wliieli we there meet with 
to the concerns of rf3al life ; or if vte do so, it is at the 
risk of violating all propriety and correctness of feel- 
ing and opinion. 

it was, therefore, a useful and |>atriotic dcsij^ in 
Cervantes, to exhibit, as he has done in Don Quixote, 
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tt^MBniee^ thd cmtions of a diseaied imagia- 
Alioiiy whiob delict in pcfftraying characters and 
d^MSribing actions whioh oonld nerer have existed, 
b tins attempt Cenrantee was completely successful; 
4 m the <dd romances fdl before the lanco of Don 
Qitixote. It was in vain for subsequent writers to 
eshtend against so witty and ingenious a satire^ and 
to expose themselves to the chance ot finding that 
tiiey had been caricatured before they made their 
appearance. It would be very desirable if, in every 
style of composition, after we have once secured the 
masterpieces, we could thus place a barrier against 
the crowd of succeeding imitators. 

The vigorous talents which Cervant^ possessed 
are powerfully manifested in his comic productions, 
in which wo never find him trespassing, as he him- 
self declares, against religion, law, or morals. The 
character of ^moho l^anza ofifors an admirable con- 
trast to that of his master. The one is full of poetry, 
the other of prose. In Sancho are displayed all the 
qualities of common life, under tho influonco of a 
corrupt priesthood, and a more vicious govornment ; 
a combination of sensuality, gluttony, idleness, cow- 
ardice, vain boasting, egotism, and cunning— all of 
theso mingled with somo degree of native worth, 
fidelity, and even shrewd sense and good-nature. 
Cervantes was fully sensible that be could not bring 
into the foreground any odious character, more* es- 
pecially in a comic romance. In spite of all his hits 
at them, it is evident that he wishes both Don 
Quixote and his squire to be on good tenns with the 
reader ; and thongii ho has invariably placed the two 
eharacters in contrast, he has not given virtuous qua- 
lities only to the one, and vice to the other. 'Whilst 
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pursamg too fiir tlmi lofty philos^hy wUdi fai tlio 
of&prinff of exaliod mlndsi Simolio em no bm^ in 
taking ror his guide that practieal and ealeolating 
phiioaophy, on which the proradia of all nationa aro 
founded. Doth poetry and proee are thus turned into 
derision ; and if onthiieiaem euffere in the .pereoii 
of the knight, ^tiam does not escape in that of the 
squire. ^ • 

The general plot of the Don Quixote, and the chain 
of incidents which it contains, nmy truly be oon« 
sidered prodigal of wit and imagination. ' The pro* 
vinoe of the imagination is to create.* If it were 
admissible to make a profane application of the words 
of the Evangelist, the imagination r^resents the 
things which are not, as the things which are ; and 
indeed the objects which have been once presmited to 
ns by a poweirful imagination, remain impressed uj^n 
the memory’’ as though they pq^ossed an actual exWt* 
once. Their form, their qualities, their habitudes, 
are so marked out and determined ; they have been 
so clearly exhibited to the eye of the mind, they have 
so ]ialpab]y assumed their place in the creation, and 
they form so distinct a link in the general chain of 
being, th^ wo could with greater facility deny ex- 
istence to real objects, than to these creatures of our 
imagination. Thus Don Quixote and Dancho, the 
Crovemante, and the Curate, have become indelibly 
imprinted upon our memory and our fancy, and their 
distinct and |>erfcct pictures can never he removed. 
In the same way we are made familiar with La 
Mancha and the solitudes of the Sierra Morena. 
Spain lies stretched, as it were, before our eyes* The 
manners, customs, and spirit of its iuhabitante, are 
painted in this faithful mirror. We derive a more 
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accurate knowledge of this singular nation from the 
pagM of Don Qnixote, than from the narratives and 
observations of the. most inquisitive traveller. 

Cervantes, however, did not devote his mind to 
gaiety and wit alone. If his principal hero was not 
calcalated to excite dramatic intcr^ he has yet 
proved^ by the episodes which he has introduced into 
his romance, that he was able to excite a livelier in* 
terest by the exhibition of tender and passionate sen* 
timento, and the ingenious disposition of romantic 
ittcideots. The different Stories of the shepherdess 
Marcella, of Cardenio, of the Captive, and of the 
Curious Impertinent, fonn almost half the work. 
These episodes ore infinitely varied, both in the na* 
ture of the incidents, in character, and in language. 
They may, perhaps, be blamed for some degree of 
tediousness at the commencement, and for an occa- 
sional pedantry in the opening narrative and the dia- 
logue. As soon, however, as the situation of the 
characters becomes animated, they immediately rise 
and develop themselves, and the language becomes 
proportionally pathetic. The tale of the C /itrioiis Im- 
pertinent, which is, pi’rhaps, more faulty than any of 
the others,, terminates in the most touching manner. 

' The stylo of Cervantes, in his sDoii Qi^otc, ]>ob- 
sosses an inimitable beauty which no translation 'can 
approach. It exhibits the nobleiu^ss, the candour, and 
the simplicity of tlic ancient romances of chivalry, 
together with a liveliness of colouring, a precision of 
expression, and a harmony in its periods, which have 
nevelr been equalled by any other Spanish writer. 
The few passages in which Don Quixote harangues 
his auditors, hkve filled great celebrity by their 
oratorical boanty. Such, for example, are his obser- 
vations on the marvels of tlie age of gold, which he 
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addresses to the shepherds who are ofiering him . 
nuts. In this happy dialogue the language of Don 
Quixote is lofty and sustained*: it has all the gran- 
deur and tlie grace of antiquity. His words, like his 
person, seem alwa3ra surrounded with cuirass and 
morion ; and this style becomes more amusing when 
contrasted with the .plebeian language of Sancho 
Panasa. Ho promises the latter the government of 
an island, which he always denominates, according 
to the ancient language of the romance writers, 
insic/a, and not Ula. Sirftho, who repeats the word 
with much emphasis, dcj^ not exactly comprehend 
its meaning ; and the m^'sterious language which liisr 
master employs raises his expectation in propor- 
tion to his ignorance. 

The most extensive learning, and an intellect at 
once various and refined, .are exhibited in the Don 
Quixote. It was the casket which Cervantes 
dolighied to store w^ith a)) his most ingenious 
thoughts. The art of criticism appears to have 
occupied a great share of his attention. This obser- 
vation will a])ply to many authors ; and, indeed, the 
art of composition is a subject to which every ^writer 
ought to devote the most mature reflection. The 
examination of the library of I>on Quixote by the 
Curate, furnishes us with a little treatise on Spanish 
literature, full of rc^finctnent and correct judgment 
but this is not tlie only occasion on which the soh- 
jeot is introiluccd. Tlio prologue, and many of the 
discourses of Don Quixote, or of the other chaifactors 
introduced, abound in critical remarks, sometimes 
serious, sometimes playful, but always correct, novel,* 
and interesting. It was, doubtless, in order to 
obtain pardon for the severity with which he had 
treated others, that he was by no means qmring 
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bimflelf. In tM Hbrary of Don Quixote the 
Onrate aeks the Bather, What is the book placed 
ode hj side with the Cancionero Maldonado V* It 
is the Galatea of Miguel de Cervantes," replied the 
Barber. This Cervantes has long been my friend," 
veined the Curate, ^ and 1 know he has much more 
to do with misfortunes than with poetry. Ilis book 
does indeed display a little power of invention ; ft 
aims at something, but it reaches nothing. We must 
wait for the second part which he promises ; who 
knows wliethcr, when it iAorrected, the author may 
not obtain the mercy which wo are now compelled to 
reftsse him ?”* 
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contemporariea~Ti<ipo do ¥cgn — Attempts made to eircite enmity 
between them— Cnlumniet and Silstdioodt employed — Birth of 
Philip 1 V.~Count de Uenua'a embaeey to England — Splendid 
baoqueta— Singular fiitality— Depositions of Cerrantes and hie 
family relativo to the anruir-«>Tnft»miatiun of hi* residence and 
fkinily thus obtained— Anecdotes— The works of lluruido do 
Meudoxa— Aeademical meetings— Hi* connexions and friend- 
ships— Dngniiefiil return— I leartlessness of men of rank— 
Ac^emy of the members— Poems compo^ by 

Cenrantes. 

Tiik universal applause with which Dou Quixote 
was received, was followed by the persecution of the 
author, from the iiialovolenco and envy of some writers 
who thought theuisolves included iih the censures and 
reprehensions of that work. The authors of chival- 
rous romances and their idle swarm of readers saw 

* Idtorature of the South of Europe, by M* Sismondi, Hi., pp. 
326-340. 
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themaelvoB the subjecta its glfscefol irony ; several 
poets, too, found themselves anathematu^ in the 
homoroos scrutiny of the library of Don Quixote, 
and several dramatic writers reprehended in the judi* 
oious colloquy of the canon of Toledo. 

At this time, too, the passionate admirers of Lope 
de Vega, astonished at the prodigious fertility of his 
genius, and loading him with insensate* applause, 
abandoned the pa& of reason and nature, openly 
setting at defiance the rules and precepts dictated by 
the great' masters of antiqiky, Aristotle and Horace^ 
From these sources arose the numberless criticisms 
and attacks on the romance of Don Quixote, as wdl 
as on its author ; and of this class was tlie malicious 
and spiritless sonnet, possessing neither point nor 
talent, which apjiedred in a paper at Valladolid, and 
of which mention is madeintho cd Pama$o, 

Two other sonnets have been inconsiderately pub- 
lished in our oi%7i times, nt^buted to Cervantes 
and Lope do Vega, to whom tliey certainly do not 
belong. The first sonnet directed against the writ- 
ings of Lope is indubitably by Don Luis de Qon- 
gora, for it possesses bis peculiar mordacity and 
satire, (as is expressed in the two manuscripts of the 
Royal Library, in which they are preserved) ; but 
the author wi^cd to conceal his name; housed short 
sylLiblos in the termination, of which Cervantes was 
the inventor, though immediately adopted by others, 
and particularly by the author of la Pkara Ju»tina. 

From this cirenmsti^nce, some court rivals took 
occasion to attribute to him a criticism so opposite to 
his character, and so . contrary to the high esteem 
which he always entertained fior the person, the 
genius, and the works of Lope, even when reproving 
his extravagance of style. 
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AveBaiiddft, und6r% pretence of defending Lope, 
^jdscliargcsiigainst Cervantes all the gall of his bitter 
and cutting malevolence on this occasion. It is truly 
melancholy that credit should be given in our own 
days to a contest of mean and private passion that 
certainly never existed ; and the belief of this enmity 
subsisting b^weenthetwo greatest names in Spanish 
literature, has provoked the iuncour of their respec- 
tive favourers and proselytes, when it is well known 
that the public praises which they have reciprocally 
l>e8towed on each other^lNvritingB, afford the most 
convincing proof df their judgment, impaxtiality, and 
regard. 

At this time many authors and men of letters 
were induced, by the removal of the court to Valla- 
dolid,- to hx their residence there, some of whom 
were the friends and others the' rivals of Cervantes. 
Among the chief of these wo may notice the cele- 
brated Pedro LaiiieZyihe Damou of the Galatea^ of 
whom we shall shomy speak more fully ; Vincente 
Espinel, who presided «at the festivities which were 
hold at the birth of Pliilip IV., and who has left 
us a circumstantial notice of them in his E9C\i4f ro 
MareoM de Obr^n; the scm'tary, Tomas Grocian 
Dantisco, to whose genius the city was indebted for 
the design of the triuinplial car which was used at 
the festival; the Dr. llartofom^ Leonardo do Ar- 
genaola, who also removed to Valladolid, attracted 
thither by tlie friendship he entertaineil for the Duke 
of Lerma, as soon as the £io]>res8 Donna 6Iaria of 
Austria ditnl at Madrid, on tlie 22d of February, 
1608, to whom he was chaplain while she lived, 
retired in the convent of the Descalzas Reales ; thn 
Ikmedictine, F. Diego de Haedo, abbot of Froinista, 
who, having finislied his History of Algiers in 1604, 
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was at that time solidtbg adioense for Hs publica- 
tion : and as he had- relate in it many incideuta -pC 
Cervantes* captivity, and Cervantes himself at 
that time preparing a narrative of hia owp in his 
tale of The Captive, it is probable that they mutu- 
ally sought an interview, to inspect and compare the* 
respective relations, in order to give tlicm more sup • 
port and recommendation. . 

We fed convinsed of this from the conformity of 
style and sentiment ; and P. Sarmiento is of the same 
opinion, who, in proof of^his conjecture, adds, that 
ho had heard front a monk of his order, when he 
had scarcely held his habit three years, a. tradition 
which bad been preserved, of a llcnedictino having 
assisted Cervantes in the composition of Don Quixot^ 
a report which may have owed its origin to his 
ocquaintiuice, friendship, and conferences with Ilaedo. 

Lastly, among the second we might include D. 
Luis de Goitgora, whose writings all bc^r the mark of 
his caustic pen ; and the DrT Cristobal ISuorez do 
Figueroa, a native of Valladolid, who, having returned 
to tiis native country in 1604, after a long absence, 
found it so altered^, from the usual ehaugtM) of time, 
and the residence of a dissipated court, that ho 
felt himself a greater stranger there than in 
Ethiopia. When th^ two men directed •against 
Cervantes their gross ftd malignant satire, they ma- 
nifestly proved that their efforts, so far from tending 
to correct and inform mankind, were only the incite- 
ments of vanity and self love, and a jealous feeling 
with which they regarded the fame of others. About 
this time occurred the birth of Philip the Fourth ; 
having taken place in Valladolid, on Good Friday, 
the eighth day of April, 1605 ; an evrot most grate- 
fa\ to the Spanish nation, whose wishes were now 
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idealized for a successor to so vast a monarchy. The 
d^iro; and indeed the necessity of a peace with Eng- 
land, hail obliged the coqrt, tlie year before, to send 
with those vi(?\vs l>oii Juan Fernando de Velasco, 
Constable of f Jastilc, to London, lie was received 
and tn*ated with the greatest pomp and magnificence 
in that capital ; and the English court, in order to 
ratify the treaty, stmt, to Spain Sir Charles i Toward, 
l^rd-Ifigh- Admiral, who, aecompaiiicil by six hun- 
dred' English gen th‘inen, landt^d at (.'oruiiiia and 
])roceeded to Valladolid, which city he entered on 
the 5intli day of May, Kang welcomed with much 
nffahiliiy and n'speet by* Phili]> 111. The. English 
Ambassador was ])resent at the baptism of the 
Prince, Holemni/ed in the convent of St. Paul, on the 
oightecntli of the same iiimitli, and also when the 
Queen made her appearances s\i mass on the thirty- . 
first, at the ehureh of St. Llorente, with the utmost 
elegance* ami splemloni*. 

To add greatiT lustre t<i an event so acceptable 
and hem'ficial to the Spanish nation, in addition to 
thro pompous service of the eiiim'h, tlie inost nuigni- 
fieent festivals were givf*ii by the court, consisting of 
bull-tights, triumphal cars, splendid masipies and 
dances in the palace, revit*ws, and military exercist»s, 
and jousts of the eaues, in which tlu* king himself 
b>ok a part, and other entertainments (*<|nally novc‘1 
and gratifying, which nmiufestcd the power and 
wealth of tln^ Spanish monarchy,” according to 
Vicente Espiiiel, and excit<»d the admiration of the 
amb^assadors and the world at large. 

Amongst other marks of attention to the English 
Admiral on the ratification of jicace, ilio inosft splen- 
did haiupiets were given to him by tho (*onstable of 
Castile and the Duke of Lenha, when to the rich 
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endless varisiy of v&jids. 'Xi irilfsuftee to sfiyithsi 
at the table of tto Oqm^to alpne they serted'Uj) 
twelve hundred covers of and flesh, without 
eountiiig the desserh The S^mnish court, having 
thus exeicisod its hospitality, and the Admiral hav- 
ing concluded .his cominfsebn, he* took his kave of 
the King and Queen on the seyeiitcenth day of June, 
when they manifested towards him jthe matost aihi- 
bility and kindness, and^he took tlio road to Santana 
der, on his return to liis ou n country. 

With tlio view of perpetuating the memory of 
tliis happy event, the duke of Lenno or the count 
of Miranda, the president of the (^ounoil, ordered a 
harrativo to Ix' drawn up, which was* printed tUt 
Valladolid iu that year; and althoitgh published 
anonymously, y(*t the celebrated pi>ct, Don Luis de 
Ooi^ora, 1ms loft us data sniheit^nt to prove that 
Cervantes was the author of^i; for (longora beiOg 
present on this oi'casion, composed a burlesque son- 
net, in wdiich, after reviewing the festivities, he repre- 
hends the luxury, the wasteful profusiou and eX(^ 
sive corit so expended, aiid considers liimself bound 
to coniimmieato such a glorious event to Don Qui^toto 
and his sipiire, and Dapple, wiili caustig and ironical 
allusioiurtu the author of the work which harl re- 
cently ap|ieared, and was invariably well received. 
Beareely were these public rejoicings conclud^d^ 
when a melancholy event occun^ to interrupt Uie 
peace of Cervantes and his family. There happened 
to bo about tlie court 'at this time a Navanrese^gi^ 
tleman of the name of Don Gaspat* de ]!^pelet(^ wtio, 
according to the fashion of tike times, was addicled tp 
jousts, toamaments, and gaHaniiry. This gentkamiHS;, 
on the night "of the twetity-seventh of June,.'X60fl, 
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in -wooden bridge iiib rite river Esracva, 

iMppeaed to fiiU in wi|li an armed man, who Mred 
Um to leave that ueighltmirbood, and angry words 
arbinff between thcim they had recourse to thoir 
sworcb^ and, after exchanging some thrusts. Dun 
(Caspar reuialncd mortally wounded, lie called out 
for assistance, and took refuge in one of the nearest 
, houses. 

Fortunately thero resided in one o( the principal 
stories Donifa'Luisade Montoya, a widow of the cele- 
brated historian Fsteban de Garibay, with her two 
sons, and in the other rosid(‘d Cervantes with his 
numerous family. Oii Don Gaspar calling out for 
help, one of the sons of Garibay hasten^ to his 
assistance, and, s(x*ing>liiin entering tlic^nise covered* 
with blood and with a tuk<Ml sword in his hand, 
called out to Ci*rvantes« Ik tween them they sup- 
wrted him to the apartinents ot Donna Luisa de 
Montoya, wheie lie i^^ceived o\cry assistaue^' until 
tho morning of the twenty-ninth, wlteii he expired. 

A judicial iii<|uiry w.\s iiniiii'diately instituted re- 
SQMting this event, by the Uctmiiato C'liristobal Vil- 
laroel, ft lie alcalde of the place and comt. 'Flie hist 
witness oxaniimvl was Orvantov in wIioho hands tho 
clothes of tl^L} wounded man w'itc di'posittMl, and ho 
deposed that ho Stiw on that night the wounds of 
Don Gaspar de Kapeleti, but w.iS wholly igiiomnt 
Imw he received them, or who tho oflFender might bo. 
No satisfactory information, however, could be ob- 
tained, though many witnessos were examiaisd. From 
those inquiries, and from tlie evidence of a servant- 
maid of Corvanti'S, Maria do Covallos, we are ena- 
bled to asoertain that (>ervantes* family at that time 
consulted of his wife, Donna CaUltna de Palacios 
Salazar, his natural daughter, Donna Isabel de 
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Saavedra, unmarried,* of ihe age aMmftty and up*- 
wards, Donna' Andrea Gervaniee, his aktev, a widow 
witli an unmarried daughter, ealkd Donna Couetahaa 
de Dvando, aged 28 years, and Donna Magdalena 
Sotoniayor, who*i9 also called his sister, and a sister 
of charity, and mote than fifty years of age; 

Thoro existed^ some snspicitm that Don Oaspar 
hod met his death ih an affair of gallantry in which 
lie hod directed his attentions to a daughter or cousin 
of Oer<^antc*<, or ti some of the females who iyhabitod 
the other 8oors of the house. In consoqnenco of this 
sevc^ral persons were placed in confinement, and 
amongfit otliers (Vrvanks, his daughter, his cousin, 
and hts widoweil sister, and their examination w$8 
taken on the twentic^th of tlie same month. . D. 
Hernando de 'rokslo, Seiuir do (’igales, and Simon 
M«nd(*x, a Poitiigiu'so, In'iiig qucHtionvd n*Hpoctiiig • 
tlieir frtHpienting the hemse of i*er\ antis, the first 
stateil that he % isited C VryaiVeH in cotHcsiuems) of 
an intimacy’ formed with him atiScville; the other, - 
that he eamo on business ; and Donna Andrea added, 
that many p(T'«oiis \iHitcd her brother as a person 
who wrote and traiWju-ted businivs, and that Mendez 
had requested him to go to Toledo, to colk^c^ rents 
duo there.' 

From heneo it may Ik* inferred th.it (V»rvnntos was 
employed in ageiici<*9 during his residenco in Heville, 
ana that he coutinuoil them in VallailoHd, os a means 
of supporting liis family. 

f:k>on after the examinations were concluded, Cer- 
vaotos, with his daugiiter, his sister, and cousin, 
were liberah^d from prison unties bail, with onlers ta 
remaifi in' their own home. But this prohibitkm' 
was soon removed, on the appeal of Cervantes, as no 
trace of oulpabilii^ ooutd be found against ^them ; 
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the at Cervantee delivered up 

j^^oQsefiof DouGa^r, wJ^ich had been d^I>06ited 

, it IS worthy of ^mark that iu, "the same house, 
which stood in tho parish of St* Ilddfonso, of which 
Juan de Navas was pwnOT, there lived on th^rinci- 
pal floor, as l^re mentioned, the widow of E^cban 
do Garibay y ^amalloa, historian fodchamberlain.of 
the king^nd her two son^ and Cervaptes and bisgi 
family ^und in one of tlio secoflH, Donna Juana 
Gait}S 4 k 7 widow of the accomplished poet, and par* 
tilonlar friend of the author, Pi^dro Lsiincz, who in 
bis office of Tn^asurer followed the court to Valla- 
dolid, where he died the same year, 1605, leaving in 
manuscript two volumes of liis work8,tt4a!fiSfilK.to 
tho duke of Pastrana. 


‘ In tho 8upcet‘cling year, 1606, the #iirt returned to 
Madrid, wlicrc Cervantes follow^ed it, flxing his 
residence in that city, poi only for tho puq) 08 o of con- 
tinuing his agencies and seeking for o£lier n\eans of 
Sul>BisU*nco, but mlso to be lu^arer F.squivias and 
4|jiala, where his n*latif)ns n*side<J. Tills iS ]>roved 
by some memorials which lia\e b^cn preserved ; from 
which it ap]H'nrs tliat about tho middle of 1 6U8 he 
puhUBhod, for a second time, under his own eye, the 
first part of Don Quixote, Iny hieh he remedied some 
unporfections and errors, hAipprc^sslng sonic passages, 
ana adding otliers, by which Uo considerjably up- 
proved this* edition, and which, in consequence, fs 
tbs most highly esteemed by men of letters af^ 
bibliographers— tliat soon aftei be removed to auothqr 
liouao at the back of the college of our I^ady of tip* 
retto— that in Jbne, 161^ hb dwelt in the street of 
Leon, the house number 9^odgc226 — that in 1614 fie 
resided in the street do lasMunrtas. Bo obo jtesiled 
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in the street nf Dtiqiie ne AlDl^ next 
.the Estttdio de San frotn HS^hich l^e 
after di dbpute at law;«aiid lastly^ in lie '^ras 
living again in the street of Leoh^ at tbo coiher of 
Francos, No. 20, lodge 228. 

Cervantes was now* advanoed in years^ and sur- 
rounded by a large family, without, the adequate 
means of sup^porting them. Pi^rsecutod by his rivals, 
bis long services imd his talents alike neglected, and 
weighed down by disappointments of the world, and 
the court, and its flatterers, he embraced from this 
pmod a retired and philoso|)hical life, as most agree- 
able \o his situation. Seeking rehige,*' as he himself 
expresses it, “ once more in his ancient leisure,** be 
devoted himself entirely to the service t>f the muses, 
in order to present to tin* world some fresh and more 
' inatnre fruits of his genius, allowing, at the same 
time, full seopt*' for tfio exercise of those noblo vif- 
tueHjtheresultof hisstrong eonarietion of Christianity, 
which he had inaintahied in liis youth with such 
heroic courage amidst infitleK and barbarians, and 
which shone more bright in tlje evening of his 
to the confusion of hib jc^alous rivals and culomni- 
ators. 

These’ dev(»tional fl'elings led hini to join some 
associations of pious persons at that time ^established 
out of Keal to the cominou faith, particularly that 
of the oratory' of Olivaror of Caniisares. Philip 
in., a devout iirineo, honoured it wdth his fav<)ttr 
and support, and his example was followed by tlfe 
duke of Ltvtua, the archbishop of Toledo, knd all the. 
magnates of the con^ the principal ministers,^ an^^l 
the most distinguished men of IcttcTs and artists^ Who 
on b'aatened to enroll their ham(^ in this 'society. 
Qae of ^ fifst of these was Cervantes, whose intro^^ 
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diRikioii bean «i!ie date of tbe 17tb of A|^» 1600^ 
Vbt yr9$ fcdlowed in ettceegmoiR Alonao CrmRimG 
de Salas Barbadillo, M. Viccaito Espinel^ 'D. 
eisco dsiQiiev^, lx»pe de Vega, M. Josi^ de Yal^* 
vioBO, D. Josef Pellicer 7 Tobar, D. Jaan de Castillo 
«y Sotpinayor, Miguel de Silvcara, V tnceucio Oarducho, 
1>. Jusepe Go]}sah*a dc Salas, the prince d* Esqiri- 
lache, l>. Juan dc Solor/ano. Pereira, and othersi 
Other pious cstablishinents, however, were soon af- 
terward dissolved, either from public censurei or 
lleoaun their numbers and abuses prejudiced tlicm in 
the eyes of the government, or because the presumptu- 
ous levity of some young men brought the institution 
into disrepute. It is believed that after this event 
Cm'antcs, and also Lope de Vega, entered the con- 
gre^tion of the ovatory of the Caballelo de 
whilst his wife and his sister, Donna Andrea, dedi- 
cated themHelvcs to similar dmls of plenty, in the 
venorahlo order of Sts Francisco, whoso habit they 
reooivc'd on the 8tli <lay of Juno of the same year. 
There subnisied at all tiiru>« a htroug and reciprocal 
aflfbhtion between (Vrvantes and his Bister, Donna 
Andrea. Tlii** sister, who was older tlian her 
brotluTH, bad ffmiiorly a^ipropriated a part of her 
dowr^ tu*tlicir ransom from captivity, and that not 
sufBoing, had atUTwards, by a rcpltition of her 
generosity for the same puqioscs lessened lier own 
means of subsisfcnco. 8ho was tlirce times mairied> 
the first t4) Nicolas do Orando, the si^coud tO Sancto 
Ambrosi, a native of Florence, and the third time to 
the Ckneraf Alvaro Mondaho ; and having survived 
flll) ttnd being left witli a dailglitor, Constanaa^of 
the first inaiTiag<% Cervantes rH'eive^l them both^with 
natch pleasure into his own family, and tliey a&onsH 
|)apied him to iScville, V|diad<^d and Madrid ; eoi^ 
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tributiiig'by kbcw and isdustvy to tbeir com* 
moll mei^ of sttbatstenoe. Tbis tioble conduct justi- 
fied the esteem and regard ^ioh Cervantes at all 
tinlee manifested' towards Dotma .Andrea until he,r 
doaihf which happened in his house> on the 9th day 
ofiJjfiUber^ 1609, at the age of sixty-five years. She 
was interred in the parish of St. Sebastian, at the 
ehaigo of her brother.^ 

Just at this time Frey Juan Dian Hidalm, of the 
order of St/ Juan, had collectcil together the various 
poetical works of Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoxa, 
who, for his elevated rank, for the importaht employs 
be had held, and aliove all, for his enidition aro 
fine taste in literature, had acquired the highest 
esteem and resjx^t of all men of letters of his-agA 
Cervantes himself hacf honoun^d his memory by so^ 
beautifitl verses and discourses, ^^hich ho pla^ 
in the mouth of the principal personages in his 
ChMiaiea ; and on the repuUication of the poems of 
Mendoza, he thought it a tit opportunity to ofier 
some finesh compliment to his ineinory, which he did 
in a sonnet d(*Voted to the commeiidatioa of *80 
esteemed a writer, and ealciiluteil to add to his 
•deserved celebrity. * The count do Lemos, Don Pedro 
Fernandez dc Castro, had also gained at this time a 
distingiiishcd rc^putation as a patron of letters, which 
he himself cultivateil with gr<‘at ardour, and extended 
*to them his favour and proteetion. lie was ap-» 
pointed viceroy of Naples in T6I0, and soon ato 
that event, Juan Kamirez de Arellano, his secteUbry, 
died. The count wrote on the .day of his death to 
tlie two Argensolas, who were then residing at Zara* 
goaa, and .witli whom he alu^ys maintained a s^ct 
friendship, ofleriiig to Lupercio the secretarysliip of 
State and of war m the vio^oyaity, with a pariicular 
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ifijilfieiiotl lHntf he«t^<nild bring with him his brother, 
motor of Viltahormorii. " /ilio two brothois ao* 
ooptod this flattering o^ri^d repaired to Madrid, 
where they received ^ders to provide 'tlieinsidveo 
with proper aasistanjpift in the seorotaryfihip. 

Beiog anxious to fulfil the commission fafthMy, 

and denroufl of gratifying the >»ell known partiality 
of the Viceroy fer men of letters, they hclocted from 
a number ijf poets and autlrors *thoso whom they 
judged most 6t for the despah h of business, and who 
were at the same time most able to support witkf 
credit the academical nu^tiugs w Inch tlO^ Count con- 
templated estahliriiing in his palace. 

With thesiMnU^ntions, not unmHuenced altogether 
by the partiality of friendship, they «iitauhed ta their 
company Dr. Don Antonio Mira do Amc^scua, areh- 
doacon of the cathedral of '(Uiadix, his native pla^ 
a distinguished coti\ic and lyric ]xjet; Gabncl de 
Barrioniiovo, cclcbratict for his buinoroiis interhrim; 
Don Francisco <IeOrtigo/Mi,aneceentricandunfortutiato 
man of genius ; Anibiosto do iiandoy (^Wonel, a poet 
of thomost happy vein of nit ; tlie son of Jiiqxsrcio, 
called Don Gabriel l^nardoy Albion ; Fr. Diego de 
Arce, a Franciscan, «ati\c of (Sicnca, and bishop 
elect of Tuy, eonfi^H^or of the ( ’omit, a learned writer, 
and a diligent coUcH’tor of tlieiMiest books in iSponish 
literature ; and other |>ersmw fd equal namo * and 
reputation, altliouglr they were unable to siitisfy the 
wishes of all who made rntm^t to accompany the 
new Viceroy to Italy, in the hopes of sharing hie 
patronage and gcuemus protection. * The pqct (Cris- 
tobal de Mesa had hitherto experienced the fovour 
of the count do Lomus, through his secreUry $ and 
on the tirst rumour of that noblcqian’s appointment to 
the vicoroyaliy, Mesa earueftly entreated hiti^ in a 
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letter to wrote, to be allowed to moiiftpitrrhiln 
be did not succeed in his wishes, either through &o 
negligence of his faYonrerandtll^iend, Arellano, or some 
irem appointments in the serf iee of tho Viceroy, or 
from 'having omitted during the last five months his 
usual visits to Ins house, in consoquenco of indidposi- 
tioD, and to subiiiit his compositions, in verse and 
prose, os he ha<l htn^n accustouiod to do. lie felt this 
disappointment very dc^i^ply, attributing it to the^ iu« 
fidelity of liis friends, and tht) envy of tlio* troop of 
new coiiuTH, who surrounded tho Count, and who 
endeavoured tp exciude all others from a share of their 
patrons f<i\ our ; ooinjduiiitH. wliicli, as we shall here- 
after were also* made by Don Cliristobal Suarez 
de Figueroa. 

Hut Mesa did not ronc(*al his (lisappointment from 
the Vietroy, hut wrote a HToud letter, in which he 
says tliat sonu' of the S)iaiiis)i |>oets, wlib were held 
in such high estimatiou, liatltio ju^^t claims to a sebt 
in. PanmsMUH, as would he found on their reaching 
Italy, where jioctry and gciod ta^ie were better under- 
stood ; for that wlio w<*re cf>nsidered the ttmt- 

raU* poets in Spain, Fninciseo r.aeheco, Horuanda 
de lierrer.;i, Fraiu'iseo de Medina, I^iiis do Soto, and 
tho celebrated seholar Franeisco »Sanchc/. de las Bro- 
zas, after a residence ^>f Kune year^ in Italy, and 
studying the works of Ta^^so, had wholly changed 
their style and composition. 

In tho sanu' letter he made a promise to tho Vico* 
'roy to dedicate to him the translation of the JKndd, 
on which he was then occiipitsi ; but there was citliar 
some cause of gdihst^quciit displeasiin*, or ho wholly 
forgot hU pnmiiso, for it was not fulfilled when he 
gave this work to tho world in the year 1615« 

Cervantes, vdio w^ on familiar terms of friendship 
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with ilieiwo Argensolds, and lo whom he had giFen 
the strongest proofs'of his eonsidoratlon and esteem, 
not being able, on account of ^is advanced' age, and. 
his nnmerous family, to remove from Spain, in ordeoa 
to better his fortune in Italy, under the wing of hia 
patron^ was desirous of Availing himself of, their 
friendship, in rc^cointnending him to the favour and 
munificence of the Count. 

On thoir leaving Madrid both the brothers made 
him th^ most magnificent promises, and C.^^rvantea 
confidu^ in them, ho|M>d at last to find some change 
in di^i/uiiforiuhate destiny ; hut tlurse flatterinjr hopes 
sqi^ vanished, for the Argcnsolas never performed 
fine tiiid offices they had iiinlertaken, nor once remain- 
bered Cervantes, giving him alino:;it cause to appre-- 
bend that tliey had even indisposed his ]tatron against 
him. lla]>pfly, liowever, these? snspieions vanishe<l, 
and hiH miml was traitcjuiHtsed on evjxTuuieing again, 
the liberality <>f his p;dron, and he ri*maiiied appa- 
rently satisiu*d with the crniduct and prcK'cedings of 
his friends. At the sniue time hiseainlmir and inge- 
nuousness would not allow him to roneeal his fecl- 
jngts though ex]>reHse4l in langnav;e coiiHiTerate and 
delicate, tliat it IooIv-j more like a testimony of respect 
to the Vieovny, and a panegyrit? on. those celebrated 
poets, than a on tlie al^aiidoninent of his 

friendship and intimacy. 

Supposing, ill fact, that the Argensolas were not 
condueti'd by .Merenry in the Voyage to Famnssus, 
because they wen? employcMl in the* service of the 
count fie J[s?HKis; yet it ap|»ears, that Apollo not only 
bigbly cxtollcfl their talents atul poetical proiluctions, 
but HYuilefl himsf.’lf of their scrvif'cs in Che battle 
waged against the bad i>oets, distinguishing them in 
UiG distnbution of prizes, and giving Mercury the 
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charge of nine crowns ^th ;which fae orders him to 
reward the moat deserring, and to curry with him to 
Naples three of the largest^ doubtk^sa to encircle the 
^htoescs of tho Viceroy and those of the two illustnOus 
Aragonese'. 

These latter persons perfectly understood this ollu- 
sion, and secured to Cervantes the favour and pro- 
tection of that learned and generoUs^ nobleman ; but 
Don Esteban ^Manuel de Villegas, less considerate 
and more prcci]>itate, and belie vijig his master, the 
rector of Villaheriuosa, to have good cause of oftence, 
undertook to vindicate their conduct, depreciating 
tlid merit of C’crvautes, wlmni he designates as 
^^ma! /MHita // without ri*flt*cting that that 

which he considered *a satin% was a delicate and 
appropriate eulogiuni, ainl that tlie taunting word 
with which he I'ndeavoureti to injure liis rep\itation 
was as just and honourable a title to fame as had 
ever been won in tint worhlt of htters ; nndoubU^ 
proofs thes(* of tliat arrogant and riaiighty charaettT 
which ledilnni to satirise.l.opedc Vega ainKioiigora^ 
Mattering liiinself that h«* )iad l elipsJMl tlie merit of 
their works and tliose of oilier Castilian pwds, by 
the brilliant style of bis as the rising suii 

dispels the elouda of the earth, and overjiowers the 
light of ’the other stars/' as hegiv|| us to understand 
ill tlie allegory and inscription on the gate, and as 
l>opo dc Vega remarks in his Lufnrl fh 
Cervantes, who had distinguished liiinself by liia 
jMK'ins in his younger days, liad now a stronger claim 
to renown in liis old age as t):^> author of Don (Quixote, 
for which, indeed/ his name has been iiiHcribcd in 
letters of goM in the temple of Immortality. If this 
consideration might govern our conjectures, we may 
conclude that Cervantes vvaa one of those individuals 
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' who ooDi^osed tlie aciid|my which went by the name 
of the S^age^ establish^ in Madrid in the year 
16129 in imitation of the one which was formed 
twenty-one .years' before in* Valencia under the name 
of. the 'ifocturnoB ; for, supporing tlmt it wife fre- 
jq^uented by the most eminent men of letters that at that 
time surrounded the court, no one can with greater 
justice be included in that iiiunbtT. The meetings 
were established in the private mansion of 1 ). Fran-' 
cisco de Silva, of the house of the dukes of Pastrana, 
and a favouritt' of tfie nuis<* 8 , on whom (Jervantes 
bestows warm coniiueudation in liis Vkwje al Par- 
«<wre, and who in fact, eiijoye<l a considwable repu- 
tation among tlio po(»is of the day. • Among other 
members of tlie academy w(* iiiay include Lope do 
Vega and Pedro Soto do Kojas, who styles himself 
el arfli**nte^ and who has prescTVtul to is their notices 
in his PcHnhtam d4* A fttoi\ Tho>^e ixtsoiis employed 
themselves in writing pstMiis'on \ at hum subjects ; and 
particularly in coinincndingor criticising those works 
which worA snbiiiitbMl to them prc\ioiw 'to publica- 
tion; and tbii.s it is, tli.it in 1012, (Vrvantes wrote 
some verses in praNi' of the secretary, (fahricl JVrez 
del Barrio Angulo, author of th»j woik entitled Ses7v- 
tario </c Sniorfifj ancl at the heginniug (»f whh’li they 
were printed, in. n^njuiietioii with viirions composi- 
tions by Ijope ana iSot<»Me Rojas, And of M. Vicciito 
Rspitiel, M4gncl dc Silveira, i)on Antonio Hurtado 
do Mendoza, and.otllVr friends and admirers of tlie 
author: . 
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CHAPTER XL 

Cmmtet <)rvt>te< )iim<r1f to liUnkr> compos tions—-rontctt 1)ii 
fonoof'piMiuctioiis, ntid prcparein tluin ioi the pre«s~~l{i<i novelty 
. ondlikt— lottfiwovcn with hU gieat woik — lioccaceio— How 
far luntaUd b) (Ji i ^aiitea — Why < iitith d E i emplaret — Noblo 
objeits he hnl m nhw — T ales uf uiichtrntt, and dtablerie^ 
J)aYi>;cruiis Ust o1 nuiii — C«tH»us iii>tuit( uf hanucinaUon~« 
ViiTioiis thjrachisof tlio no\<k — flow intunl and Mell>in{>- 
* portcd^^l ttinniaMuii u| itieit —Aauictl uf not being thd 

author oi t'uin — I utiiii a new < 1 1 in t)it popular hction ot 8ptiQi 
* —Itmtnu d by hope d< Viai**- Uiibnos and beauty of tho 
latign igc. 

CcR^AvrLs in tlu* niiMutinie, cmploytHl himsdlf 
‘ in curroctiuo sonu* ol liin \vnrlv% nitli a to their 
puliliiMtioii. Till' piiiu ip.il u4 tlu ni was » i olUrtion of 
twcUe t iks which he btlcctisl from ull tliat he had 
written at \aiioMs times and plact s ; and as they wore 
tilt' Hist tliat kind that had ipju ared in Spain, and 
had hiHii wi'll nii^Md hy the public, ho was aiixi6us 
to pi L'st'r\ V tlu m ill a mort' toi ret t and complete form. 
He had iutLrwo\cu somo ot thim with tho Hrst part 
uf hib Don (^iiixoti, as the tales oi tho ("urio$o 
JmperiintnU and tho i'apiUui (\thtir»\ filtlioii^li in 
uo DianntT eoimccti'd with tho at tioii and plot of that 
romanoe. Huife ho fcarod that tho rc'ader, fixing 
ids attoiition on the ndvonturcs uf tho principal liero, 
Height l>e*«'tow little rip ird on the tail's, and ndght 
heedlessly ]mss them omt, without porce'i\ing tho 
interesting ud^ ontnns thoy lontain, wliich was proved 
upon their apjicariiig in a w*parate form. With the 
same object he changed the titles of s6nic others, 
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iodtemirmg to bcspcalftie attention and eurioaity of 
ibe pnblic. Hia nvisliea were gratified to the utmost^ 
wbeR he found that they had not only 1)ccn well 
meived m.Hpain, hut that in 1008, Coaar Oudin 
repainted the tale of the f'ot /o.w Jm/H*rihu*nte^ at the 
end of the /SV/m Citnontt of ^fiilian de Medrano, and 

C iblishod it also at tli<* »aine time at^parately, traoe- 
ted into Fn^nch tor the instruction of his scholars. • 
This einuin«^t:iii( e, and the pleasure of seeing now 
adiiioiiH of tliem, tlumgh not very eorrect, fully ap~ 
pxociaUKl hy the It ariio<i, indiUM^cl Idm to mve them 
«tho last poltHii, as he ilid about the inkldlo of tho 
yeajr Ifil:^, and piTldished tht^iii about tho eniF of 
August in th(* following year, <hslieatiiig tlieiii to the 
count de in a Wtter di'ser\iiig of the highest 

pniitM^ from tin* urbantty, anti scuitinnaits of gratitude 
whieh it roiiUinh. 

Cervantes liad rcinaiK<sl the applause with which 
writingH of this class IumI Ims n ren in Italy, par- 
ticularly those of Ihieeaecio: hut the^?, he thought, 
though posmssisl of such cliarm of style, and an 
clogance, purity, and singular graci* of language 
which made them so highlv uppn dated, were yet, 
on the other hand, prejudicial to morals, from the 
firccslom and lieeiitiotisnc*is of their ^uhjiits and 
Iniigiiage. Jle nM)l\id, therefore, to eoriect this 
ahusi*, luid to adopt siieh narratives only as, without 
offending delicacy, might atill la* eliaracterihtie of his 
nattfiii, and might affonl materialn for the (*orn*ctiott 
of ihoso vioOH of soidety 'which arise from the want 
of education, or tho onijiiro which prejudice holds 
over the vulgar, and which Iisul struck him most in 
the course of his* various travels, and odveuturesi 
On ihesp grounds he rfisolvcd to call his tales JSSssm** 
p/om; bccaw, as lie says in his pre&co^ if soy 
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one will examine them^ thw ie not one itom wliieli 
4iome it9<«ful moral may not be drawn,' for. even* tbo 
luve ialcii ar<» so well conducted, and with, such a 
dcffrenco to morals, that noither in the busy nor in 
tin* idle can they Excite any othi^r than the Wt feel* 
ings. ilis wish was that every ono hhoiild bo entor- 
iauted by their i^eriisal without injury to their bo<ly 
or mind, for honest and agr(‘cab}(> amusements 
rather do p;nod than harm.*' 

It is remarkable that Don finyorio ^ftiyans, ad* 
hcrin)^ to the optiiiott of Li»{M3 de Ve^a, and to the 
criticisms of Ihe lu*eiUi«ite ANollaneda, and the f)r. 
Figue^a, both livals of (\*r\ antes should px])rcs8 
any doubt as to ttu' propnt'ty ot intitluig t)u‘se taloa 
lien tlieir author was so eonviheed and 
satisfied of t)ie piopnet) oi It. that ho «msures ih in 
his prolofrue^ that if Ik MiHjiMtid that the reading 
of thesi* could <\<ife m iiii|>to{nT tliouLdit or di^ire 
in any pi*rs<iii, he would i itliij’ciit oil’ his right hand 
with whirii he wmte them, ihan^give them to tho 
World. 

At the ‘•aiiK' tune lie wa> s to hi^ patron, “ I entreat 
your KxeelUiiey to mei\<, without any* prefico, 
these twche tales, whieh, if they had lud pnici^ed 
from my own ]k'ii, I miliLft «i.iy di-,erve to be placed 
among tho most perfwt oi tlieir kind." .Vn enlight- 
ened public foriiKsl the same nlca of them ; and 
manyeneomituiiH were passed on them, whiidu while 
they conferred honour on the t^astilian tongue, siTvod 
to i^ow that the deliglitfu] genius of the author was 
not les^ maniffwU'd in these talcs, than in those his 
had before gi%eii to the world. That humorous 
and fxrolific writer, too, Alonso (reroiitmo de Kabul ^ 
BerbwHo; declared that in this publication Cervantes 
cooficMed'thiQ opinion which was entestaiiied in Spme 
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^ Oif bis iSne gening and that; tronderful 

InaguuitiQii and flukey of language with which he 
jinjierests and obaAns ua ; thus sUenciug by the happy 
Al^ity of ^hia language those who^ being envioud of 
the Spanish tongue, have accused it of want of 
expression, and denied its copiousness. It was for 
this reason that in the license for printing he desig- 
nated this work, the most delightful entertainfaent, 
whereih the loftiness and ahundanoo of the OastHian 
tongue is fully exhibited.” And Lopo de Vega him- 
self, who professed to follow the footsteps of Cer- 
vantes, confessed that these tales were not wanting 
in grace or composition ; and although a coipmen- 
dation so ^nt, in which he doct» not mention the 
most essential qualities of these talcs, as their inv 
vention, their ingenious plots, and the propriety of 
character, does not reflect any great honour on 
Cervantes, yet it was still further enhanced when^ 
the Tcales of Lope, written in imitation of those of 
Cervantes, prove# so very much inferior to their 
models ; aA indubitable proof how difliciilt it is, even 
to men of the highest genius, to compete with their 
originals,* when, clipping the wings of their own ima* 
gination, they servilely tread the path that others 
have opened and prosecuted with full success. 

^80 -do Molina highly commends these Tales, 
and calls Cervantes the Boccaccio of Spain ; ' but 
he^ ongbj; to have added, that ho excels him in 
ibo morality and good example of his writings* 
Lastly, many of the principal dramatic vmters have 
shown the value they set on their invention and 
merit, selecting them as > 8 ubjGcts for many of their 
own comedies ; as has been doqe with success 
Lope de Yeea, D. Augustin Horeto, Don Di^gQ & 
Figueroa y t^doba, ^d Don Antonio Solisr This 
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by itrtK We t6ay bend^ leam tbe time and place 
where Cervantes wrote them, mld^he sepibo whbnoe 
many of them were d^ve^, ahd shall* bec6me lAotb 
sensible to his inimitable grace of style. <^j3ut reseihr- 
ing this examination for another place, weHiall oon* 
fine ourselves to such circumstances as may tend to 
ilhistrate the life and the opinions of their author. 
He appears to have taken the subject of the Ctirioso 
Impertinente Arom^ Ariosto, where, in his Orlando 
Furioso, he tells us of a knight who^had bspeused a 
lady of honour^ beauty, and discretion, with whom 
he lived in happiness for several years. ^ As he was 
desirous to prove the virtue of his consort, the witch 
Melisa advised him to leave her to the free enjoys* 
ment of her own will, and that then by his drinking 
out of a vessel of gold, adorned with precious stonei;, 
and filled with generous wine, ho could ascertain 
whethor or not sho had been faithful to him ; for if 
she had been sO, be wofild be able to drink the whole 
wine without sliedding a particle ; but if not, the 
liquor would aH bo spilled without a drop entering 
his mouth. The kniglit's impatient curiosity ded 
him to adopt the advice of the sorceress ; and on 
applying bis lips to the cup he met with the punish- 
moit 'duo to his jeiilousy, all the wino being spilled 
on his breast ; for which reason Rinaldo ^refused to 
expose himself to so fearful a trial, when the same 
knight proposed it to him at a feast, contenting bfbi- 
self with the good opinion he already eniertaiaed of 
his wife. 

It is highly probable that Cervantes, who was U 
passionate admirer of Ariosto, adopted froyn thfs 
fiction the idea of his tale, so perfect in its plot, its 
language, and description of the pasrions j and the 



in tbe pnnisbnfiB&t whicb falls 
a warning to shnil teitiptatioD^nd tp 
^'thotfir^'^oTeinunts of a violent and disho- 
itoirdi.ble paasioti. 

have already made mention of the Tales bo 
wrote' iip Seville — that of Bineone^ y Cortadilh^ 
&m<ma thieves of that city, whose adventures hap- 
pened }ti the^year 1569 ; and that of the Zeloso Eastre- 
^ne^^ihe story of which is founded in fact, 
supposed to have, happened abdut the year mfK 
'The 'tale of the Tia Finyida is, according toUor- 
vantes, also a true story, which occurred in Sala* 
manca in the year 1 575 ; and although composed 
with the air of lightness^ and the graceful and conoric 
diumour so characteristic of Cervantes, and with the 
design of showing the"unfortunat.e nito of. wotia^, 
who, listening to their passions when young, apply 
themselves in their old age to corrupt youth by their 
counsels a^d services, the determined not to publish 
it among the rest, either through delicacy, as he 
said, or because his final object was to inculcate good 
morals. It does not appear from thnincidents of the 
story so exemplary as the others, the judgment which 
Cervantes passed on tlie Cclcstlna being applicable to 
this talc, that it was an excellent work, in his 
opinion, if it had' less eaithly alloj. From the tenor 
of this tale, and that of the Licenciado Vidriera^' 2 m.di 
soipe passages in others of the scries, we learn that 
Cervantes resided and studied at Sajamanca for a 
considerable, space of time. . 

‘ There are not wanting judicious eritics, who assure 
US that Cervantes intended to ridicule the madness 
i^d extravagance of the noted Caspar Barthio, who 
was born in Austria, in the year 1587, and manifested 
from hk infancy an extraordinary pr^ocity, and a 
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wonderM memoiy. He studied and.i^ugukhed 
himself iu various academies atfd universities .ef 
Germany, and travell^ through Shgland^^^ Holland, 
France, Italy,* and S^in, acquiring a perfect know- 
ledge of the living languages, add dmving informa- 
tion from his intercourse with the leamed^^herevcr 
he met with them. On -his return to Germany he 
fixed hie residence at Leipsic, renouncing every 
emplpyment) in order to devote hiinself more entirely 
to his studies! Mi^ predilection for the Spanish 
language, and the high opinion he eritertedned of its 
works of genius and Amusement, indueed him to 
translate into Latin «the tragi-comedy of Celegtina^ 
which he« calls a divine work ; the iJiantt Emmarada 
df Gil Polo ; and in mentioning a tmnslation of the 
JPomo Didascalo of Pietro Aretino, he assures jib ’he 
preferred the Castilian version to the original. 

This extreme application ' and dcvc^ion to the 
reading of Spanish novels, last turned tlie head of 
Barthio, and he lived fo;r ten years under tho hallu- 
cination that he was made of glass. The facility 
with which, in the midst of his passion for these 
amatory and even licentious works, he turned to 
translate and comment upon many ascetic and theo- 
logical iiuthois, especially those of tlie middle ages, 
and the contradictions and absurdities of Iits opinions 
upon some of tho Latin daisies, as Statius, Claudian, 
and Silius Italicus, prove tho^rversion of his judg- 
ment, at the same time that they afford a proof 
of his immense erudition and extensiva reading. It 
is highly probable that, when in Spain, he forti^ an 
intimacy with Cervantes; and, in fact, the rare 
genius, the wonderful abilities, and great acquire- 
ments of the licentiate Yidriera, when only a few 
*y^B old j| his journeys through Italy^ Flanders, and 
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coudTries ; his retired and abstracted habits, 
atj^pnduig more to his books than to any other amuse*- 

; and lastly, hk madness and extravagance, 
undoubtedly prove the learnt and,^ crassy Ger- 
man ^to* have beenHho original whence Cervantei 
drew hia pictiire witl\ such truth and success in 
thi/s tale. ' was written after the court had removed 
to YalladoHd, and ho exercised" Iris discretion and 
judgment hi mingling >^tlt its incidents a general 
censure on th^ vicc's and abuses tliSn prevsilent m the 
government of the country. 

Of equal learning and utility was the Diahgm 
between tTie dogs Clpion and Berganza^ which is, ip 
reality, .ao excellent apologue, and a severe invective 
against all the superstitions and prejudices of the low 
eauoated then prevalent in Spain, thougb mingled 
Hrith the irior^ elevated political and moral maxims. 

A satire,*^ says Mayans, “ in which, imitating Lu- 
cilius and ITorace, he clvtstiscs^ persons with^a severe 
though refined severity." ‘‘An admirable criticism," 
adds Florian, “ full of truth * and grace ; where 
Spanish customs are painted to the life, with', all the 
genius of Cervantes ; from which circumstance it 'ob- 
tained, the approbation of Huet, one of the most 
learned men that Franco- has produced.” ^ Cervantes 
wrote tliia tale only a little* time before its publication. 
In it he gives an exact picture of the life and habits of 
the Moors, aiid the ii|)ury caused to Spain by their 
remaining in that country, and roconimcuds their ex- 
pulsion as the only remedy ; a measure which was, in 
fact, afterwards enforced in the year 1609 and 1614. 
The story of the alcfiymist, who wag shut up* in the 
hospital of Valladolid, and pretended' to extract silver 
and gold from the baser metals, and even from stones, 
wag derived from athenrecentipcident. Ihcreappesj^d. 
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in Madrid^ in tlie yfear 1609, one Lorenzo Perfer 
Maldonado, gave himself the title of captain, 
and atinoun^edl among other wonders, that he had 
possessed himself of some of the gi'eateA secrets jof 
nature, such as deciphering Solomchi's seal, by which 
lie was enabled to discover, and bring td perfection, 
the true stone, sought for in vain by the alchjmists 
through a long course of ages, and promising to con- 
vert into golifthc basest metals. Some simple and 
covetous persons, led asCray by these iriagnificBit pro- 
misee, assisted him with a sufficient capital, and a 
house to commence his labours in ; but aft^r holding 
them in play for more than two years, add continue 
ally announcing the moment of success, though, as 
he stated, a long time was r( quired for the transmu- 
tation of the metals, ho suddenly disappear^ from 
Madrid, thus repaying by bis flight those who bad 
oncpiiraged and promoted his scheme. Some time 
afterwards, he was apprehcfidcd and examined before 
the chancery of Granada, bn a charge of having 
foigcd some seals and public documents. 

The mathematician, ulso, his companion in the 
hospital, who was employed twenty-two years in 
seeking for the Jiared point, found his prototype at 
this time. The high reward offered by tho Spanish 
govemment for the discovery of tho longitude, 
attracted the cupidity of nu^icrous adventurers and 
projectors, and amongst others, Dr. Juan Arias do 
Loyola, in 1603, and Luis de Fonseca Contiho, in 
l605, pretended to have'made the discovery but 
tho claims of the latter were preferred to those of 
Ariai^, no doubt through the influence of his coun- 
tryman, Juan Bautisto Labaha, and, six thousand 
ducats of perpetual rent were ofieredtohim^if the trial 
answered to .the truth and accuracy of h!s statement. 
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aftd arrangcmetits, they com- 
in mlO* o^yerai experiments ifi voyages to 
Atneriearand Asia /but these did not realise thd ex- 
pe^^iotis.«^of the projectdr^ who having in this 
n&dner bicurrcd eonsiderable* expenses for more than 
eiffbit- years, ’suddenly disappeared from Madrid; 
smle Arias remained there ^or more than thirty 
years, presenting memorials, and throwing discredit on 
all other competitors wJio put in claims for the reward. 
• Another more remarkable event, while it ascer- 
tains the epoch of this tale, displays at the samo 
time the good sense and intelligence of Cervantes iu 
combating errors, m proportion to their greater influ- 
ence on society. The pernicious credulity prevalent 
at that time, afid the propensity to indulge in en- 
chanttflents, divinations, fortune-telling, witchcraft, 
transfonnations, and wonders ot this kind, which 
derived their origin fiomtlio Moors, a race naturally 
shperstitious, and froni^the idle study of judicial 
astrology, had rooted thomselveb in tha minds of all 
classes of people, through want of education, and 
religious principle ; so much so, tliat the writings of 
many learned men, such exs the erudite Pedro Ciruelo, 
had not been able to check these vices, to diange 
public opinion, or to ameliorate manners. 

Cervantes had ridiculed with much pleasantry and 
very opportunely these superstitions iu various pas- 
sages in Don Quixote, and also in the Liemciado 
Vidriera^ where, by the advice of a Moorish woman, 
they administered some charms to force his will, 
he showed that there were no herbs in the world, 
enchantm^ts, or words, which could force are solved 
and rational man. 

lu the Ciiloquio de los Pcpros^ he treats more at 
large, and with more naivet^^ of the tricks and 
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cheateries' of 4he ^hags Hwd ,witoh^ i iwnftiiig tiie 
story, as of liis own time, pf CJanu^ba de^^MoDti^ai^ 
one of the mpst fatpous discipl^ of the old Gahizares. 
He shows the folly of such preposterduB tales and 
iUusions, in the relation this ^oman mak^ of the 
deeds and doings of her mistress, her eonfeqtions and 
ointments, her voyages and adventures, W 
fonnationa and wicked deeds ; and how she could^ot 
close her days without visiting the Moorish dances, 
the festivities, and merry-makings, in which they 
indulged themselves in their nocturnal revels of 
Zugarramurdi in the valley of B.iztan, which ended 
in some of thpse persons being brought to justice, by 
the tribunal of the Inquisition of Lhgroho, in the 
year IGIO, * We are told of the horrid and loath- 
some figure which the old hag, Gahizares, presented, 
when in the midst of her ecstasies and rapturee, she 
seized iOn and threw one of the dogs into tlie court 
of the house, while she and $ljti Mimtilla were sen-^ 
tencod to be publicly whipped by the hands of the 
hangman. 

Others of tlieir companions suficred confinement in 
theinquisition, when their chcateries were inadeknown, 
in order to expose such hyiiocrites to public execra- 
tion, and to convince the |)eoplc that the witch, Ca- 
maclia, was an infamous impostor, and La Gahizares 
a cheat, a thii^f, and a swindler, when even the dogs 
woula not acknowledge her as their mother as she 
)>reteuded. 

This propensity in placing belief in tales, osiex- 
travagant as indecent, to the prejudice of relig ous 
principles, for some time found support in the (are- 
duUty of various persons *of jank and authority ; and 
for this reason, wlien Cervantes, proti'ctcd by the 
Cardinal ArchUshop of Toledo, Inquisitor ^general, 
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emica/t^ these pai^mciotts ideas by the 
Weapons of satire and ridicule, the learned Pedro de 
Valencia addressed to that illustrious prelate a dis-* 
^outee respecting tl^ storiet of the witches,^ where, 
ill a clear and rati^al manner, he demonstrated the 
cheatery and fali^ood of those absurdities, the dan- 
gexcof puMishing and giving them to the world, and 
the mischief ^md bad example they produced* 

The othcr/tales of Cervantes are not the less* to be 
commend^ for their morality and good feeling* 
Flqrian was of opinion that the tale entitled Xa* 
Ftterzcu de la Sangre po^sses greater interest, and 
is be^r conducted than the others of Cervantes ; the 
story of whioh he assures us was founded in truth, 
and ihat Bodulfo and I^ocadia, the,|Mia0^^.a|S^l^ 
in it, were persons of illustrious 4 e 9 mi^ 1 ^Mtng a 
happy life in Toledo. He atsbntoies equal truth to 
*the story of the E»paMaJfilkgUso^ wliich, as far aS 
wo can judge from the narrative, appears to have 
been written about the year 1611* Ho also wrote at 
that time the Gitanilla^ although he. inserted in it a 
romance composed in Valladolid, on occasion of the 
Queen Donna JVlargarcte visiting the church of San 
'Idorente, describing allegorically the various persons 
of her suite. .In that of the Amante lAheml he re- 
lates, under fictitious names, some of lih own adven- 
tures ; as he lias aono in others, and particularly in that 
of the Capitan Cautivoy in which lio doubtless alludes 
to D. Suarez de Figueroa, when speaking on some occa* 
sion of the Novelas al uso^ and of the qualities and 
morality of his compositions, he sarcastically says, 
Therq is no doubt that he has pommemorated his 
own adventures, casting a lustre on his own low con- 
dition, and ^ving unbounded praise to his imagina- 
tion and talents, for as the cloth was in liis own 
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hands, be could eanly hpplT the sfaetoe in ^hateref' 
direction his taste dictated. 

Other persons, ^th a criticism more impaHial and 
j^udicious, have remarked a certain want of dignity 
and interest in the a^rguments of the novels, and 
some inequality in them ; though this arises more 
from the variety and natural description of the in- 
cidents which he relates, ^.nd the inclination and 
humour of the readers, or gather their igjioriftice 
of the customs he describes, than from a dearth of 
ingenuity and felicity in the Author, as the events 
are all probable and well imagined. The reserve of 
Leonisa in the Amanfie Liberal^ says a modem critic, 
differs from the engaging case of manner of Preciosa 
in tlie Gitanilla ; one may observe a different style 
in ther language of Lothario and Ans^hno, in the 
GuriosoVmpertinente^ to that of the Monipodio and 
his companions, in Binconete y CortadMo : in short, 
they are natural and agreeabln pictures of tlic man- 
ners of the day. From hence proceeded, not only 
the propriety, but th^ charming variety in the' va- 
rious characters he delineated ; and wc see that ho 
vUis equally alive to the vices and prejudices of the 
plebeian and vulgar, to those of ttie highest and , 
most cultivated classes ; and that his graphio/pencil 
was employed in the portraits of both ihe one and* 
the otl^er, persuaded as he was, that information and ' 
good education was the best mode of effecting the 
happiness and respectability, of society at large. 

We find in his tales rich eloquence of sentiment 
clothed in beautiful language. They abound^ pas- 
sionate and strong expressions ; numerous light traits 
of chaZracter, and 'pictures of extreme feeiiil|f and 
beauty ; and finally, in the description of ihe pas- 
sions, in the swe^ness of his descriptions, in his 
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argument so well supported^ it seems as if this author 
was'desirous^of showing the richness and aptitude of 
the .Castilian .tongue, with* a view to promote its 
cultivation, generalise it's application and use, and 
justify the high reputation which it enjoyed at this 
time throughout the whole world. • 

^ III the face of such eminent qualities, and of such 
high authority, and the universal esteem in which 
the TaljA of Cervantes have been held jsincp their 
publication, there are some writers of latter times 
who, with much effrontery, and without giving us any 
proofs *of theif own genius, or adding to the common 
stock of knowledge, assert, with little feeling and ex- 
treme levit j, that Cervantes was not the real author 
of these works, as they were •known to the public 
many years j^efore he .published them ; thus tliinking 
that they gave proofs of their ])cnctration*and in'- 
dustry in d^ectiiig the plagiai’ism. 

In order to silence< these calumnious and super- 
ficial critics, wc need only look at the testimony of 
Juan Gaitan dc Yozmediano, ..where in the prologue 
to the translation of tho first j>art of the lluhdrod 
Tales of Ciiithio, publislied in Toledo, in 1590, Se. 
says, “ This class of books hoj^e hitherto been little 
'read in Spain, they have not mot with a trana-* 
lator jfroni the Italian and French but the time is 
coming when they will be more, admired here, and 
thife may incite us to attempt that which has never 
yet boon done hefe, the writing of novels ; in which, 
whenever it takes place, Spain will certainly excel, 
particularly in this happy age of letters.” It will be 
conclusive, too, to hear Cervantes himself, when he 
says#i his Viaff^ al Parnaw^ that in his Tale? he 
had opened a new path for the extension and esta^ 
bUshment of his country’s language** in its purity; 
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and when greater confidence be says in bis, 
prologue, I am myself the first wbo ’composed Tales 
in the Castilian tongue; for tlie^numerous Spanish 
Tales which have hitherto been published, have been 
air translated from foreign tongues; but these are 
wholly my own, neither imitated nor derived' from 
others ; they are the ofihpriug of my brain ; my pen 
brought them fortli, and they are now floujnshiug 
’and admired in print/^ 

Knowing, as we do, the candour, the good faith, 
and the ingenuousness of Cervantes, his prolific fancy, 
and his admirable style, we cannot possibly doubt of 
his having been the author of these productions ; nor 
can we think, it necessary further to vindicate the 
greatesf genius Spain has produced, from the misrepre- 
sentations of ignorance, and the shafts of malevolence. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Continuation of the Novelas Exemplares — Opinions^-- Analysis— 
Specimens and translations ^La Gitauilla-^Characters— Pccu* 
liarities of tlie Gitaiios — Sketclics — Pcciiliaritictj of climate — ^Hl 
Aniante Lihciul — Charactt'rs and advciiliires — Historical allu> 

^ sions — Power of the Corsairs — Smi^ylar historic iocidente — Story 
of Kinconcte and Oortadillu — Ch'nncteristics of vagabond life— 
l^eligion-of thieves— Regular establish iiient — Singular piiesthdod 
—The Spanish- English lady — Admirable pictures of the country ' 
— Customs and-maiiAors of,the^>ople. 

CfCRV ANTES waS*eminently gifted with tlio narra- 
tive talent, a quality ’which seems to be iiitiiUately 
connected with dramhtio powers, since,' in order to 
possess it, an author must be capable qf understand- 
mg and adhering to the unity of his narrative. That 
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itAity fsHhe central pomi to which all the othe^or- 
ttond of the Vhrk ha(fve rcHfcrence, and upon i|^ch 
they all depend, ^e' episodes* are thus conqnjd 
With the main act^n, and never fatigue the nrflp 
the plot excites >che attention ; and the catastro]|^e 
clears away alv the mysteries at once. It is more- 
ov^ requisit^^, as in the dramatic art, to be capable 
of giving-^ie colours of truth and nature to every 
object, the appearance of completeness and pro- 
babili^ to every character; tO bring -events before 
the r>^der by words, as the dramatist docs by action ; 
to ^ay exactly what ought to bo said, and nothing 
finher. It is in fact this talent that has conferred 
upon Cervantes his immortality. Ills most cele- 
brated works are those romances in which the rich* 
ness of his inventihn is relieved h} the charms of his 
style, and by his happy art of arranging the incidents 
and bringing them before the cyC of the reader. We 
have already spoken f,£ Don Quixote, which merited 
a separate examination; but we must content ourbclves 
with bestowing less time on the pastoral romance of 
Ghlatea ; on that of Persiles and Segumumla ; and 
on the collection of little tales which Cervantes has 
called his Exemjtlary Noveh, In giving an idea oJL 
fne literature of a country, it seems proper to detair 
all the works of celebrated authors', and to pass rapidly 
over those who have not attaiiied the'first* rank. By 
Bodying the former we are enabled to observe not 
only the intellectual progress of the nation, but like- 
wise^its peculiar taste. ami spirit, and frequently even 
the manners and history of the }fcople. ,It is much 
more a^eable to contemplate the Castilians as they 
are pd,imed in th& works of Cervantes, than to attempt 
a picture of our own, which must necessarily be ledd 
faithful than the native, delineation. 
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Ccrvafitos had reached his ' sixty-fifth year ^'hen 
he published) under the name of Exemplary or-/n« 
etrmtim Noveh^ his twelve beautiful 4ale;p> already 
inepliioued, which) though tliey liavb b^n translated 
into several languages,* are not very generally known. 
This species of composition -was, before the time of 
Cervantes, unknown in modem literature ; for he did 
not take Boccaccio and the Italian novelists as his 
models^ any more than Marmontel has done in his 
Contes Moratix, These talcs arc, bn fact, little 
romances; in which love is delicately introduced, 
and whore the adventurer serve as a vehicle for p^Sr 
slonate sentiments. 

The first novel is entitled ha' Gitanilla^ or the 
Gipsy-girl, and contains an inten^sting picture ^f 
that race of people, who were formerly spread over 
all Europe, though they nowhere submitted them- 
selvq^ to the laws of society. About the middle of 
the fourteentli century this , wandering race first 
appeared in Europe, and were, by some, considered 
to bo a caste of Parias who had escaped from India, 
and were called indifferently Egyptians and Bohe- 
mians. From that*pcriod down to the present day, 
they have continued to wander through the various 
tjountries of Europe, subsisting by petty thefts, by 
levying contributions upon the superstitious, or by 
the share which they often took in festivals. * They 
have now almost entirely disappeared from many^f 
the nations of the Continent. The rigorous police of 
France, Italy, and Germany, does not suffer the 

^ Theresia an English translation of the Exemplary ^ToveUtt 
by Sholton, \vhich was repiiblished in 1742. A new translation', 
in tw 9 volumes, appeared in London in 18^2. The extract from the 
Gipsy-girl, given in the text, hai'beefi transcribed fivna these 
volumes. 
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cxist^ce a of vagabonds who pay no regard 
to the rights of property and despise the laws. There 
are still, l^wsFer, numbers of these people to be found. 
4li England, where the legislature fornferly sanctioned 
such cruel enactments against them that it was found 
wholly impracticable to put them into execution. 

‘Many likewise still exist in Russia, and some in 
'Spain, where the mildness of the climate and the 
wild features of tlie country are highly favourable 
to that uncaufinod ‘and wandering life, for which 
the Bohemians seem to luive derived, a taste from 
the E^astern nations. Tlie description of the commu- 
nity which thjy formed in the time of Cervantes is 
more curious, from the circumstance of th^r numbers 
at that 'period being greater, and their liberty more 
complete, than* at any bubsequent time; while the 
superstition of the people aftorded them a readier 
. support. Their manners, their law s, and their^jha- 
ractors, were coiisoc]uvi»itly at tliat p. riod developed 
with much more truth and simplicity. 

The heroine of the hist tale, who is called Preciosa, 
accompanied by *tlireu young girls of cabout fifteen 
years of age, like licrsi*lf, freqifcnts the streets’ of 
Madrid, under tlic superintendence of an old woman, 
for the purpose of amusing the public in the coffee- 
houses, and other places of resort, by dancing to the 
sound of the tambourine, w’^hich she sometimes accom- 
panies by .songs and verses, occasionally of her own 
extemporaneous composition, or else obtained from 
poets who Were employed by the gii)sics. The noble- 
men used to invite them into their houses, that they 
might have the pleasure of seeing them dance, and 
the ladies, in order to Imvo their fortunes told them. 
Pr^iosa, who was modesh and much respected, yet 
poraessed that vivacity of mien, and that gaiety and 
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promptitude of repartee, which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished her race. Even in religious festivals she 
would appear and chaunt^ Songs in hotiour of the 
saints alid tho Virgin. In all probability, this apparent 
devotion of the gipsies, who never take any part in 
public worship, protected them, in Spain— where 
they were called Ghrisiitmos Nuer>o » — from the anim- 
adversions of the inquisitionr The delicacy an<P 
beauty of Preciosa gained the lieart of a cavalier, not 
more distinguished by his fortune than<fey his figure ; 
but she refused to <Tccept his hand unless he consented 
to pass a probation of two years byresiding amongst 
tho gipsies, and partaking all tlieir adventures and 
modi's of life. The address of one of the oldest gip- 
sies to tlic cavalier, who assumes tlic name o^ndfes*, 
is remarkable for that purity and elegance of language, 
and for that eloquence of diction and expression, 
which arc peculiar to Cervantes *: — Wo appropriate 
to you tlic companionship of this young girl, who is 
the flower and ornament of all the gipsies to bo found 
throughout Spain. IShe is now virtuously placed 
within your own iiower, to consider her either as 
your wife, or as ,your mistress. Examine her 
thoroughly, weigh maturely whether she is pleading 
to you; find out whether she has any defect ; and 
should you fancy that you are not calculated for each 
other, throw your eyes* around upon all the other 
gipsy-girls, and you shall have the object most plefts- 
ing to your taste. But we warn you, that when 
once you have made your choice, you cannot rctracl^ 
and must be contented with your fate. No one dares to 
encroach upon his neighbour, and hence we are -shielded 
from the torments of jealousy.* Adultery is never com- 
mitted amongst us ; for if, in any instance, our wives 
or our mistresses are detected in infringing our laws, 
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p^nshmeoi with the utm^ sevmty. You 
muist apprised, that^we neyer^have resort to 

.ogukts of J^ice ; have otur owu jurisdictions, we 
6i;soute ju^gu^t ouiselyes ; we are both, judges and 
(^eeutioam ; and after regular i^ndemnation, wc 

E rt rid of the parties hy burying them in the wood- 
nds and deserts, and no peuiOns whatever, ^ot even 
9^ir parents, can obtain information of them, or 
bring us* to account), for their deaths. It is the d^ad 
Of this sttmniury jurisdiction that preserves chastity 
within its natural bounds ; and thence it is, as 1 have 
already stated, tliat we live in perfect tranquillity on 
this score, so oreadfully mischievous and annoying 
in other societies. There are few things which we 
pbssesSfhat we do not possess in common ; but wives 
and mistresses are a sacred exception. We conimand 
the whole universe, the fields, the fruits, the herbage, 
the forests, the m*(|kiu*tams, tho rivers and the foun- 
'tains, the stars and all^^he elements of nature. Early 
aceu^omed to hardships, we can scarcely be said to 
be sufferers ; we sleep as soundly and comfortably 
upon the ground as upon beds of down ; and the 
patched skin of our bodies is to us equal to a coat of 
mail, impenetrable to the inclemency of the weather. 
'Insensible to grief, the most cruel torture does not 
afflict us, and under whatever form they make us 
encounter death, wc do not shrink even to tho change 
of colour. We have learned to despise death. Wc 
make no distinction between the affirmative and the 
negative, when wc find it absolutely necessary to our 
purpose. We are often martyrs ; but we never turn 
informers. We sing, though loaded with chains in 
the darkest dungeon ; and lips are hermetically 
sealed under all the 8ever^>»i^ictions of the rack. 
The great and undisguised object of our profession, 
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4l! furtively to seize the property of others, and appro- 
priate it to our own use; thereby invariably imitating 
the plausible, but perfidious example, of the generality 
of mankind, under one mask or other, m which, 
however, we have no occasion to court witnesses to 
instruct us. In the day, wo employ ourselves in 
insignificant, amusing, trifling matters ; but we devote 
the night and its accommodating darkness to the 
great object of our professional combination. The 
brilliancy of glory, the etiquette of honour, and the 

pride of ambition, form no obstacles to us, as they 
do in other fraternities. Hence we arc exempt from 
that base, cowardly, and infamous servitude, which 
degrades the illustrious unhappy voluntarily into 
slaves.” 

Such was the singular race of people, who lived 
the life of the uncultivated savage in the midst of 
society ; who preserved manners, a language, and 
probably a religion of their own, maintaining 
their independence in Spain, England, and Kussia, 
for nearly live hundred years. It may be supposed 
that the G\p»y-gh'l tenninatcb like every other 
romance the heroine of wliich ib of low birtli. 
Preciosa is discovered to be the daughter of a noble 
lady, and on her real rank being ascertained, she is 
married to her lover. 

The second novel, which is entitled Liberal Lot er^ 

contains the adventures of some Christianb who have 
been reduced to slavery by the Turks. Cervantes 
lived in the time of the famous corsairs, Barbarossa 
and Dragut. Tlie Ottoman and Barbary fleets then 
claimed the dominion of the Mediterranean, and had 
been long accustomed, in conjunction with the fleets 
of the French and their allies, annually to ravage 
the shores of Italy and Spain. No one could bo 
o 
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assured of living in safety. The Moors, running 
their light vessels in-shore, used to rush sword in 
hand into the gardens and houses which adjoined 
the sea ; generally attending more closely to the 
seizing of captives than the acquisition of plunder, 
from a conviction that the wealthy individuals whom 
they thus carried into Barbary, and sliut up in the 
slave-yards, or condemned to the hardest labour, 
would gladly purchase redemption, even at the ex- 
pense of their whole fortune. In this state of terror, 
during the reigns of Charles V. and liis successors, 
did the people live who dwelt upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. Sicily and the kingdom of 
Naples, not being the residence of their sovereign, 
were more particularly exposed to the cruelties of 
the Barbary powers. They were, in fact, without 
a marine, without a garrison, without resources for 
defence, in sliort, without any other than a vexati- 
ous vice-regal govemimint, which oppressed without 
protecting them. It was in their gardens, near 
Trapani, in Sicily, that the liheral lover and his mis- 
tress Leonisa, were made captives. They meet each 
other again at Nicosa, in Cyprus, two years after 
the taking of that city in 1571 ; and their adven- 
tures possess the double merit of romantic interest 
and great fidelity of character and description. Cer- 
vantes, who had fought in the wars of Cyprus and 
the Greek se{js, and who, during his captivity, had 
become well acquainted with the Mussulmans and 
with the condition of their Christian slaves, has given 
to his Eastern tales a great appearance of historical 
truth. The imagination cannot feign a more cruel 
moral infliction, than that to which a man of a culti- 
vated mind is subjcctedVhOn he falls, together with all 
the objects of his fondest affection, into the hands of 
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a barbarian master. Tlie adventures, therefore, of 
coi’sairs and their captives, are all of them singularly 
romantic. At one period the French^ the Italian, 
and the Spanish writers borrowed all their plots 
from this source. The public, however, soon became 
fatigued with the same unvarying fictions. Truth 
alone possesses the essence of variety ; and the im«T,- 
gination, unnourished by tiiith, is compelled to copy 
itself. Every picture of captivity which Cervantes 
has presentc;^ to us is an original, for he painted 
from the memory of his own siifibrings. Tlie other 
descriptions of this kind appear to be merely cast from 
this first mudol. Romance writers should pot be 
permitted to introduce the corsairs of Algiers into 
their talcs, unless, like Cervantes, they have been 
themselves inmates of the slave-yard. 

The third, entitled Rinconete and CortadillOy is 
of another class, though completely Spanish. It is 
in the Picaresco style, of which the author of Laza- 
rilU) de Tormea was the inventor. The history of 
two young thieves is related in thj^ novel with the 
greater humour, inasmuch as the wit of the Spanisli 
writers was peculiarly reserved for the description of 
vulgar life. 'It seems that they were only permitted 
to ridicule such as had absolutely cast aside all pre- 
tensions to probity. It is from those writers that 
we have invariably borrowed our descriptions of the 
social life and organization of the community of 
thieves and bcggfirs, and it is amongst them alone, 
we ' arc almost incline^ to believe, that they ever 
existed. The company of robbers of Seville, and the 
authority possessed by their chief, Monipodio, are 
pleasantly described in this novel. The most laugh- 
able portions of it, however|iand which are very 
correct as far as regards both Spain and Italy,, are 
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those in which the strange union of devotion and 
licentiousness amongst these vagabonds is described. 
In the place where the thieves assemble there is 
an image of the Virgin, with a throne for the offer- 
ings, and a vessel for the holy water near it: 
Amongst the robbers an old woman arrives, who, 
without saying a word to any one, walks across the 
room, and, taking some of the water, devoutly falls 
upon her knees before the image ; and, after a long 
prayer; having kissed the ground thri§e, and raised 
as often her eyes and hands to heaven, rises, places 
her offering on the throne, and walks out again.” 

AIL the thieves In turn make an offering in silver, 
for which purpose they reserve part of their acqui- 
sitions, to be employed in masses for the souls of 
their deceased companions, and of their benefactors. 
Thus a young robber who conducts Rinconete to the 
meeting, to the question — ‘‘ Perhaps, then, you follow 
the occupation of a thief?” replies, I do so in the 
service of God and of all worthy people.” 

In general wo are apt to imagine, that this 
corrupt and unruly portion of society, who violate, 
without ceasing, all laws divine and human, are 
infidels in their religious opinions ; as it is difficult 
to believe that those who feel any sentiments of 
religion,- would attach themselves to such infamous 
and criminal occupations. When, therefore, in the 
coiDitries of the south, we remark assassins, robbers, 
and prostitutes scrupulously fulfilling all the cere- 
monials of religion, we imiqipdiately accuse them of 
hypocrisy, and imagine that by this show of Chris- 
tianity they merely wish to deceive those whoso 
eyes are upon them. This, however, is an error ; 
for in the south of Eniopo all these people, the refuse 
of society, are really under the influence of religious 
feelings. 
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These malefactors, i^henthey become numerous, 
find or form an abandoned priesthood, 'who, living 
upon their offerings, and partaking the produce of 
their crimes, are always ready to sell them absolu- 
tion. The criminal commits the offence ' with a 
determination to repent of it, and in the expectation 
of absolution ; while the priest confesses him with a 
conviction that the faith is in him, and that the 
repentance is sincere. Scarcely, however, does the 
penitent 1eav(;the confessional, when he returns to his 
criminal habits. By this shocking abuse of reli- 
gion, the priest and the offender silence their con- 
sciences in the midst of all their iniquities. Their 
religion is not a salutary curb ; it is an infamous 
contract, by which the most corrupt men believe 
that they mtay purchase a license to satisfy all their 
evil propensities. The voice of conscience is stifled 
by their faith in the act of penitence ; else the infa- 
jpious and infidel robber would never reach the same 
degree of depravity which we may remark in those 
villains, so zealous and so pious, who have been 
painted by Cervantes, and of whom wo find the 
models in Italy, as well as in Spain, 

The three first novels are of a very dissimilar cast ; 
the nine which follow them complete the varied circle 
of invention. The /Spanish-English Lady^ it is true, 
shows that Cervantes was much more imperfectly 
acquainted with the heretics than with the Moors. 
The Licentiate of Glass^ and the Dialogue of the tu:o 
Doge of the Hospital of the Resurrectim^ are satirical 
pieces, displaying much wit and incident. The 
Beautiful Char-woman resembles a love-romance; 
and the Jealous Man of Estremadura is distin- 
guished by the excellence oWts characters, by its 
plot, and by the skill with which the catastrophe is 
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brought about. Wc have in this tale an example of 
the prodigious power of music over the Moors. An 
African slave, whose fidelity has resisted every 
temptation, cannot be persuaded to be unfaithful to 
his trust, except by the hope of being taught to play 
upon the guitar, and to chaunt ballads like the pre- 
tended blind man who every evening rouses him to 
ecstacy by his music. The novels of Cervantes, like 
Don Quixote, lead us into Spain, and open to us the 
houses and the hearts of her inhabitants; while 
their iiihnitc variety proves liow completely their 
author was master of every shade of sentiment 
and every touch of feeling.* 


CIIAPTKR XIII. 

Charactcribtics of novel writivg — Its former . and present pecidinri'v 
ties. — The test of time — Increased popularity of Cervantes — , 
High opinion expressed hy Ids rivals — Tacit admission of Cer- 
vantes* iriciit hy Lope cle Vega — Opposed to a vicious popu- 
larity, or vulgar fame — Extended the same high sentiment to 
the drama — llis views of the dmma — State of the Spanish stage 
— Its extravagance — Bad taste — And depravity — Example — 
Base ]>roc,ecding8 of the Licentiate Avellaueda — Violent party 
spirit excited — Moderation and magnanimity of Cervantes — 
Extreme bitterness and enmity of his rival — Mystery in which it 
is enveloped— Silence of his conteuiporanes on the subject — Im- 
pffivement of the Spanish language by Cervantes. 

The constant fluctuation of customs and manners 
must influence at all times the composition and cha- 
racter of novels, and being drawn from the passing 
scenes of life, there arc persons who, forgetful of 
these circumstances, prefer modern compositions to 

* literature of tho South of Europe, by M. Sismoiidi, iii., pp. 
392-40G. 
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those of Cervantes ; but if they will take the trouble 
to analyse the one and the other, they will discover, 
tiiat in the disposition and plot of the fable, in pro- 
priety of character, the expression of the passions, 
grace and elegance of style, and appropriate reflec- 
tions, Cervantes -is superior. For in his vrorks we 
see nature represented with all the truth and all the 
variety of incident inseparable from human life, \Wiile 
in other writers we find elaborate artifice, and studied 
aflectation. Hence it happens that these early Spanish 
tales, even after the lapse of two centuries, arc now 
read with relish and interest by persons of culti- 
vated minds, and that writers of the highest credit, 
considering them the most correct of Cervantes* 
works, justify the preference they have received, as 
fine specimens of genius and eloquence, and as ch(fs^ 
d'mivre of their kind. 

ore rivals of Cervantes, who had been roused by 
the publication of the first part of Don Quixote, and 
were jealous of the protection shown him by the 
Count de Lemos, and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo, Don Bernardo de Sandoval y Rojas, dis- 
covered openly their enmity and malice, when they 
saw the universal applause with which his tales were 
received ; and in order to justify their proceedings, 
they pretended to take up the defence of Lope do Ve^, 
at that time enjoying a degree of popular favour un- 
exampled in the world of letters. They aflccted to 
consider that he had just cause of complaint against 
Cervantes, for his judicious censure on the Spanish 
stage, put into the mouth of the canon of Toledo. 

Cervantes does not h&e require any other testi- 
mony to his justice and moderation than the confes- 
sion of Lope de Vega himself, who, defending him- 
self from the charges which were made against him 
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for the new course he followed in his dramatic com-^ 
positions, openly acknowledges in 1602 , three years 
before the publication of Don Quixote, the many de- 
fects and inconsistencies of his comedies, his extra- 
vagant and voluntary abandonment of all the ac- 
knowledged rules of art, the neglect of the examples 
of Plautus and Terence, and the discredit he should 
suffSc on that account with foreign nations; consi- 
dering himself so much the more culpable than 
oth^, as he not only opposed the principles of the 
most venerable names of antiquity, but adopted a 
vicious style, in order to accommodate himself to the 
corrupt taste of tlie vulgar, and to insure a sale for 
his works ; and he then spoke of himself in terms 
which courtesy and urbanity would forbid others to 
use towards him. 

It was thus that Cervantes, treating of the Spanish 
stage in a siyle of judicious criticism, declared how 
prejudicial it was for the drama to become mere 
saleable merchandise, as authors were thus compelled 
to conform to the taste of the players who purchased 
their works : and as he could not undeceive himself as 
to the influence whicli Lope had in supporting such 
a corruption of public taste, he thus proceeds to ani- 
madvert on his plays, thougli without naming their 
afithor: “And that this is the case, we may con- 
clude from the infinite number of comedies which 
have been produced by a writer of the happiest genius 
in all this realm, and which possess such life, such 
grace, such elegant diction, such excellent plots, such 
weighty sentences, and finally, are so rich in elocu- 
tion and grandeur of style, as to have filled the world 
with his fame ; but in accommodating himself to the 
taste of the players, he has not carried them all to 
that pitch of perfection which was within his reach." 
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Here we see with what feeling and delicacy he 
pointed out the defects of many of the plays of this 
celebrated writer, knowing that they Jire more pre- 
judicial when they are accompanied by great talents, 
supported by a reputation so popular and so extra- 
ordinary, as that enjoyed by Lope at this time. It 
was thus the great philosopher and critic Diony- 
sius Longinus acted, in respect to Plato and Homer; 
and the same excellent style of criticism, adopted by 
him in his notice of the Dialogues of ]?lato, is dis- 
played by Cervantes, if we may believe the acepm- 
plished and erudite Garces. He observed the same 
degree of circumspection in his remarks on the other 
comic poets ; in a way that whoever reads his cen- 
sures with impartiality will find reason to regard 
them as an excuse or apology for Lope, rather than 
a satire, with which he has been charged. 

But the extravagances of this prolific writer, and 
the faults of his dramatic writings, were treated with 
much more severity by Cristoval de Mcra, Mica 
Andrez Rey do Artioda, D. Esteban Manuel de 
Villegas, Cristoval Suarez de Figueroa, and above 
all, and more openly, by Pedro do Torres Ramila, 
professor of theology «and teacher of grammar, in 
Alcala de llenarcs, whose Sponffia^ published in 
Paris, in 1617, depreciates the merit of several au- 
thors of high reputation, and .amongst others of Lope 
de Vega; expressing a caustic and injurious opinion 
of his works, and their influence on manners. This 
attack was so acutely felt by the passionate admirers 
of Lope, that they unanimously raised their voice to 
defend him with zeal and courage, and loaded him 
with extraordin.ary praises, particularly Dop Fran- 
cisco Lopez de Aguilar, presbitary and knight of the 
order of St. Juan, and Alonso Sanchez, professor of 
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Greek, Hebrew, and Clialdaic, in the universitjof Al- 
cala, in a work which they published, with the title 
of Expoitulatio Sponr/iwy and tan Appendix^ wdiero 
they endeavoured to resent the wTOiigs heaped on 
him by the) pens of these insolent rivals and calum- 
niators. In order to coin})reIien(l the whole justice 
of the censure passed by Cervantes on Lope de A^cga, 
and his good temper and moderation, it will be ne- 
cessary to adveii; to the state of the Spanish stage at 
that time, and for this piirj)ose no testimony can bo 
more fi*ee from suspicion, nor of higher authority, 
th«aii that of J). 8uarez de Figueroa, who was then 
living, and who says : — 

“ Tlie writers of plays of the present day an» wholly 
ignorant, or appear to be, of the princii)les of their 
art ; excusing themselves by asserting that they are 
obliged to conform to i\w prevailing taste of the 
public, who, they say, fiml the more regidar plots, as 
those of Flautus and Terence, tedious and wcarisonu?. 
Thus to gratify a vicious taste, thes(‘ pieces aro 
divested of all leariiing, and morality, and care of 
laiiguag<*, ill a maiuKT tlint ])ersi)ns may attend them 
for three or four Iiours without deriving any im- 
provement from thc*in at last. "J'hen^ is no ])ersuad- 
ing these modern writers that, in order to lanulato 
the ancients, they ought to inenleato pure morals, 
and teach the art of living wisi'ly and well, as is the 
part of a good dramatist, not imaeeom])ani«*d with 
pass:ig(‘8 of wdt and humour, lint on the contrary, 
most of the comic writers evince a ]>oor and con- 
tracted genius ; each choosing his subject according 
to his own taste, and executing it without cither 
rule or design. Thus jiersons, scarcely able to read, 
aspire to write plays ; as for example, the tailor of 
Toledo, and tlie sack-clothman of Seville, and other 
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low and wretched pretenders like these. The result of 
this has been the production of a race of low comedies, 
filled with indecent dialogue and the poorest attempts 
at wit, and abounding in inconsistencies and impro- 
babilities. All respect towards the female sex is 
disn'garded ; a mere licentious freedom reigns 
tlirougliout, sufficient to outrage a respectable audi- 
ence. The most absurd thing is, that there are per- 
sons who seek to create a fresh interest by a new 
style, and introduce in all the eonu'di(js a person 
under the name of a poet, in whose person tlujy v(Ty 
eonsistontly comprise all possible faults and misfor- 
tunes.” 

If sueli was the dcjwavity of tlie stage, an«l its 
consequences so injurious, we cannot sufficiently 
admire the sagacity and skill with which (Vrvantes 
censures without ofleiiding any partic\ilar individual, 
although justly laiiicnting that the g<md name of 
liOptj was borrowed to autlicinse and protect these 
scandalou.'< irregularities, which, froinhi.s genius and 
unbounded popularity, he was, perhaps, the only 
j)crson who could remedy and correct. 

The testimonies of respect which C(Tvantes thus 
manifested towards liopc uc Vega, were not feigned; 
for in his Canto da (Utfiopchc has bcsto>vcd upon him 
the highest coiintK'ndatioiis ; and lie afterwards re- 
pcattid th(*in with the greatet sincerity, in tlic sonnet 
which ho inserted in the opening of the Dragmtea^ 
in the Viaqo, al Paraam^ in the interlude of the 
Gaarda Cuidadosa^ in the prologue to his CfOnedim, 
and in many places in his I)(m Quixote, where, 
giving tlie lie to all who attributed to him malice or 
ill w^ill, lie says that they arc wholly deceived, for of 
such a man (speaking of Lope) he a<lorcs the genius, 
and admires his works, and his commendable labours. 
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And Lope, alive to this praise, generously reciprocates 
it, making honourable mention of Cervantes in his 
Dorotea^ and in La Novela Primera ; and comme- 
morates his merit also after his death, in the Laurel de 
Apoh^ it being very evident that they both cordially 
united in the cultivation and improvement of letters, 
and the correction of abuses, with that noble and 
candid emulation, as in the classic age of gold, and 
animating each other, and exchanging those friendly 
expostulations and admonitions which are requisite 
fertile advancement of literature. These facts suffi- 
ciently prove how remote from the mind of Cervantes 
were those miserable passions and resentments with 
which some evil-disposed persons have charged him, 
who would measure the nobility and dignity of great 
minds by the littleness and baseness of their own 
hearts. 

Of this class there existed at that time a writer of 
plays, who, wounded and chagrined at having been 
included in Cervantes' general censure of the stage, 
and swelling with envy and anger at the great 
name and credit which the latter had. obtained^ and 
having the audacity to identify himself with Lope, 
presented himself in the lists, although under a false 
name, country, and profession, and had the hardihood 
to publish a continuation of the romance of Don 
Quixote, while its legitimate author was not only 
living, but had already written and announced the 
appearance of the second part, in the prologue to his 
talcs. 

Such was the profligate audacity of this WTitcr, 
who, under the assumed name of the licentiate Alonso 
Fernandez de Avcllaneda, pretending to be a native 
of Tordesillas, published in Tarragona, about the 
middle of the year 1614, a continuation, or second 
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part of Don Quixote, in the preface to which he 
pretends to mark out the limits of prudence and 
urbanity, venting the malice engendered in his heart, 
and insulting the grey hairs and well-earned fame of 
Cervantes, whom he designates as a lame, envious, 
reckless grumbler, and an incarcerated delinquent. 

Thus putting his sickle, in an unprincipled manner, 
into another's harvest, he threatens to deprive Cer- 
vantes of the profits of liis second part, which he was 
then on the point of publishing ; while the malignant 
libeller never considered, as Cervantes well observed, 
that in order to compose histories and books, of 
whatever kind they may be, it is requisite to possess 
a sound judgment, and a matured understanding ; 
and that it requires no common genius to w’rite with 
elegjincc. In whatever light we view this pro- 
logue, wc cannot help denouncing it as an infamous 
libel, deserving the severest vengeance of the law. 

When this medley of contemptuous reproaches 
reached the hands of Cervantes, at the head of an 
insipid and indecent production, the second part of 
Don Quixote was already for advanced, and he 
mentions it in his fifty-ninth chapter, but with 
remarkable delicacy in relation to his personal 
wrongs, and with extreintj humour and grace when 
ho touches on the literary defects of his rival ; 
treating with generous disdain the imputations which 
he liad made, as demonstrating the perversity of his 
rival’s mind, or ridiculing his ignorance and want of 
talent. 

It was in the power of Cervantes to have with- 
drawn the mask, and to have delivered over this 
culprit to public indignation, but his natural mode- 
ration of temper, and other considcriations, prevented 
him. At the same time he offered himself to the 
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conflict with a genuine openness and frankness. 
When we draw a parallel between Cervantes and 
Avellaneda on this occasion, we cannot but remark 
the noble generosity and decorum of the one, and 
the meanness and malignity of the other ; as on a 
comparison also of the two works, the genius, eru- 
dition, and grace of Cervantes arc strongly contrasted 
with the 4 )edantry, insipidity, and duliiess of Avcl- 
laneda. 

It was only the unwei^sal celebrity and acknow- 
ledged merit of Cervantes, that could have excited 
any curiosity respecting the real person hidden under 
the assumed name of Avellaneda; for be would 
certainly have soon disappeared, together with his 
work, if Cervantes had overlooked his conduct, and 
had made no mention of his wretched adversary; 
but tho desire to vindicate his own reputation, and 
to ridicule his rival, was the Ccausc of perpetuating his 
memory in tho same work which boro his own famo 
to distant generations; and in proportion as the 
reputation of his own works is extended, the curiosity 
increases to learn who the pigmy was, who thus 
dared to measure himself with tho Atlas of Spanish 
literature. 

It could be nothing else, if wc examine tho matter 
fairly, than a love of novelty, which led M. Lo Sage 
to publish in Paris, in 1704, tho Don Quixote of 
Avellaneda, translated into French, in a very elegant 
and pleasing style ; but in order to escape the dis- 
gust which its insipidity and disagreeable qualities 
were sure to occasion, he took the liberty of altering 
tho original, purifying it from many dull, as well as 
indecent passages, and adding many engaging tales 
and episodes of his own ; for although, according to 
the French critics, Le Sage possessed little invention 
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of his own, he was yet endowed with a singular talent 
for embellishing and perfecting the ideas of others, and 
in this manner making them his own : as he did with 
the Diahlo Cojuelo^ of Luis Velez do Guevara, and 
with other Spanish tales ; thus eluding the difficulty 
he found in confonning to the original, either from 
their inimitable humour and burlesque style, or from 
want of expression in the French language. 

These changes so far improved the work of Avel- 
laneda as to entitle it to some share of public esteem ; 
but tliose who were ignorant of the liberties taken 
by the translator, and believed it to be a faithful and 
correct version, blindly praised Avellaneda, consider- 
ing him exempt from the faults they found in Cer- 
v.antos, and assuring us that the latter had imitated 
and copied the second part of Avellaneda, and re- 
proaching him, at\thc same time, with the injustice 
with which, impelled by anger and resentment, ho 
had treated his competitor. This was the opinion 
expressed by the author of the Diario de los Sabios, 
and also by Dr. Diego do Torres, and others, all 
judging of Avellaneda from the French translation 
only, censuring the neglect of the Spaniards who 
were insensible to the interest of the story, as if, 
although its style was not very correct, it was valuable 
for the many beauties of invention which it contained 
and the corresponding harmony of the narration. 

The verdict of persons of such high reputation 
attracted to his party others not less distinguished 
in the republic of letters, and more especially Don 
Bias do Navarre, who, disguising himself under the 
name of Don Isidro Perales y Torres, who was an 
ecclesiastical friend of his, republished in Madrid, in 
1732 the Don Quixote of Avellaneda with a dedica- 
tion, which he also wrote under an assumed name, 
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ascribing it to a friend of his, who enjoyed a benefice 
in the parish church of Aliaga, and requiring from 
the friendship of Don Augustin do Montiano an 
opinion equally favourable of this writer. 

With such a parade of encomiums and pancg3nrics, 
Avellaneda appeared in the eighteenth century, as if 
to revenge himself for the contemptuous neglect he 
had experienced in the age in which he lived ; but 
with all this ho could not impose on persons of 
clear judgment, and thus only enjoyed a short-lived 
and superficial popularity; while the book, which had 
been difficult to meet with, lost this barren attmetion 
as soon as it became known, and criticism and good 
taste soon consigned it to the sepulchre in which it- 
had so long remained undisturbed. However, the 
fame and reputation of Cervantes have given rise to 
much curiosity in our own time, and led to a now 
edition of the work of Avellaneda, though the licen- 
tious narrative and talcs which it contained, are omit- 
ted ; but without in the remotest manner injuring 
the delightful Don Quixote of liis noble rival, whose 
fame has traversed the habitable globe. 

The silence of contemporary writers, or the caution 
with which the few who speak of Avellaneda men- 
tion him in his own age, is, in reality, some reflection 
on the levity and presumption of those, who, a 
hundred years Jifter him, began to lavish praises which 
were never merited. The lapse of time and the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the real truth, have stimulated 
tho curiosity and diligence of some literary men to 
inquire who the disguised Avellaneda was ; and 
although wc are too far removed to treat this question 
with accuracy, we may yet with propriety state what 
others have done in the prosecution of this question. 
When Nicolas Antonio makes mention of this dull 
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novelist in his Bibliotecay he openl^r states the little 
esteem in which he was held, and the .inferiority of 
his genius to that of Cervantes. Mayans corroborates 
this censure, for, inclining to find somethkig myste- 
rious in the expressions of Cervantes, he judged, from 
some passage in the prologue to the second part of 
Don Quixote, that his enemy was a man of rank, and 
for this reason ho did not venture to give his name ; 
but vacillating in his judgment, he afterwards thinks 
that he migj^t purposely conceal it, th* he might 
not extend the fame of a mean and despicable person. 

With more correct judgment and greater proba- 
bility, P. Murillo conjectures, in his Geograjia’ ins’- 
torica^ that he was an ecclesiastic ; and Pelliccr, who 
laboured with great pains to further this investigation, ^ 
not only supports this opinion, but adds further, that 
he was a monk of the order of Prcdicadores. This 
is confirmed in part by many of the incidents and 
passages in his work of Don Quixote — ^the partiality 
with which he alludes to the peculiar manners of that 
order, the zeal to promote its interests, the exact 
description of its ceremonies and religious practices, 
and an evident scholastic and theological knowledge, 
supported by texts and authorities from the holy 
fathers. It is equally probable that this masked 
Zoilus was a writer of comedies, and was included 
in the general censure that Cervantes makes of him 
in his Don Quixote, and in his Vwge al Parnaso^ 
when he calls on Lope de Vega to aid his cause ; and 
it appears also that he was present at two controver- 
sies which we find announced in Zaragoza in l(i 1 4, on 
the elucidation of ten enigmas which were circulated 
in that city ; and although, from the allusions tho 
judges make in their sentences to various passages of 
the Quixote, it is ascertfiined that he was a com- 

p 
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petitor, yet sufficient light is not afforded to say decid- 
edly which of the many poets who are there named 
was the feigned Avellaneda. When we reflect on what 
has been stated, and the proof we have of his real 
country, we may conclude that the circumspection 
And moderation of Cervantes towards his rival, pro- 
ceeded from the support and protection that this 
person found in the interest and authority of the 
confessor of Jho King, Fr. Luis do Aiiaga, a monk of 
the same oraer and a native of Zaragoza, who pos- 
sessed great influence at court in all public affairs ; 
but who, it is said, behaved with signal ingrati- 
tude Howards his benefactor the duke of Lerma. 
His manners too, were so gross and disorderly, that 
^ they excited the complaint of many persons, the censure 
of contemporary writers, and ultimately led to the de- 
privation of his dignities on the accession of Philip lY. 

It was not extraordinary, therefore, that Cervantes^ 
under these circumstances, finding himself absent ftom 
his protector the count de Lemos, who was sur- 
rounded by the Argensolas, also Aragonians, that 
might very much influence his situation, should prefer 
concealing the name and rank of his adversary, out 
of respect to his station, profession, and connexions, 
to making known that name, and holding him up to 
public shame, and gratifying his ow^n just indignation; 
well knowing, as ho says m his talcs, that cowards 
and persons of base minds become bold and insolent 
when they are protected, and more prone to offend 
those who excel them. But we have evidence of his 
being a native of Aragon and not of Tordesillas, as 
supposed, for Cervantes has not only stated this fact 
on several occasions, hut it is further confirmed in an 
indisputable manner by Avellaneda's language and 
stylo, and the use of certain words and modes of 
expression peculiar to that province, and which he 
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either did not or could not avoid, as other more cele- 
brated Aragonese of that age did, especially the two 
brothers the Argensolas, of whom Lope do Vega 
said, that they were sent from Aragon to instruct 
our poets in the Castilian tongue. 

TheCastilian language indera began about this time 
to lose that dignity and elegance which it had acquired 
in tho last century ; and one great cause of its decay 
and corruption was the infinite number of poets who, 
without any other principle than their own caprice, 
or any other ^ide than their own distempered 
imagination, profiined the temple of the muses, sub* 
stituting artful refiiftmcnts of language for dignified 
expression, and the ostentation of extravagant meta- 
phors and a Latinistd phraseology for the elegance 
and perspicuity of the pure Castilian idiom. This 
contagion spread rapidly even among men of the first 
genius of that age, and found in the vulgar a welcome 
and applause as extraordinary as general. To oppose 
a mound to this evil torrent Cervantes composed his 
Viage (d Parnoao^ in imitation of a work of this kind 
published in Italy, by Cesar Caporali, a native of 
Perugia, and who resembled Cervantes not only in 
his keen and festive wit, but also in his unfortunate 
life. Cervantes in this work gives the meed of 
praiso to all poets deserving of it, assigning them the 
rank they were entitled to in Parnassus, and banish- 
ing thence tlie multitude of comiptors of the noble Cas- 
tilian language, some of whom might be said to write 
in Latin and others in Arabic. But as Cervantes^ 
besides his attachment to letters, considered himself 
not undeserving from his genius of occupying a dis- 
tinguished place among the poets of his country^ hut 
even was on the other hand comparatively poor and 
necessitous, ere he had reached the last stage of lifo^ 
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he . Availed himself ef this opportunity to desire 
Mercury to acquaint Apollo with liis military and 
‘Uterary labours, aud how ill they had been rewarded 
by those who ought to have remembered him, es- 
teeming himself a poet, as Rios well observes, in the 
service of the gods, in order that the favour of them 
might atone for the injustice and insensibility of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Literary pnxTuctions — The Viage al Pdmaso — Complains of tlie 
neglect of his friends — of men of rank — the court — the country 
for M'hich he bled — The Adjunta oLParnaso — Fresh disap* 
pointinents — Injustice of the Spiinish theatre — He composes new 
plays — Maligned and persecuted — Revises his comedies — Dedi- 
cates them 10 the Count do Lemos — Their cold reception — 
Characteristics of the drama of that penod — Examination of the 
Tarious subjects treated by Cervantes-— His contemporary, I]ftp» 
de Vega— Justas Poeticaa'’ — Second part of Qpn Quixote- 
Humorous picture of his rival — Pleasant dialogue — Delicate 
feeling of Cervantes — Contrasted with his rival — His style — 
Charged with Italianisms by his enemies — His purity and har- 
mony of style— -His works translated and published in other 
countries. 

Cervantes set a high value on the Via^e al Par-- 
nago^ which, in fact, is more to be commended for its 
conception and design, than its style and language. 
In this piece he gives full scope to the feelings of his 
heart, and openly avows his extreme poverty and 
djstitution, sets forth his merits as a soldier and as 
an author, complains of the neglect and forgetfulness 
of liis former friends, the indifference of his noble 
patrmis, and the perverse obstinacy of his evil star. 
The justice of his complaints is here not less remark- 
able than the temper and moderation with which he 
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enfiMrces them. It was perhaps for these reasons, oir 
from the fear he had tliat this new work might not 
be well received by the count de I-<emos, that he re- 
solved to dedicate it to Don Rodrigo de Tapia, 
knight of the order of Santiago, who in his youth 
had cultivated letters with assiduity and success. 

It was about three years before his death, that 
Cervantes produced this singular work, more particu- 
larly devoted to criticism' and literary satire. It was 
composed in te^e rime^ in eight cantos, of about three 
hundred verses each, and entitled Viaf/e al Pm*nas% 
or “ A Journey to Parnassus."' Cervantes is farther 
represented as being wearied with a state of poverty, 
and ambitious of obtaining the name of a poet, while 
he modestly asserts, at the same time, that Heaven has 
refused him the requisite talents ; but, hoping for the 
best, he sets out on foot from Madrid to Carthagena. 
‘‘ A white loaf,^* he say^, “ and a few pieces of cheese 
which I placed in my wallet, were all my provisions 
for the journey ; a weight not too heavy for a pedes - 
trian traveller. Adieu, said I to my bumble-habi- 
tation ; adieu, Madrid! Adieu, ye meadows <and 
fountains from w^hence flow nectar and ambrosia ! 
Adieu, too, society! where, for one truly happy man, 
we And a thousand pretenders to happiness ! Adieu, 
agreeable, but deceitful residence. Adieu, theatres, 
honoured by well praised ignorance; where, day- 
after day, a thousand absurdities are repcatefl !" 

Upon his arrival at Carthagena the poet is re- 
minded, by a view of the sea, of the glorious exploits 
of Don John of Austria, under whom he had served. 
While he is seeking for a vessel, he sees a light boat 
approach, propelled both by sails and oars, Ho the 
sound of the most harmonious musical instruments. 
Mercury, with his winged feet, and bis caducetis in 
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his^hand, invites the poetical pilgrim in the most 
courteous manner to embark for jpamassus, 'whither 
Apollo, it seems, had already summoned his faithful 
poets ; for it was full time to proij|ot himself, by 
their assistance, against the terrible invasion of bad 
taste. At the same timcvhe requests him to inspect 
the extraordinary construction of the vessel into 
which he had just entered. From prow to poop he 
found it composed entirely of V(»rses,.the various 
styles of which are ingeniously rej^esented by the 
different purposes to which tliey are applied. The 
spars were made of long and melancholy elegies ; the 
mast of a prolix song ; andtheotherpartsof vessel 
wercformedin a similar manner^ Mercury next pre- 
sents to Cervantes a formidable ^^atalogue of Spanish 
poets, and asks his advice as to the propriety of admit- 
ting or rejecting each individual. This question gives 
Cervantes an opportunity of characterising the ooji- 
temporary poeto in a few brief verses, which, at the 
present day, are exceeding^ obscure, dt is often 
very difhcult to determine whether his praises are 
ironical or sincere. The poets now arrive (as if 
by enchantment) and crowd into the vessel; but 
a terrible storm soon whistles about their earsi. 
Many marvellous adventures succeed ; and the mar- 
vellous is always mingled with a touch of tlie satiri- 
eal. The names introduced are all of them of un- 
known personages ; the production is in many parts 
obscure ; and, whatever the trip may have pi^ucod 
to the poets, to the reader it is often not a little 
latiguing. A few passages, indeed, notwithstanding 
tile frequent satirical allusions which are scattered 
through them, still display many poetical eharms. 
The opening of the third canto may 1^ adduced as an 
instance : 
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'* Smooth gliding Terses are its oars; by these 
ImpeU'd, the royal galley, fast* and light, 

Wore her clear course o'er unresisting seas ; . 

With white sails spread to the extremest height 
Of the taf^aat Of the most delicate thought, 
Woven oy Jove himself, in colours bright 
The various tissue of those sails was wrought. 

Soft wmds upon the poop with amorous force, 
Breathed°%weetly all, as if they only sought 
To waft that bark on Mr course. 

The syrens sport around her as she holds 
Her rapid voyage through the waters hoarse, 

Which, like some snowy garment’s flowing fol^, 

Roll* to and fro ; and on the expanse of green. 

Bright axure tints the dazzled eye beholds. 

Upon the deck the passengers are seen 
In converse. These discuss the art of verse, 

Arduous and nice; those sing ; and all between, 
Others the dictates of ^e muse rehearse.” 

Cerrantes pleads his own cause before Apollo, 
and sets forth the merits of his different works vnth 
a degree of pride which has sometimes been cen- 
sured. Bnt who willgpt forgive the proud feeling 
of conscious superiority, which sustains genius when 
sinking under the pressure of misfortune? Who 
will insist upon humility in a man who, whilst 
formed the glory of his age, found himself, in old age 
and in sickness, but little removed from poverty^ 
Was it not just that Cervantes, to whom his country 
had denied all rocom^pise, should appropriate to 
himself that glory winch he felt he had so truly 
merited 

As a continuation to this worli| which appeared 
at the close of 1614, he published the Adjui\ta at 
ParnatOy a dialogue in prose, in which he represents, 
with much freedom of grace and style, a conversation 

* M. Siimoadi. Litenture of tlie South, &e., vol. Ui. pp. 340^ 
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ifbich he-had bad with a new poet, who brought a 
paper.for the god Apollo, containing a list of ordinances 
and privileges for the Spanish poets. The object of 
this little work seems to have been tl^eame as that of 
the V'ia^e al Pamaso^ but he was here more desirous 
to make his comedies known, and to publish his 
complaints of the comedians, who, lidding his plays 
cheap, neither asked fo# them nor bought them, 
Some had in former times been represented with 
general applause, and others he thought^ might 
obtain popularity from their novelty, if not from 
their merit, as they were not ybt known to the 
public. This neglect of the players wounded the 
self-love of Cervantes in so lively a manner, that 
in this dialogue he declares his intention of publishing 
his plays, that the public itaight form a dispassionate 
opinion on their merits. 

But, in prosecuting the object' of his wishes, ho 
exposed himself .to fresh disappointments ; for, ima- 
gining that his plays still_enjoycd popularity, he 
composted some new comemes, but was unable to 
procure their represcntiation. This disgusted him so 
mneh, that he threw them into a chest, and con- 
demned them to perpetual oblivion. But compelled 
by poverty, and anxious to derive assistance from 
every quarter, he offered them for sale soon after to 
Juan do Villaroel. This person ingenuously con- 
fessed to him that he should have cheerfully pur- 
chased them, had not an author of celebrity just said 
to him — that as Cervantes the world might expect 
much from his prose, but nothing from his poetry. 
He was extremely mortified by this answer, from the 
desire he had always felt of maintaining his fame as a 
poet, and under this heavy disappointment he deter- 
iliined to revise his comedies and interludes, which were 
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in his opinion not undeserving of publication. IVafh 
this view he renewed his treaty with the bookseller 
Villarocl, with whom ho ultimately agreed for the 
sale of them. An pursuance of this agreement, he 
published *in September 1615, eight comedies, and 
as many interludes, with a handsome dedication to 
the Count de '^t^emos, and a prologue as sensible as 
learned, and highly valuable for a detailed history it 
contains of the Spanish stage. 

Bui^he public received these works with indif- 
ference, and the players did not adopt them. This, 
indeed, was not to be wondered at, as •Lope de 
Vega had at this time inundated the stage with his 
popular productions, and many other agreeable and 
successful writers seconded him in supporting a style 
of writing which had obtained general applause. 
Cervantes Wias aware of this, and confessed it with 
frankness and sincerity in his prologue ; and it was 
this circumstance, or the advice of his friends, that 
led him to view his coi)||ypositions in their true light. 
At the same time ho asserts that they arc neither 
tasteless nor immoral, that the verse was what was 
required for this class of works, and the language 
appropriate to the characters ; but that, to gratify 
the taste of a fastidious public, and to show his know- 
ledge of the laws of dramatic poetry, he proposed to 
correct all his faults in a comedy he was then writ- 
ing, called el Ent^ano a hs ojos (which never saw 
the light). This would have been a desirable result, 
as it would have enabled us to judge whether Cer- 
vantes, when he found out his defects, had possessed 
discernment and judgment sufficient to correct them. 
It is thus that wc sometimes see the observation con- 
firmed, that there are n.iany men of ability in specu- 
lative theories, who are totally deficient in a disposi* 
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tfcn and aptitude requisite for the application of 
thepi to practice, and some have undertaken to 
defend or acquit Cervantes of some absurd errors in 
his comedies, by excuses as sin^lar as inconsi^ 
derate. This was the case with D. Bias Nasarre, 
who, after having published with undeserved eulo^ 
^ium the Don Quixote of Avellaneda^ reprinted also, 
in 1749, the comedies and interludes of Cervantes, 
in order, as he says, to rescue them from the oblivion 
in which they lay, while the other works of ^ same 
author occupied the attention of all civilised nations. 
It is his opinion that Cervantes composed these plays 
with the intention of ridiculing the comedies of his 
own time, intentionally writing them in bad taste to 
lash and burlesque the defective and absurd pieces 
which were introduced on the stage ; and by this 
means correcting the depraved taste and immoralities 
of the scene, in the same manner as he wrote Don 
Quixote in order to ridicule the absurd writers 
of knight-errantry. The Abate Lampillas asserts 
also, by way of jnstiiying Uervantes, that the male- 
volence of the printers led them to publish, with 
his name and prologue, these extravagant come- 
dies, which were adapted to the depraved taste of 
the vulgar, and that they suppressed those which 
were in reality his compositions, substituting others 
for them. 

No stronger proof can be given of the irregu- 
larity of these dramas, than the strange subterfuges 
with which their apologists pretend to defend and 
exculpate them. A single glance at the Spanish 
drama of the time will convince us that the defects 
of the comedies of Cervantes were common to all, or 
the greater part, of those that were then represented, 
^et were such as Cervantes considered sa exc^ent, 
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and composed agreeably to the strictest rules of art. 
Tlicse were performed with the most unqualified 
applause for many years, as La hahela^ La Filu y la 
AUjandra^ of Argcaisola, La Ingratitud Vengada^ of 
Lope de Vega ; ^e Mercader Amante^ of Caspar de 
Avila, and tlie Enemiga Favorable of the Canon Fran- 
cisco TaiTega«ir All these abound with faults and 
improprieties, which have now rendered them insuf- 
ferable ; and the Trato de Argel^ and the Numantiay 
which jffQ have seen lately published, which Cer- 
vantes acknowledged as his, and which he thought 
so well worthy of the stage, in spite of the absurdities 
we now notice in them, confirm us in the opinion 
that those equally belong to him which were pub- 
lished in 1615, as, indeed, he acknowlcd^s in his 
dedicatiem and prologue ; and that it was tne change 
of manners and the greater delicacy and refinement 
in the public taste, that reprobated and condemned the 
numerous pieces which, twenty or thirty years before, 
the public had received with eagerness, and wel- 
comed with such unbounded applause ; for we find 
Cervantes mentioned as an author among other cele- 
brated men who had advanced the Spanish drama, 
by Agustin de Rojas, in his Viage EntretenidOy and 
by Dr. Suarez de Figueroa, in his Plaza WnivereaL 
A greater degree of merit is due to the entremUee 
or interludes of Cervantes; short dramas or dialogues, 
jocose and burlesque, which were usually performed 
between the acta of the play, to render the whole 
performance more attractive. These were at first 
rimple eclogues, but, as the stage improved, they 
acquired more dignity and ornament. Kings, queens, 
and persons of rank, were introduced into them 
by Juan jde la Cueva, and he was followed by 
Cervantes and others. It then became the custonr 
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to call the ancient comedies entreniisei^ while the art 
was kl its origin, the scene and characters being laid 
in low life, as Lope de Vega informs us. Such were 
the interludes at the beginning of the 17tli century, 
and many years afterwards, until the modems, with 
a more extended and complicated plot, adulterated 
the original simplicity of the piece ; and even these 
were not wanting in merit, especially the pieces of 
liamon de la Cruz. 

There prevailed undeniably in these old interludes 
such well- seasoned jests, so much humour and truth 
in the low and ridiculous characters, such naivety 
of manners and simplicity of language, that they 
have always commanded the attention of an etilight- 
ened public, as is evident from the collection made 
of them at different periods. Cervantes composed 
some of this class ; but he only published eight among 
his comedies. They exhibit his singular faculty of 
representing every species of character and custom, 
and are a proof of his natural *and masterly .talent 
for dialogue ; his hno and delioate touch in painting 
the ridiculous and extravagant, with wit, amenity, 
and inimitable grace. 

A modem writer, not without good reason, laments 
that with* such ample requisites Cervantes did not 
expose on the stage the social vices and follies of his 
own age and nation, in which path he would probably 
have equalled Moliere. M. Florian, who has formed 
a just estiinate-of this species of literature, asserts that 
these entr&misea of Cervantes are superior to his come- 
dies ; that they possess a vein of rich comic humour, 
though some of them are too free ; but that they are 
admirable productions : above all, the one entitled La 
iJuemdeSalamancafva imitation of which the French 
wrote their Enchanted Eoldder^ and the TahU of 
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Wonder9^ which afforded materials to the celebrated 
Piron for an opera called the False Vrodxgy^ tlfough 
much inferior to its original. 

Thus, Lope de Vega composed, in 1598, his play of 
Los CaHtims de Argel^ borrowing the story and inci- 
dents, and even some of the scenes cand expressions, 
Trorn the Trato de Argel^ which Cervantes had written 
many years before. Cervantes too, introduced in 
his entremises several subjects he had before touched 
on in his works, as, the incidents in the house of 
Monipodio, the adventures of the jealous Cahizares, 
and of Roque Guinart ; and he left for publication 
others not less pleasing and attractive, as tliat of the 
Habladores^yfhvch was published in Seville in 1624. 
Some have also thought that Cervantes composed 
some autos sacramentales^ and have attributed to him 
the one entitled Itu Cortes de la Mmrt?^ of which he 
speaks in the ninth chapter of the second part of Don 
Quixote, but hitherto we have not met with any 
proof for this conjecture. 

Among the institutions most deserving of com- 
mendation which were established at this period, fur 
the reward of talent, we may mention the assemblies 
called Justus poetiesa (literary contests) . Thesa were 
of long standing among the Spaniards, and were 
established, it should seem, in imitation of those 
jousts and tournaments where the young nobilityi 
of Castile displayed their gallantry and courage. 
Literary men found, in these contests, a means of 
distinguishing themselves by an honourable competi- 
tion ; and thus contributed, by their productions, to 
render such meetings popular. One of these meet- 
ings Was celebrated in Madrid in the year 1614; on 
occasion of the pope, Paul V., beatifying Santa Teresa 
de Jesus ; when the Latin and Spanish compositions 
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were directed to be eent to the Piocunttor-general of 
the bhre-footed Carmclitee. 

The tribunal of criticism was* assembled in the 
large chapel^ amidst an audience as numerous as dis- 
tinguished. Lope de Yega himself was 6ne of the 
judges, and he opened the meeting with a speech and 
a discourse in praise of Santa Teresa, with such grace 
of language and such propriety of action, bucli per- 
suasion, such reasoning, and so much passionate 
tenderness, as to produce a sensation of delight in 
the minds of all present : and in conelusion, after the 
performance of some excellent music, he recited in a 
fine voice the verses he had prepared for the occasion. 
Sight contests were then announced to tho public, 
and in the third three prizes were offered to those 
who, with tho most erudition apd greatest elegance of 
style, should compose a Castilfan cancion, in the lyric 
measure, on the divine ecstacy” of the saint, in the 
manner of those of Garcilaso el duke lamentar de doe 
paetoree^ so that it should not exceed seven stanzas. 

* The most distinguished poets of Spain crowded to 
this assembly, and among others Miguel de Cervantes, 
with a cancion, so elegant and so strictly conform- 
able to the laws prescribed for this contest, that it 
merited and obtained a place amongst the most select 
in the narrative which F. Diego de S. Josef wrote 
of this festival, which was published in Madrid in 
1615 . * 

Juan Yague do Salas had at>this time finished his 
poem, or tragic epic^ as he called it, of the celebrated 
and unfortunate lovers, Diego Juan Martinez de 
Morcilla and Isabel de l^gura, commonly called The 
Lovers of Teruel; and being very desirous of ifiaking 
it a perfect work, he not only submitted it to all the 
principal poets of Spain, but to ^1 persons of science 
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aii4 professors of arts. Among these critms«we find 
L^e de Vega, Gsronimo de Sams BarbadiUo, Mjguel 
de Cervlmtes, an4^thera,^ whose names are preserved 
in tlie sonnets affixed to the* woik^ in coasmendation 
of it, as if to propitiate, by their authority, the good'- 
will and applause of the public. It appears that 
Yague de Salas obtained the royal privilege for print* 
ing this work in 1615, but it was not published until 
the middle of the following year, 1616, after* the 
death of Cervantes. 

These occasional proofs of his attachment to poetry, 
and the compliments he bestowed on deserving men 
of letters, did not withdraw his attention from the 
composition of works more instructive and engaging, 
and of greater extent. The principal of these, and 
that on which his rep\|tation latterly reposed, was the 
second part of Don Quixote, promised in the year 
1604, and announced as ready for publication in 
1616. This second part of Don Quixote was anti- 
cipated by an anonymous and unprincipled author, 
with an intention of destroying at ono blow the genius 
and fame of Cervantes. Cervantes was on the point 
of finishing his work when Avellaneda anticipated 
him ; but this incident, which sur|>ri8ed and hai^issed 
him much, acted also on him as a powerful stimulus 
to finish his work with all possible despatch, and we 
find he had concluded it at the beginning of 1615, 
and was then soliciting a licence for the prfhting of 
it ; but it was delayed by his care and correction 
until the end of October. 

In dedicating his Comeditu to the count de Lemos 
in the previous month, he says : — ‘‘ Don Quixote 
has jfiet puif on his boots and spurs, in his second 
part, to set out to kiss the feet of your Excellency : 
1 believe he will arrive somewhat out of sorts, for in 
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’ 2afag<j|a Jihey whyl^id and^Tiialtreatwr ttini," 

terms which denote no^ oril j the just* reselit- 
mcnt bf Cervantes, but also the cojy|^mptibleiopinion 
that he fro«| that iiineib&idd of the work of bis 
impertinent calumniator. 

It is no wonder that he should thus feel himself in* 
jured, and we cannot but admire the generosity aiTd 
prudence with which he governed his proceedings after- 
wards. To the insolent calumnies of his rival he opposed 
the good sense and urbanity so conspicuous in his pro- 
logue, which may serve as a model of literary dispu- 
tation, and the ingenious and humorous inventions 
which he interweaved with the adventures of his ^ero, 
alluding to the apocryphal history of the disguised 
Aragonian. But nothing could be more well-timed 
than the apology which he makes for himself and 
Don Quixote, in his dedication to the count de Lemos, 
where, speaking of the anxiety with which his book 
was expected, he explains himself in these terms 
1 ant pressed on all sides, by. persons who are in 
h^ste to get rid of the ^isrelish and nausea occasioned 
by another Don Quixote, who, in a fictitious second 
part, has been running his course under a feigned 
name ; and the most urgent entfeaties have come to 
me from the great emperor of China ; for, about a 
month since, hb sent mo a letter requesting, or rather 
supplicating me, that I would send him my Don 
Quixote^ as he was about to found a college for the 
cultivation of the Castilian tongue, and the book he 
had appointed io be read there was the History of 
Don Quixote. 

At the same time he informed me he meant to 
appoint one rector of the college. I then inquired 
from the ambassador of his majesty, if he had brought 
any aid or subsidy. He replied, his majesty had not 
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tl^ght »of‘ it. satdj, frienff, Jrou mayif 

reTOrn to China your leisure, for my health would 
not allow me tq^undertake so long a journey*^ for, 
besides being infi"™, 1 sHtn sadly in wajjt of money ; 
and talk as you will of your emperor^ and kings, 
there is the great and good count de Lemos in 
Naples, who, in spite of your colleges and your 
titles, will support and protect me, and heap more 
favours on me tlmn I could ask or desire.' " 

The object of this petition was not only to pall to 
the count's rc*collectioii the destitution he was suiFer- 
ing, by addressing to his benefactor and Msccenas these 
expressions of his gratitude and acknowledgment for 
the liberality with which he at all times succoured 
him, but Jilso to support the reputation of his work, 
and vindicate it from the malicious and unjust 
censure of his enemies. The principjil charge brought 
against him by Avellaneda was, that his style or 
idiom was vulgar, and that ho made an ostentatious 
display of synonymes. Cervantes, who did not con- 
sider it decorous to enter into an open controversy, 
chose rather to place the elegance and purity of his 
languiige in contrast with the rudeness and vulgarity 
of that of Avellatleda, under a plea that the most 
remote countries were anxiously expecting his work, 
that in it they might study the Castilian tongue, as 
the most proper text- book for that purpose; an 
opinion confirmed by the lapse of two centuries, by 
the unanimous voice of the Spanish nation, and the 
high authority of the Academy of Spain. 

It had, in fact, been the constant aim of Cervantes 
from his youtli, to cultivate and improve his native 
tongue. He endeavoured to demonstrate that it had 
more variety, facility, and abundance, than the world 
generally allowed, and congratulated himself with 
Q 
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i;lie liap^y result he found on’comparing the styk of 
the Galatea with that of Don Quixote and his^o- 
telaS: a decision which is confirmed by those accom- 
plished and judicious critics who have analysed the 
language and style of our classic author. 

The learned D. Gregorio Garces especially de- 
serves honourable mention, when, in pointing out the 
source of the vigour and elegance of the Castilian 
idiom, he discovers in Cervantes qualities so eminent, 
that he assures us that it is ho, of all others, who has 
donothemostto enrich it, and that he possesses singular 
talents for such atask. In this work he has shown the 
indefatigable skill and diligence of Cervantes in intro- 
ducing many words to adorn hiscoiintry's speech, until 
this time slender and confined, from the objection 
many persons had to employ it in their works, and 
from the too great fear of admitting new words, with-| 
out rogtarding the precept of Horace, as Arias Mon- 
tano observes. lie then remarks how much Cer- 
vantes contributed to enrich the language by pure 
Latin words of the Augustan age, thus adding equally 
to its dignity and perspicuity. He also notices the 
propriety of those words in expressing things simply 
and vividly, satisfying the understanding, and pre- 
senting objects in their natural light, agreeably to 
their essence, qualities, and circumstances. He 
admires also that rich vein whicli consists, not only 
in an abundance of words, but in that peculiar mode 
of varying in a natural and op])ortune manner 
the same expression, aflTording additional amenity 
and grace to composition. And finally, he praises 
his sagacity in the use of old and new words, con- 
formable to the rules of Quintilian. Cervantes, in thus 
enriching his native language, would interweave a 
foreign word, either as being more expressive, or an- 
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spring to the current of his rapid and lively imagi- 
nation, and the example of other ingenious writers, 
such as Perez de Castillo, ^fendoza, Ercilla, Coloma, 
and others. W e may allege, as a proof of his circum- 
spection on this point, the pleasant reproof which 
Don Quixote makes on visiting the printing-house at 
Barcelona, of the abuse of the translators there, and 
that of some incautious and conceited young men, who, 
after travelling* in Italy, afterwards interlarded their 
style with a number of Italian phrases. 

He sometimes adopted obsolete words for the sake 
of grace and expression, as Cicero and Terence have 
done in Latin ; but with such propriety, as shows his 
desire to amuse the reader, and lead him to despise 
the old romances where such words are to be found. 
He, nevertheless, placed these words at the side of the 
new, selecting those that had preserved their spirit, 
grace, and expression, and wliich a learned author 
has adopted as an improvement in style. The style 
of Cervantes was on this account remarkable for its 
purity, harmony, facility, energy, and propriety, such 
as gavh it an indisputable right to be placed among 
the first models of the Castilian tongue. 

Those who have with so much captiousness and 
fastidiousness charged Cervantes with the use of 
Italianisms, and some expressions which do not 
carry all the purity and delicacy which a more cor- 
rect taste and the refinement of manners require, 
do not reflect that, until the close of the fifteenth 
century, the only source of improvement for the 
Castilian had been from the Latin, and some remains 
of Arabic in the southern provinces ; but after the 
reign of the Catholic sovereigns, and during tlic 
whole of the sixteenth century, the dominion in 
Italy and Flanders, and the frequent communication 
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with those countries, naturalised in Spain many 
words and phrases which now form a valuable part 
of the staple of its language. The author of the 
Dialogo de las Lenguas wished, in the time of 
Charles V., that a number of Italian words which he 
mentions, as manej(u\ comodos disenar^ discurrh\ entre- 
tmer^ facilitar^ and others, should be introduced into 
the Spanish for the want it had of them, and his 
desires were some years afterwards fulfilled, when 
dtielo was introduced for desajio^ centmela^ mochila^ 
estrada^ d]que^ maruco^ and an infinite number of 
otluTs, by don (jcroniino de IJrrea, don Diego de 
Mendoza, Ercilla, Coloma, Suarez de Figueroa, Cris- 
tobal de Rojas, and other accomplished writers. 
And as to the ])iirity, decorum, and dignity of words, 
it is acknowledged that they augment or diminish in 
proj)ortion to the greater or less delicacy of the car, the ^ 
refinement of manners, the extension and popiiLarity 
they have acquired, and also the expression which 
is assigned to them in conversation and familiar dis- 
course, thougli they may not have possessed this 
meaning originally, either in their composition or 
signification. The natural and ingenious w'ords and 
expressions of Rerseo and of Arcipreste de Hita, 
wliich ])aint the pure and simple manners of their 
age, have now changed their iiieanjng, and wo no 
longer use thi ni in the same sense ; and some words 
of Granada, Kiguenza, Ribadencira, and others of the 
good old time, we now rank as vulgar, low’, and 
indelicate, though many of the old writers found in 
them all that dignity, grace, and propriety, which 
they have now’ lost by the refinement of taste and 
revolutions of time. Reflections like these, directed 
by phih)Sophy and a judicious discrimination, ought 
always to attend a just criticism. 
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The malignant hostility of Avcllaneda failed in its 
effects, and the pretended embassy to Cervantes 
seemed the more . opportune when the Life of l)on 
Quixote was looked for on all sides witli the greatest 
anxiety, and when there actually arrived at Madrid, 
at the beginning of the same year, 1015, an ambas- 
sador from the king of Japan, requesting that mis- 
sionaries might be sent to preach the Gospel to his 
subjects ; on which occasion an Indian of rank, 
whom that monarch had sent as a witness and pro»)f 
of his sincerity, was baptised in the royal chapel 
with extraordinary ceremony in the presence of 
Philip III. Nor was the parallel less true at an 
epoch in which the Castilian tongue was held in 
universal esteem, which indeed it had acquiretl from 
the glorious extension of the Spanish empire in both 
worlds in tlie preceding century, and from the vast 
erudition of its learned men. 

The Spanish language w.as at this time spoken at 
the courts of Vienna, Bavaria, Brussels, Naples, and 
Milan ; all the world took a pride in cultivating it, 
and it was thought almost a disgrace to be ignorant 
of it. The ties of relationship between the princes of 
Austria and the house of Bourbon in France, ex- 
tended still further the feelings of friendship, of com- 
merce, and interest, between the two countries, an<l 
gave so much lustre to the language which was the 
channel of communication, that, according to Cer- 
vantes, almost every person in that kingdom thought 
themselves bound to learn Spanish ; and in Paris it 
was spoken by a great part of the court, and hy 
persons who had never travelled in Spain, according 
to the evidence of Ambrosio do Salazar. On this 
account the most able masters were established there, 
who thus contributed to extend the language, while 
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Spanish authors of celebrity were eagerly sought 
after and read. And it was not uncommon to see the 
olassical writers of this Augustan age in the houses of 
Frenchmen. Teachers of Spanish, also, frequently 
published in several countries Spanish poems, having 
translated into Spanish the best works of France and 
other countries. This was the cause that so many 
Spanish books were printed in Germany, England, 
France, and Italy ; and that the Spaniards held the 
same sway over the theatres of Europe as they did 
over public alFairs. We are informed by a French 
writer, that the companies of players, exercising 
their talents in Paris and other cities, spread 
abroad the beauties, and excellences of Spain's great 
dramatists, which being soon afterwards remodelled 
in the hands of Moliere, Corneille, and other men 
of genius, became the delight of the civilised world, 
and the triumpli of letters, as far as regards the repre- 
sentation of character, the delineation of the passions, 
and the correction of the vices and extravagances 
of mankind. 

Cervantes, too, had the pleasure of seeing his 
novel of the Ciirioso Impertinente published in Paris, 
and afterwards translated there for the instruction of 
those who were studying Spanish ; and he learnt the 
great estimation in which his Galatea^ his other 
works, and the second part of Don Quixote, were held 
in foreign countries, while ho himself w^as living in 
his own country destitute and forsaken. These cir- 
cumstances give more reality to the allegory which 
he makes use of in his dedication, in which he gives 
vent to Ms complaints, but at the same time with 
such delicacy and discretion, that, without offence to 
any particular individual, it was capable of being 
applied to those who, from their elevated stations 
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and their opulence, were the natural protectors of 
letters, but who regarded with coldness and disdain, 
instead of applauding and reviving, that sublime 
but neglected genius, who had rendered his country 
illustrious, and his productions indissolubly con- 
necter with its glory. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Popularity of Don Quixote — Neglect of men of lettcra — Curiouf 
anecdote — Coutpliment to Cervantcs^Nunieroiis editions of Don 
Quixote — Fame of the author — Arioato — Taaao-- Critical reiuarlci 
— Violence and injustice ofothcrwiitcrs — Monsieur Sorcl — A bold 
English critic — El Escudero Obrcgoiiiiii-.Chaiactcr of its author 
— Ilia crafty and cavilling apiiit towards Cervantes— Want of 
consistency and raciit in his own work. 

Tuerk were many writers of that age, who la- 
mented the indifference of the court, and its neglect of 
men of letters. A proof of it occurred, which re- 
lated peculiarly to Cervante^and which he at one time 
thought of relating in the parable before mentioned. 
As Philip the Third was one afternoon standing in a 
balcony of his palace, in Madrid, he observed a 
student on the banks of the river Manzanares, with 
a book in his hand, the reading of which was every 
now and then interrupted by his striking his forehead 
in an ecstacy of laughter and delight. The king 
earnestly regarding him, instinctively recognised tho 
cause of his extravagant conduct, and exclaimed, — 
“ Yon student is either mad, or reading Don Quixote." 

The attendants, eager to satisfy the curiosity of 
the king, ran to the spot, and found that the scholar 
was in the midst of the delightful romance of Cer- 
vantes, but none of the courtiers took this opportunity 
of mentioning its author to the king, unmindful of 
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the poverty in which , he lived, loaded with infirmities 
and misfortunes ; an(fthus the happiest occasion that 
ever occurred of obtaining for him a pension, or 
affording him relief, was overlooked. 

We may, perhaps, attribute to this anecdote the 
manner in which he speaks of the emperor of China, 
pteferring to his praises and compliments the benefi- 
cence and effective liberality of the count de Lemos, 
whose noble character and affection for letters led 
him not only to encourage them, but to honour and 
succour with his generous aid those who assiduoasly 
cultivated them. 

Whilst Cervantes experienced this contumely and 
neglect on thopart of his own countrymen, and his rivals 
pursued him with rancour, he was the first object of 
attention to all foreigners who visited Madrid. They 
remarked him as he passed along the streets, and 
sought every means and opportunity of being intro- 
duced to his acquaintance and friendship. Francisco 
Marquez do Torres, chaplain, and master of the pages 
to the archbishop of Toledo, who licensed the second 
part of Don Quixote, has preserved to us an irrefra- 
gable proof of the honour in which (Cervantes was 
held : — “ But a very different feeling” (he says, in 
his approbation of the 27 th of February, 1615) “has 
been manifested towards the yi^orks of Miguel de 
Cervantes, as well by his own countrymen as by 
foreigners, for they throng, as to a sight, to sec the 
author of these works, which, for their good sense 
and morality, Jis w^ell as for their suavity and bland- 
ness of style, have been received by Spain, Franco, 
Italy, Germany, and Flanders, with general applause." 
He relates as a fact, that on the 23rd of February 
of that year, 1615, “accompanying my master, 
the illustrious sehor Don Bernardo de Sandoval y 
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Rojas, cardinal archbishop of Toledo, to return the 
visit of the ambassador of Franft, who Iiad come to 
negotiate on a contract of mjirriago between France 
and Spain, many Frenchmen of the archbishop s 
train, as well courtiers os private gentlemen and 
friends of letters, applied to me and the other chap- 
lains of my lord cardinal, to ascertain the works then 
most in repute, and happening to mention this, which 
I had just licensed, they had scarcely heard the name 
of Cervantes, when one of them pronounced a great 
encomium on him, and spoke of tlie high admiration 
that prevailed in France Jind the neighbouring coun- 
tries of his Galatea^ which some had almost by 
heart, his first part of Don Quixote, and his Tales. 
They were so warm in their admiration of him, that 
they intreated me to carry them to see him, as they 
had the most longing desire to be acquainted with 
him. Tliey inquired from me his age, his profession, 
and every minute particular of his life. Jleing obliged 
to tell them that he was old, a soldier, a gentleman 
by birth, and poor, one of them replied, ‘ Why is 
such a man not adopted by Spain, and supported at 
the public expense?' Another gentleman wittily 
exclaimed in reply, ‘ If poverty compels Cervantes 
to write, I hope lie will never know abundance, for 
his poverty thus enriches the world.' These marked 
expressions displayed the urbanity and good taste of 
the speaker, conveyed a delicate compliment to Cer- 
vantes, and a severe, though silent, invective against 
the indifference with which the court regarded the 
man of genius who had obtained for Spain such repu-^ 
tation and glory in the world of letters." 

The result of this general and unbounded admira- 
tion was seen in the multiplication of editions of 
the works of Cervantes, in the original language, and 
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in translations, in foreign countries. There have 
been," says Don QuiS:ote, “ thirty thousand volumes 
of the history of my adventures published, and there 
will be thirty thousand more, if Heaven is favour- 
able." “ I declare," he had said before, “ that at 
this day there are printed more than twelve thousand 
books of this history, without mentioning Portugal, 
Barcelona, and Valencia, where they have printed it, 
and there is a report, too, that it has been published 
in Antwerp ; and it seems to me that there soon will 
not bo a nation or tongue where it is not translated." 
This prophecy of Cervantes was verified in a manner 
beyond his hopes,, for a very few years after there 
appeared two editions in Venice, from the Italian 
translation of Lorenzo Franciosini, a native of 
Florence. 

The French, too, who hastened to translate it, 
count at this day nine or ten different versions. In 
£nglan<l, for the Finglish were at ail times passionate 
admirers of Cervantes, and set a just value on his 
works, since the year 1620 there have been produced 
ten different translations, as Shelton, Gayton, Ward, 
Jarvis, Smollett, Ozell, Motteiix, Wilmont, Durfey, 
and J. Pliilips ; and all these, excellent in tlicir way, 
were followed by a diligentand learned commentator. 
Dr. Bowie. In Germany they have published, in 
modem times, besides two translations, the one by 
Tieck, and the other by Soltau, which is the most 
valuable for its accuracy, a great variety of critical 
and other works upon the subject. Portugal, Hol- 
land, and other Countries, have also naturalised it : 
and it is to bo remarked that, in many countries, 
being sensible how much the vigour of expression is 
lost in translating such a work from the original, 
they have multiplied editions in Spanish, illustrating 
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them with notes, commentaries, and treatises, and 
omsimenting.them with choice engravings. 

The edition by Tonson, published in London in 
1788, with such care and magnificence, deserves par- 
ticular notice in this place. It was printed in four 
volumes, in quarto, and contained the first life of 
Cervantes that had appeared, which was written by 
Don Gregorio Mayans and Siscar, at the instance of 
Lord Carteret ; also that published, as before men- 
tioned, by Howie, in Salisbury and London, in 1781, 
in six volumes, large 4to ; containing in the two last 
volumes annotations on the work, and various indexes, 
among which is a most copious one of all the words 
in the book, in the manner of the best editions of the 
Latin classics ; also that which in the year 1804 was 
published in Berlin, by Louis Ideler, professor of 
astronomy in the royal aciidcmy of sciences there, in 
six volumes, largo 8vo, and dedicated to Frederick 
Augustus Wolf, professor of poetry and eloquence in 
the university of Halle, in which, with a view of 
giving a correct text of Don Quixote, and facilitating 
the understanding of it to strangers, he chose for his 
model the edition of Pellicer, inserting his prelimi- 
nary discourse, his now life of Cervantes, and the 
notes to the work ; omitting some digressions and 
particulars interesting only to Spaniards, and substi- 
tuting others from Bowie; with numerous cxpli na- 
tions of words, phrases, and difficult proverbs, with 
the corresponding terms in German and French. 

Another edition of Don Quixote Avas published in 
Bordeaux the same year, in four vblumes 8vo, being 
an exact copy of the one which appeared in so cor- 
rect and beautiful a form from the Royal press of 
Madrid, a few years before. Also that published in 
Paris, in 4814, in seven volumes, which followed the 
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text of the edition of the Academy, uniting a life of 
Cervantes and an analysis and chronological plan of 
DonXiuixotc, written by Rios, with the notes and 
remarks of Pelliccr; and finally the public papers 
have announced a new edition of the English trans- 
lation of Jarvis by Mr. Jlelfour, adorned with 
magnificent jdates, illustrated with notes, historical, 
critical, and literary, as well on the text as on the 
life of Cervantes, and on the state of manners and 
literature in the age in whicli lie flourished. 

The fiiinc of Cervantes, so extended and w(dl sup- 
ported, has been further confirmed by the verdict of 
the most distinguished men of letters. The leaiffied 
Peter Daniel Iluet declared Cervantes worthy of a 
place among the first men of gcirus in Spain. Rapin 
attested his admiration of Don Quixote by an exquisite 
satire, superior to anything of the kind in later times. 
M. Gayot do Pitaval, in his Causes Celehrcs^ jiroposcs 
to the judicial authorities of France the judgment and 
verdict ofSancho in his government as models in case of 
extraordinary occurrences, and calls Don Quixote the 
first work of fiction in the world. The acconqilishcd 
St. Evreinont declared, that of all the books he had 
read, he wished to be the author of none so much as 
Don Quixote, and that he had never ceased admir- 
ing how Cervantes liad contrived to gain immortality 
from the march of a madman and a clown. 

The judicious Abbe du Bos observes, that all 
nations have their [leculiar fables and heroes of ro- 
mance, and that those of Tasso and Ariosto arc not so 
well known in France or in Italy as those of the 
Astrea^ and less known to the Italians than tho 
French ; and assures us that the romance of Don 
Quixote alone has the glory of being equally known 
to strangets and to the countrymen of the wonderful 
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Spaniard who first conceived and gave it to the world. 
The author of Eloisc called the writer of Don Quixote 
iniinitahle, and preferred it to all works of imagina- 
tion. The French translator, M. Florian, asserts 
that Cervantes is perhaps the only man that by a 
story, as original as ingenious, eomjx'ls Ins rcjiders to 
follow his footsteps, noi; only without ennui or uneasi- 
ness, but with admiration and delight. The author 
of TEsprit dcs Lois, tl\p celebrated Montesquieu, even 
when he treats the nation with marked injustice, 
cannot deny the merit of Don Quixote, asserting 
that it is the only good book in 8j)ain ; an asser- 
tion as false as it is honourable to Cervantes. 

The ]uu t Ihitler, in his burlesque and satirical 
poem of lliulibras ; the distinguished authors of this 
cultivated nation^ Pope, Arbuthnot, and Swift, in 
the Jafo of INIartinus Scriblerus, which they con- 
jointiy wrote to satirize i)edantry in lit(‘rathrc and 
science; thi* Fnnch writer, l*ierre Carlet de Mari- 
vaux, in his work of Xe.? FoUea Romanesques^ ou il 
Dan Quic/tottc Moderne^ the author of the Oufle^ and 
the author of Don Qiujcote d Paris ; M. de Vissieux, 
in ntiero Don Qnu;otc^ and in ISpain the humorous 
author of Friar Geimndy the author of the QuixoU of 
Castile^ and many others of these and other nations, 
have all proj)osed to themselves the in^enioso hidalgo 
de. la Mancha as their model, and have all laboured, 
though not with equal success, to imitate his life, his 
adventures, and his style. The judicious Justo van 
Efen, of Holland, recommends this work to be place 
in the hands of youth, in order to foster the genius 
and cultivate the judgment by the eloquence of its 
style and tin; agre(?ahle vari(*ty of its adv(*ntures, for 
its admirable merit, and wise reflections on manners,* 
for the treasury it contains of judicious censure and 
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excellent advice, and especially for tke wit with 
which it is flavoured. 

Finally, several public bodies have honouirod Don 
Quixote, by expressing their intention of illustrating 
it, as well for its chronology and geography, as for 
its many allusions to persons and historical events. 

Wo must not here forget to make mention of 
a'*'resolution passed by the Academy of Sciences, 
Inscriptions, Literature, and t^o Fine Arts, of Troyes, 
in Champagne, about the middle of the past century, 
by which one of their body was appointed to travel 
into Spain, for the purpose of ascertaining all the 
particulars attending the death of the Pastor Crisos- 
tomo, and the place of his interment, and of endea- 
vouring at the same time to collect further information 
to illustrate Don Quixote, to regulate the itinerary 
of his expeditions, and to form a chronological table 
of his iKdventurcs, in order to prepare a French trans- 
lation more exact than any at tliat time published, 
and an edition superior to all antecedent ones, {or its 
correctness and magniflcencc. 

The earnest intentions of these men of letters were 
as commendable as their simplicity and credulity 
were excessive, in believing in the existence of per- 
sons who had their origin only in the prolific fancy 
of Cervantes, and in the reality of many actions 
which were merely ideal or allegorical. They did 
not reflect, as the learned lluet had done, in his 
Essay on the origin of this class of novels, relative to 
the idea that Cervantes adopted, in supposing the 
original of his romance to have been in Arabic. 
Being deceived by this stratagem of Cervantes, the 
academicians of Troyes persuaded themselves that 
this work actually existed in Arabic among the 
manuscripts of the library of the Escurial^ and they 
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directed their envoy to compare it with the. transla- 
tion of Cervantes, thinking tliat from this careful 
examination, and the publication of the original, 
much light would be thrown on the subject, and a 
great benefit be conferred on literature. 

But in the midst of these commendations and 
testimonies to the merit of Don Quixote, and. the 
universal applause of ages, there ‘have not been want- 
ing some harsh critics, who, magnifying its defects, 
have attempted to lessen its favour, and check the 
current of applause. “ But I would beg of these 
censurers,** says Cervantes himself, “ to be more com- 
passionate and more scrupulous in detecting the 
spots on the bright sun at which tUby murmur 
and he suggests, ‘‘that those spots that appear so 
dark in their eycjs, might, in fact, increase the beauty 
of the object where they are found.” 

In the year 1647, Mens. Sorel published in France 
a work, entitled Le Berger Extraoagant^ with the 
design of ridiculing books of chivalry, as well in prose 
as verse, describing tlie work of Cervantes as full of 
inconsistencies, as lie would prove by the adventures 
in tlie house of the Duke and the government of 
8ancho Panza; where too the curate, and the bachelor 
Samson Carrasco, leave their village homes to follow 
Don Quixote; and in the episodes, of the judgment 
passed on the writers of romance ; with other reflec- 
tions not less frivolous, and many absurd and repre- 
hensible remarks ; in which he clearly discovers the 
spirit of a writer wlio, canied aw’ay by his imagina- 
tion, criticised and abused his model, Avith the same 
petulance and audacity witli which he directed his 
pen against Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, Rousseau, 
and otlicrs ; without reflecting that the mere circum- 
stance of placing Cervantes in such high company, 
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was an acknowledgment of that great original merit, 
which, pgissing from age to age with enthusiasm and 
admiration, assured him an ever-during name among 
all generations of men. 

From the attacks of an English critic of much the.^ 
same cliaracter as the last mentioned one, Cervantes 
was defended hy the author of a periodical published 
iit‘ Paris, for the year 1737. This critic, aftey at- 
tacking Bayle, Locke, Mallebranchc, the Spectator 
of Addison, and other authors and books of equal 
reputation, undertakes to condemn Don Quixote, 
although he acknowledges the difficulty of passing 
judgment on a work which had already established 
itself in the public favour. He pretends to detect 
inconsistencies and improbabilities in the various inci- 
dents of this romance, as that of the Biscayan, the 
Benedictines, the galley-slaves, and Dorothea ; and 
prolixity in the talcs of Marcela, Zoraida, the 
“Curioso linjiertinente," and in that of Cardenio, 

. though nothing has been bettor conceived or related 
mon; gracelully ; and, finally, be so magnifies the 
defects — which Cervantes himself indeed acknow- 
ledged —that he attempts to contravene the general 
opinion of his jjossessing an acciu-atc taste, and con- 
cedes to him only an agreeable and prolific imagina- 
tion, without either correctness of taste or solidity of 
judgment. It is to be remarked that this criticism 
is confined to the first ])art of Don Quixote, and it 
bears so great a resemblance to that of Avellancda, 
that we may almost suspect the English critic of 
having thence derived his principal charges, as the 
before-mentioned champion of Cervantes suggests. 
This person adds, that in order to repel such charges 
it is sufficient to confront them vyith the work thus 
accused. All readers of sense and good taste will 
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there meet with such inimitable beauty, such ^ifrace 
of style, such graphic delineation, and propriety of 
character, that these blemishes, so fastidiously repre- 
sented by malevolence, will disappejir, and the sur- 
prise and delight characteristic of the beautiful and 
sublime, in works of imagiiuition, will be the best 
apology for the Spanish novelist. 

Wv cJinnot wonder that some foreigners, to gratify 
their self-love, should speak thus of Cervantes, when 
even the contemporary writers of bis own country, 
who ought to name him with delight and affec- 
tion, far from showing such manly conduct, endea- 
voured to discredit and injure his fame, although 
with the timidity and dissimulation that distinguish 
conduct so perfidious. None of these dared to 
appear openly in the field ; and we may easily 
iiiiagine that the evil motives w'hich inspired the 
envenomed rage of Avellaneda, spread also among 
oth(*r literary men, jealous of the public ap))]ause Cer- 
vantes had acquired by his works, and of the honours 
and distinctions which he met with at the hands 
of lii.s illustrious j)atrons, q|^d of which they found 
it so cliflicult to obtjiiii a share. This, in the opinion 
of Pcdlieer, was the cause of the invective with 
wliieh Yicentc Espiiiel attempted to lessen the merit 
of Don Quixo%, in order to elevate lii^own Exctidero 
Marcos de Ohregon^ which he piihlished in 1618. 
Tliis writer had eulogised Cervantes in his youth, 
had afterwards treated him familiarly in soci('ty and at 
public meetings, had been favour«ably noticed by him, 
and they had both equally shared the friendship of 
the Cardinal of Toledo, and had obtained from his 
munifieenee a pension to alleviate the weight of old 
age and poverty. Hence might he derived the emu- 
lation that some pretended to discover in the dcdica- 

R 
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tion of that work, and in many passages of the pro- 
logue, which he ond(‘avoiircd to support with the 
opinion of the friends he consulted, one of whom 
was Ilortcnsio Felix Paravicino, and wlio in his 
license, no doubt spoke the opinion of himself 
and otluTS, asserting that of all books of general 
cntertainiiient, that of the Escudero Obregon was one 
that best deserved to he published ; “ for, of writings 
of this 'hat lire,” he adds, “ it seems to me the best 
our country possesses tliough this author, as well 
as his fellow critics, had seen and read the second 
part of Don Quixote when it was published two 
years before. The character and genius of Espinel 
AV(*re confessedly those of a crafty and cavilling critic, 
as Cervantes indicates in his Viage al Pnrvaso^ and 
it is not improbable that at the same time that he 
declares he was one of his oldest and most faithful 
frieiids, ho directed his shafts against the work of Cer- 
vantes ; while th(j others joined in a verdict which 
must seem as violent as unjust in the impartial eyes 
of posterity ; for however deserving of apju'obation 
the Jiife of the Kscuderu Obregon may he, it wants 
the essential re<piisites of invention, sense, and beauty 
of style, that have made Don Quixote a classical work 
among all cultivated nations. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

New romance of Cci^*aiitcs — Unpublished during; hia life — TIis own 
estiinatc of it — By native critics — By foreigners — Bold siiid ima- 
ginative character — Strange idcaa of the North — Wonderful ad- 
vent u res — The mar ve 1 lo it a — G i‘and cx travagan ccs— 4 Bu m o vo u a 
incidents — New method of travelling — Sjiccinuns of ^iltlerie — 
Niimcrons episotles — Ironical tri'atinent of his'own story — Effect 
of age, and influence of Catholic priests — Superstitious feelings 
pruductivo of intoleTance — injustice towards the JMoriscoes— 
Bad effects of tlicir bauishinent — Touching lament — Adventures 
of the hero and heroine — Odd notions of heroic morality. 

We have already liad occasion to observe, that 
sl^ortly before his death, Cervant(‘s was employed 
upon a work, the dedication to which he composed 
after he had received extreme unction. It is entitled 
'The Sufferings of PcrsilesandSit^ismunda^ a Northern 
Sion/ ; and to tliis work, more than to any other of 
his literary labours, did lie attach his hopes of fame. 
The judgment of the Spanish critics has placed this 
prudhctioii by the side of Don Quixote, and above all 
the author s other works ; hut ta foreigner w^ill not, 
we should imagine, concede to it so miieli merit. It is 
the offspring of a rich, hut at the same time of a 
wandering imagination, which confines its(;If within 
no bounds of the possible or the jirohable, and whieli 
is not sufficiently founded on reality, (.■ervantes, 
who was so convet and elegant a painter of all that 
fell w'ithin the sphere of his observation, has been 
pleased to place the scene of his last talc^ in a world 
with which he had no acquaintance. lie had tra- 
versed Greece, Italy, Spain, and Barhary ; he was 
at home in every part of the south. He has, how- 
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ever, entitled this romance a nortliem story, and his 
complete ignorance of the north, in which his scene 
is laid, and wliich he imagines to be a land of bar- 
barians, anthropopliagi, pagans, and enchanters, is 
not a little singular. Don Quixote often promises 
Sanchu Panza the kingdoms of Denmark and Sopra- 
bisa ; but Cervantes, in fact, knew little more of 
these Gentries than his amusing knight. The king 
of Deimark and the king of Danca are both intro- 
duced, thougli Denmark and Danea are the same 
country. “ One half of the isles of tliat country," 
he says, “ are savage, deserted, *and covered with 
eternal snow's ; the other is inhabited by corsairs, 
who slay men for the purpose of eating their hearts, 
and make women prisoners, in order to elect from 
amon|rst them a queen The Poles, th e N orwegi an^ 
the Irish, and the English, are all introduced in their 
turns, and represented as possessing manners no less 
extraordinary, and a mode of life no less fantastic ; 
nor is the scene laid in that remote antiquity, the 
obscurity of which might admit of such fables. The 
heroes of the romance are the contemporaries of 
Cervantes ; and some of them are the soldiers of 
Charles V., who were marched with him into Flan- 
ders or Germany, and who afterwards wandered into 
tliese terrible northern and desert countries. 

The hero of the romance, Persiles, is the second 
son of the King of Iceland, and his mistress, Sigis- 
munda, is the daughter and heiress of the queen of 
Friesland, a country which lias escaped from the 
chart, hut which is now supposed to have been the 
Feroo islands, where the very veracious travellers 
of the tiftcenth century have placed many of their 
adventures. Sigismunda had been betrothed to 
Maximin, the brother of Persiles, 'Whose savage and 
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rude manners were littlo calculated to captivate the 
hetart of the sweetest, the most beautiful, and the 
most perftHit of wotneu. The two lovers m<akc their 
escape at the same time, with the intention of tra- 
velling together on a pilgrimage to Rome ; no doubt 
for the purpose of obtaining from the Pope a dispen- 
sation from Sigismunda's engagements. ’Persiles 
assumes the name of Periander, and Sigismunda that 
of Auristela ; and during the whole of the romance 
they appear under these names ; they pass as brother 
and sister, and the secret of their birth and history, 
with which we have commenced our account •£ the 
novel, is not disclosed until the termination of the 
work. Their peregrinations through the north aio 
contained in the first volume ; through the south in 
the second. Ex]>osed to more dangers than w'ould 
bo amply sufiicient for ten reasonable romances; 
captured by savages and recaptured ; on the point of 
being roast(!d and eaten ; shipwrecked innumerable 
times ; separated and reunited ; attacked by assas- 
sins, by poison, and by sorcery, and at the same 
time robbing all they met of their hearts, they run 
greater risks from the love they inspire than could 
be occasioned by hatred itself. The ravishers, how- 
ever, who dispute for them, combat so fiercely 
amongst themselves, that they arc all slain. In this 
manner perish all the inhabitants of the barbarous 
isle, where a whole nation of pirates arc consumed 
in the fiames which they have themselves lighted. 
On another occasion, all the sailors of a vessed fight 
until none are left ; but this was necessary, that our 
travellers might have a fit conveyance. This ro- 
mance is, indeed, a singularly bloody one. . Besides 
those who perish by wholesale, the numbers of those 
who cither die dr kill themselves, would almost fill 
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the ranks of an army. The history of the hero and 
the heroine is interspersed with a thousand episodes. 
Before they arrive at the end of their journey they 
collect a numerous caravan, each member of which 
in turn recites his adventures. These are always, 
of course, most extraordinary, and manifest great 
fertility of invention. Many of them are amusing, 
hilt it iippears to me that nothing is more fatiguing 
than the marvellous ; and that there is never so great 
a similarity as between productions which resemble 
nothing else in nature. Cervantes, in this novel, has 
falleiwinto many of the errors which he so humor- 
ously exposed in Don Quixote. We cannot suppose 
that in Don Belianis, or in Felix Mars of Hircania, 
more extravagance is to be found than in these vo- 
lumes. The style of the ancient romance writers, it 
is true, did not possess so much elegance and purity. 

Amongst the episodes, there is one which appears 
to us very interesting, less on account of its own 
merits, than because it reminds us of an amusing tale 
of one of our celebrated contemporaries. Persiles in 
the barbarous isle discovers, amongst the pirates of 
the Baltic, a man who is called liutilio de Sienna, 
who is a dancing master, like Monsieur Violis amongst 
the Iroquois. Ilf his own country he had entrapped 
one of his scholars, and had been imprisoned prepara- 
tory to his suffering a capital punishment. A witch, 
however, who, it appears, had fallen in love with 
him, opened the doors of his prison, and she spread 
a mantle on the ground before him. “ Sho then 
desired me to place my foot upon it and to be of good 
courage, but for a moment to omit my devotions. I 
immediately saw that this was a bad beginning, and 
1 perceived that her object was to convey me through 
the air. Although, like a good Christian, 1 held all 
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sorcery in contempt, yet the fear of death in this 
instance, made me. resolve to obey her. I placed 
my foot in the middle of the mantle, and she also. 
At the same time she muttered SOTie words which I 
could not understand, and the mantle began to 
ascend. I felt so terribly afraid, that there was not a 
single saint in the calendar whom, in my heart, I did 
not invoke. The enchantress doubtless perceived my 
terror, and divined my prayers, for she again com- 
manded me to abstain from them. ^ Wretch that I 
am !* exclaimed I, ‘ what good can I hope for, if 1 am 
prevented asking it from God, from whom proceeds 
all good At last I shut my eyes, and sudered the 
devils to convey mo whither they would, for such are 
the only post-horses with which witches travel. After 
having been carried through the air for four hours, or 
a little more, as I should suppose, I found myself at 
the close of the day in an unknown country. 

‘‘As soon as the mantle touched the ground, my 
companion said to me, ‘ Friend Kutilio, you have 
arrived at a place where the whole human race can- 
not harm you.’ As she spoke these words, she em- 
braced me with very little reserve. I repelled her 
with all my strength, and perceived that she had 
taken the figure of a wolf. The sight froze my senses. 
However, as often happens in great dangers, when 
the very hopelessness of escape gives us desperate 
strength, I seized a hanger which I had by my side, 
and with unspeakable fury plunged it into the breast 
of what .appeared to me to be a wolf, but which, as 
it fell, lost that terrific shape. The enchantress, 
bathed in her blood, lay stretched at my feet. 

“ Consider, sirs, that I was in a country perfectly 
unknown to me, and without a single person to guide 
me. 1 waited for many hours the return of day. 
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but still it appeared not, and in the horizon there was 
no sign which announced the approaching sun. I 
quitted the corpse which exdted in my heart so much 
fear and terror, aiA minutely examined the appear- 
ance of the heavens. I observed the motion of the 
stars, and from the course which they pursued, I 
imagined that it should have been day. As I stood 
in this state of confusion, I heard the voice of people 
approaching the spot where I was. I advanced 
towards them, and demanded, in Tuscan, in what 
country I might be. One of them answered in 
Italian, ‘This country is JN'orway; but who are 
you, who question us in a language so little known ?' 

‘ 1 am,' said 1, ‘ a wretch who, in attempting to escape 
from death, have fallen into his hands,' and in a few 
words I related to them my journey, and the death 
of tlie enchantress. He who had spoken, appeared 
to pity me, and said, ‘ You ought, my good friend, 
to bo very thankful to Heaven, which has delivered 
you from out ofthe power of wicked sorcerers, of whom 
there are many in these northern parts. It is. said, 
indeed, that they transform themselves into he- wolves 
and she -wolves, for there are enchanters of both 
sexes. 1 know not how this can bo, and as a 
Christian and a catholic, 1 do not believe it, notwith- 
standing experience demonstrates the contrary. It 
may, indeed, be said, that these* transformations are 
the illusions of the devil, who, by God’s permission, 
thus punishes the sins of this evil generation.* I then 
asked him the hour, as the night appeared to me 
very long, and the day came not. He replied, that 
in these remote regions the year was divided into four 
portions. There wore three months* of perfect night, 
during which the sun never appeared above the 
horizon; three months of day-break, which were 
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neither day nor night ; three months of uninterrupted 
daylight, during which the sun never set ; and lastly, 
three months of twilight : that the season was then 
the morning twilight, so that it was useless to look 
for the appeiirance of day. He added, that 1 must 
postpone until the perfect day my prospect of return- 
ing home ; but that then vessels would sail with 
merchandise to England, France and Spain. He 
inquired whether 1 was acquainted with any occu- 
pation by which I could support myself till my 
return to my own country. I n'plied that I was a 
dancing-master, very skilful in the saltatory art, as 
well as in the nimble use of my fingers. Upon this, 
mynewfriendbeganto laugh most heartily, and assured 
me that these occupations, or duties, as I called them, 
were not in fashion in Norw’ay, or in the neighbour- 
ing countries.*' — Rutilio's host, who w’as the great- 
grandson of an Italian, taught him to work as a 
goldsmith. He afterwards made a voyago for com- 
mercial purposes, and was taken by* pirates, and 
carried to the Biirbarous Isle, where he remained 
until all the inhabitants were destroyed in a tumult, 
when he escaped, together with Pcrsilcs and Sigis- 
munda. 

Jn this episode we recognise the pen of the author 
of Don Quixote. The insignificance of the hero, and 
the greatness of the incidents are hero as pleasantly 
contrasted, as in Don Quixote arc the dignity of the 
hero and the petty nature of the incidents. Ilis 
humorous spirit, however, and this ironical style of 
treating his own story, only manifest themselves 
occasionally in the work, which, in its serious 
marvellousness, is often fatiguing. 

In perusing the latter works of Cervantes, the idea 
has more thau once struck us that we could trace the 
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progress which superstition was making in Spain, 
under its more imbecile sovereigns ; si&d the influence 
which it was acquiring over the mind of an old man 
surrounded by priests, whose object it 'was to render 
him as intolerant and cruel as themselves. In his 
novel of Rinconete and Cortadillo, Cervantes makes 
a skilful and delicate attack upon the superstitions of 
his country ; and a similar spirit is observable in his 
Don Quixote. The episode of Ricoto the Moor, the 
countryman of Sancho Panssa, who relates the sufler- 
ingsof the Moors, forthemost part professed Christians, 
on their banishment from Spain, is highly touching. 
“ The punishment of exile,'* says he, “ which some 
esteem light and humane, is to us the most terrible 
of all. Wherever we roam, we lament Spain ; for 
th<»e were we bom, and that is our native country. 
No where have wo found the asylum which our 
misfortunes merited. In Barbary, and in every part 
of Africa, where we had hoped to meet with friendly 
reception, an abiding-place, and kind treatment, we 
have been- more injured and more outraged than 
elsewhere. We knetv not the benefits which we 
possessed until we lost them. The desire wliich we 
almost all of us feel to return into Spain is so great, 
thiat the greater part amongst us who like me under- 
stand the language, and they arc not few, have 
returned into this country, leaving their wives and 
children without support. It is now only that we 
feel by experience how devoted is that love of our 
country which we formerly used to hear spoken 
of.” 

With whatever reserve the established authorities 
are alluded to in this story, and in the equally aflect- 
ing story of his daughter Ricota, it is impossible that 
it should not excite a deep interest for so many un- 
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fortunate beings, who, aggrieved in their religion, 
oppressed hy the laws no less thaii hy individual 
tyranny, had been driven with their wives and their 
children, to the number of six hundred thousand, 
from a country where they had been established for 

more than eight centuries a country which owed 
to them its agriculture, its commerce, its prosperity, 
and no inconsiderable part of its literature. 

In Persiles and Sigismunda there is a Moorish 
adventure, the time of which is laid near the period of 
their expulsion from Spain. But in this place, Cer- 
vantes endeavours to render the Mussulmans odious, 
and to justify the cruel law which had been put in 
execution against them. The heroes of the romance 
arrive with a caravan at a Moorish village in the 
kingdom of Valencia, situated about a league distant 
from the sea. The Moors hasten to welcome them ; 
offering their houses, and displaying the most obliging 
hospitalii^. The travellers at length yield to these 
entreaties, and take up their lodging with the richest 
Moor in the village. Scarcely, liowcver, had they 
retired to repose, wlien the daughter of their host 
secretly apprises them, that they have been thus 
pressingly invited in order that they might be en- 
trapped on board a Barbary fleet which would arrive 
in the night, for the purpose of transporting the in- 
habitants of the village and all their riches to the 
shores of Africa; and that J;hcir host hoped by making 
them prisoners to procure a large ransom. The tra- 
vellers, in consequence of this intelligence, take refuge 
in the church, where they fortify themselves ; and 
in the night the inhabitants of the village having 
burned their dwellings, set sail for Africa. Cervantes, 
on this occasion, speaks in the person of a Christian 
Moor : “ Happy youth ! prudent King, go on, and 
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execute this generous decree of banishment ; fear not 
that the country will be deserted and uninhabited. 
Hesitate not to exile even those who have received 
baptism ; considerations like these ought not to im- 
pede your progress, for experience has shown how 
vain they are. In a little while the land will be 
repcopled with new Christians, but of the ancient 
race. It will recover its fertility, and attain a higher 
prosperity than it now possesses. If the lord should 
not have vassals so numerous and so humble, yet 
those who remain will be faithful catholics. With 
them the roads will be secure, peace will reign, and 
our property will be no longer exposed to- the attacks 
of these robbers.** 

This work leads us to hazard another remark on 
the character of the Spanish nation. The hero and 
heroine are represented as patterns of perfection. 
They are young, beautiful, brave, generous, and de- 
voted to one another, beyond any thing wl^h human 
nature can be supposed to attain ; yet with all these 
rare qualities, they are addicted to falsehood, as though 
it were their professional business, far beyond tho 
ordinary tales of travellers. Upon every occasion, 
and before they can possibly know whether the false- 
hood will be useful or prejudicial to them, thej make 
it their invariable rule to say the thing which is not 
— in direct violation of the truth. If any one ask 
them a simple question, thpy are sure to deceive him ; 
if any one confides in them, they deceive him ; if any 
one asks their advice, they deceive him ; and those 
who are most attached to them, are most surely tho 
objects of this dissimulation. Amaldo, of Denmark, 
a noble and generous prince, is from beginning to 
end made tho wTctched victim of Sigismunda's dupli- 
city. Sinforosa is no less cruelly deceived by Persiles. 
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Policarpo, who had shown them great hospitality, loses 
his kingdom by the crooked policy and operation of 
their artifices. Every untruth, however, proving 
successful, the personal interest of the hero is supposed 
to justify the measure ; and what would to our eyes 
appear an act of base dissimulation, is represented by 
Cervantes as an effort of happy prudence. 

We are well aware that foreigners, who have tra- 
velled in Spain, and merchants wh* have traded with 
the Castilians, unanimously praise their good faith 
and honesty. Such authorities must be believed. 
Nothing is more common than to calumniate a people 
who are separated from us by their language and 
their manners ; and those virtues must indeed be real, 
which can triumph over all our national prejudices. 
The litefhture of Spain, nevertheless, does not strengthen 
our confidence in the good faith of the Castilians ; not 
only is dissimulation crowned with succc^ss in their 
comedies, their romances, and their descriptions of 
national manners, but that quality absolutely receives 
greater honour than candour. In the writers of tho 
northern nations we discover an air of sincerity and 
frankness, and an openness of heart, which we may 
look for in vain among the Spanish authors. Their 
history bears a stronger testimony even thsin their 
literature to the truth of tills accusation, which hangs 
over all the peojde of the south, and induces a 
sus])icion of want of faj^h, which their sense of 
honour, their religion, and the system of morality 
current amongst them, would seem to justify. No 
history is sullied by more instances of perfidy than 
that of Spain. No government has ever made so 
light of its oaths and its most sacred engagements. 
From the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, to the 
time of the administration of Cardinal Alberoni, every 
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war, every public treaty, every relation between the 
government and the people, is marked by the most 
odious treachery. Their astute policy, however, 
gained the admiration of the world, and they con- 
trived to separate truth from honour.* 


OHAPTER XVII. 

Envy and ingratitude of Figueroa — Unjust and unprovoked attacks 
upon Cervantes — Stiange conduct of the Argcnsolus— -Try to 
poisbn the minds of his jiatrons — Noble character of the count do 
Lemos — Of Saudeval y Rojas — Their munificence — Protect Cer- 
vaiitc8-~lntcrc8tiug facts — Particulars relating to the second part 
of Don Quixote— Analysis — Episodes — The hero — Character of 
Sancho — Dedication to the Count — Persilcs and Sigismunda— 
Observations and analysis-— Illness of Cervantes — Tiidl a change 
of air — Amusing adventures — Becomes worse — Fondness for 
literature to the last— Corrects his works — Writes to his patron 
— Hia noble expressions— His death— Summary of his character 
and merits. 

The feelings of envy and ingratitude were more 
openly displayed against Cervantes by I). Cristobal 
Suarez de Figueroa, a native of Valladolid, advocate- 
general of the army in Italy, and a deserving labourer 
in Spanish litcniture. Cervantes had loaded him 
with praises in his Viage al Parnaso^ and in the 
second part of Don Quixote, with more indulgence 
than justice of criticism, had left nothing undone to 
soothe his dark and vindictive temper, lie saw the 
distinguished and generous protection that was 
extended towards Cervantes by the count de Lemos, 
and he was dissatisfied at not being, able to obtain a 
share of it himself, even after liaving dedicated a work 
to that nobleman, to secure his favour ; for, when he 

* Literature of the South of Europe, by M. Sismondi, iii., pp. 
406 , 419 . 
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went to present it in person, an ccclesiastio denied 
him access to the duke, on account of his numerous 
engagements, and he afterwards endeavoured to 
obtain his presentation through a physician, but was 
equally unsuccessful ; for he found the Duke, he said, 
so besieged by ingenioaos^ as to be quite inaccessible. 
This is a strange amount of a patron so eminent for 
his virtues, his urbanity and popularity, and his 
generous protection of literatur^and its professors, 
some of whom enjoyed, through his favour, profitable 
employments, as Salas Uarbadillo informs us ; and it 
is a warning to the great to guard themselves against 
the evil passions of those who aspire to their favour. 

This disappointment divulges to us the origin of 
many critical allusions which he directed against 
Cervantes in his work entitled El Pasagero^ wliich 
he published at Madrid, in 1617. In this ho indi- 
rectly censures the Galatea ; the title of the higenioaq 
Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha appears to him 
swollen and pompous ; he dislikes the epithet exern- 
plares in the talcs ; he ridicules the idea of a man of 
Cervantes' age contending for a literary prisse, as he 
did at the beatification of Santa Tt^resa ; he satirises 
the composition of his Comedlas^ which, for the want 
of a purchaser and the neglect of the players, he depo- 
sited at the bottom of a chest, hoping they might 
come to be relished in the theatre of Josafat, where 
they ^ould not, at least, want an audience; and lastly, 
he animadverts on his having written the dedication 
of Pcrsilcs, as if gratitude and humility on his death- 
bed were not fit virtues to accompany a man to his 
grave. With not less effrontery and rancour, Figu- 
eroa censured the works of Lope do Vega, Bartolom5 
de Torres Naharro, of Don Esteban Manuel de Vil- 
legas, of Fedro de Espinosa, and other eminent 
Spanish vmters. 
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Cervantes was distinguished for his frank, noble, 
and ingenuous disposition, was always indulgent 
to other poets and men of letters, and extremely grateful 
to his piitrons and protectors. He often risked his 
own reputation for that of 'others, and connected the 
glory of otliers with his own, j^ising a monument 
worthy of their virtues, and heWnsidered them as a 
shield and protection against* the shafts of calumny. 
“ May Heaven,** ht) would say, when beset by envy 
and persecution, “ protect the noble duke of Lemos, 
whose well known Christian benevolence and libe- 
rality has upheld me against all the frowns of fortune ; 
and may Heaven, too, protect the illustrious and 
charitable 1). Bernardo de Sandoval y Rojas, and then 
let my enemies print against me more books than 
there arc couplets in the works of Mingo Revulgo. 
These few noble-minded persons, without extorting 
from mo eitlier adulation or applause, but prompted 
solely by their own goodness, have extended their 
protection and favour to me ; so that I consider my- 
self richer than if fortune by ordinjiry means had 
placed me on the summit of her wheel.** Common 
adulation to the great, would not have excited such 
warm and eijergctic expressions ; and very similar are 
those he made use of to show his gratitude for the 
favour and benefits he owed to Pedro de Morales, an 
eminent comic poet and performer of that period, 
who, to use his own expression, was his refTige in 
adversity. Nor can the praises which he bestows on 
the talents, affability, and accomplished manners of 
his noble patron, be suspected, being supported by 
those commendations already liestowrd on him by 
Lope deVega and Augustin de Rojas, who knew him. 

But, however correct these expressions might be, 
and however just and sincere these panegyrics, they 
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cannot appear so impartial and disinterested Iks those 
which posterity' has consecrated to the noble conduct 
of these illustrious men, who, in the midst of the 
general corruptions of the time, the frivolous education 
and occupations of the nobility, elevated themselves 
above their age, J||||4tivating the sciences and the 
useful arts, favour!^ and rewarding their professors, 
and thus weaving for themselves a crown of im- 
mortality, and an enviable fame among their con- 
temporaries. 

We must ever regard with esteem and veneration 
the memory of persons, whoso pride it was to suc- 
cour and support the first genius of his age, encour- 
aging his studies, and aiding him in the publication 
of his immortal works ; and it will not be less bene- 
ficial at the present day to hold up so great an 
(example to those who, by the elevation of their sta- 
tion, or by their opulence and power, are destined to 
influence the fate of nations, and the culture and 
happiness of the human race. 

Don Bernardo de Sandoval y Rojas, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo, and . Don Pedro FcrnandesBdc 
Castro, the seventh Count dc Leinos, were connected 
by blood with the most illustrious houses in Spain. 
They had both received that enlightened course of 
education, which produced so many eminent men in 
the preceding age ; the count de Lemos, in the bosom 
of his own family,* a family in which valour, magna- 
nimity, courtesy, and genius were all united ; while the 
Cardinal, yet young, had studied in the University of 
Salamanca, and afterwards obtained for his tutor the 
celebrated Ambrosio dc Morales, the father of Spanish 
history, as renowned for his wisdom and erudition, 
as for the austerity of his manners. The one, es- 
teemed by two sovereigns for his talents, information, 
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and high attainments, opened for himself a road to 
the highest employments and dignities of the monar- 
chy ; the other, adding lustre by his virtues to three 
episcopal sees, obtained, through his merits, from 
Clement YlII., the honour of a Cardinars hat, and 
was elevated to the Archbishopik of Toledo, and the 
office of Inquisitor-General. Tto one left in Naples 
the most lasting proofs of his munificence and love 
of the fine arts, in the sumptuous palace of the 
viceroy, the noble edifice of the University, in the 
great undertaking of convertipg pestilential lakes 
and morasses into fruitful and smiling plains ; and 
in conducting the waters from Vesuvius to supply 
the city, and fertilise its delightful meadows. The 
other raised, in Toledo and in Alcald de Henares, 
lasting monuments of his piety, consecrated to the 
worship of religion, as honourable to his devotion as 
to his pastoral care. The first, not being able to 
endure the insincere and corrupt manners of a court, 
spontaneously renounced his dignities, and retired to 
Galicia, where he lived like a Christian philosopher, 
diligently cultivating letters, and maintaining a 
friendly correspondence with the learned. 

The other, although residing within the precincts 
of a court, avoided its snares with prudence, and 
reprehended, by his example, his moderation, and 
his disinterestedness, the turbulent ambition and 
contemptuous pride usually generated in the pa- 
laces of kings. Both were strongly attached to 
letters, and illustrated and promoted them. The 
Cardinal sought out in secret virtuous and neces- 
sitous men, in order to succour them, and encourage 
them in their tasks, and was considered the father of 
the poor, and the protector of virtue. The Count 
de Lemos, who had distinguished himself among 
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learned men by some elegant verses, and his comedy 
of the CoAa Confusa^ which was represented at Lerma 
before the court with great applause, extended his 
patronage without exception to all men of genius, 
and was considered by them as their patron and 
Mmcenas. The fimt assigned a pension to Viceiito 
Espinel, and anotl^ of equal amount to Cervantes, 
wlien old age and infirmity had deprived them of all 
possible means of support; and in honour to*tho 
memory of his master, Morales, he erected to his 
memory a magnificent monument, with an elegant 
inscription. 

The Count, being President of the Council of the 
Indies, wrote a history of one of the provinces, which 
he dedicated to his father ; directed Bartolome Leo- 
nardo de Argensola to compose his Conqimta de lo9 
Moluccas^ and stimulated Valbuena to write and pub- 
lish his ^iglo de Oro^ and other compositions, which ho 
dedicated to him ; and when he was appointed Viceroy 
of Naples, he not only carried with him the throe 
Argeiisolas, and many other well known poets of the 
day, making his palace a true temple of the Muses, 
but extended his aid to those left in Spain, favour- 
ing some, as Lope de Vega and Gongora, animating 
others, as Villegas ; and succouring the tnost distin- 
guished of all, Cervantes. Both died in Madrid ; the 
Cardinal at the age of seventy-two years, loaded with 
the blessings of all who h.ad experienced the effects of 
his gentle and compassionate heart ; the Count do 
Lemos, in the forty-sixth year of his age, with the 
general regret of all the good, and at a time when 
Fortune, alluring him from his retirement, seemed to 
prepare for him a new and more glorious destiny, in 
establishing the prosperity of his country. 

Protected by these illustrious patrons, Cervantes 
s 2 
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prosecuted his studies, and proceeded to the correc- 
tiun and publication of his works during the latter 
years of his life, lie wished to make amends for the 
long time that his pen had been idle, or, perhaps, 
being sensible of his approaching end, he wished to 
prepare and perfect some work which might raise 
his name high above the clouds of time and oblivion. 
The second part of his Don Quixote was the last of his 
productions which he gave to the world, as well as the 
most perfect of them ; and this, therefore, we ought, per- 
haps, to consider the most just criterion of his genius. 
The variety of the episodes, their judicious length, 
their connexion with the principal action, and the 
truth of nature, and grace of style, give this work 
a decided superiority over all modern productions of 
the same class. Wo may adduce, as a further proof, 
the introduction of a now personage, in the Bachelor 
Samson Carrasco, whose original cliaracter, and mis- 
chievously playful humour, afford so much plea- 
santry, and contribute so much to the happy 
development of the story, that it cannot fail to pro- 
duce interest and excite curiosity. The circumstance 
of Ginos do Pasamonte appearing under the disguise 
of a puppet-show man, under the name of Master 
Peter, proves the care which Cervantes took to 
connect the intoi'est of the first part of Don Quixote 
with that of the secoinl ; but, above all, the solilo- 
quy of Sanclio in his distress, when he goes to seek 
Dulcinoa del Toboso, is so original, that it may com- 
pete with the best monologues to be found among 
the poets and romance writers of antiquity. How 
exquisite is the episode of the wedding of Camacho 
how simple and chaste the description of the country 
where they assemble, the abundance and elegance of 
the repast, and the dances and divertisements that 
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crown the feast ; how excellent the introduction of 
Basilio, how natural the development ! Tiie narra- 
tive of the cave of Montesinos belongs to a higher 
class, where Don Quixote beholds the enchantment 
of Montesinos, and his squire Guadiana, and the two 
cousins and seven daughters of the dueha Ruidera, 
thus assigning a fabulous origin to the historical tra- 
ditions of La Mancha, and applying so appropriately 
the names of its rivers and lakes to those chivalrous 
persons celebrated in our ancient fables and romances. 

This poetical epij^ode, so beautiful, and so judici- 
ously interwoven with the principal fable, may rival 
the descent of Ulysses, iLneas, or Tclemachus, although 
adapted with infinite skill to the peculiar circum- 
stances of. the knight of La Mancha. The adventure 
of the Cavalier of the Green Frock, that of the 
puppets of Master Peter, and that of the braying, are 
tnily comic, natural, and in harmony with the cha- 
racter of the principal hero, and the customs and 
manners of his countrymen. The simple style of 
these episodes is strongly contrasted with that in 
which he describes the palace of the Duke and 
Duchess, with all its accompanying pomp and splen- 
dour ; the reception of Don Quixote by these noble 
persons, the apparition of Clavelino, arid the unex- 
pected termination of his flight ; the funeral proces- 
sion of Altisidora, the preparations for the tourna- 
ment with the lacquey Tosilos, in which the style is 
elevated, and appropriate to persons of high rank, 
who take a pleasure in representing to their guests 
the marvellous adventures of books of chivalry : — in 
all these the reader admires the genius of Cervantes, 
and finds a double pleasure in the madness of Don 
Quixote, and the simplicity of Sancho. Cervantes, 
in the second part of Don Quixote, observed more 
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propriety, and harmony, with a more perfect arrange- 
ment of the incidents of his story ; and, indeed, takes 
an opportunity of censuring the inconsistencies of the 
episodes in the first part ; thus giving a proof that 
he could accommodate his incidents to the principal 
action. Ilis judgment was here more refined, his 
views were more exalted. In ffie government of 
Sancho, he not only desired to show, as his contem- 
porary Faria assures us, the absurd choice of persons 
who were often appointed to these great posts, but 
more particuLarly alluded to the conduct of the vice- 
roys and commanders in Italy, who frequently sent as 
goveiTiors people of no consideration, possessing nei- 
ther talent nor information, to the great prejudice of 
the country and injury to the governed— a practical 
observation made by Cervantes himself in that coun- 
try, and transferred to his work, which, says Faria, 
“is so far probable, that there are many Sancho Panzas 
to be found in these days, who are well known, and 
who deliver their judgments in his style." 

Some other of his observations, though concealed 
under a delicate veil, were of a nature to subject him 
to persecution, and to throw discredit on his religion 
and patriotism. Wlioover reads with attention the 
adventures of the enchanted head, the divining ape, 
the secret and unexpected imprisonment of Don 
Quixote and Sancho by the servants of the Duke, 
the pretended funeral of Altisidora, an adventure 
of the most rare and novel kind contained in the 
whole history, will easily perceive they contain some 
hidden allusions, that it might not be safe or pru- 
dent to divulge. 

. The curiosity and interest which Don Quixote 
excited, and its popularity and difiusion by means of 
numerous editions and translations, led to its adoption 
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by several dramatic writers, who brought forward 
ou the stage its entertaining adventures and episodes 
to gratify the public taste. Already, in 1617, Fran- 
cisco de Avila, a native of Madrid, published a 
celebrated interlude of the invincible deeds of Don 
<^ui2[Ot6 de la Mancha,** including the meeting at the 
inn in the first pirt, the watching of the arms, and 
the ceremonies of knighthood. A comedy, entitled 
Don Quixote de la Manchia, was also represented 
before Philip lY. and his consort, on the 24th of 
February, 1637. We have in our own times seen 
the pastoral drama of the Wedding of Camacho, 
which possesses rather sweetness of versification and 
propriety of language, than invention, plot, and 
noueineniy acted with a{>plausc ; and wo know, that 
in the Frcncli theatre, they have at the least seven 
pieces whose subjects are taken from the same source. 
The judicious observation of Mens. Tmblet may be 
here opportunely adduced, that Don Quixote, who de- 
lights us so much ill the history written by Cervantes, 
does not ecpially interest us when estranged from his 
native place, and introduced on the boards of a theatre. 
The difficulty of preserving the humour and interest 
of the original is in evciy respect greater among the 
Spanish adapters, for on one side the popularity of the 
romance, and tlie intimacy which every one possesses 
with the character and manners of the interlocutors, 
deprive their pieces of many sallies of the imagination ; 
the spectators do not meet with the incidents which 
givo such attraction to the original, and do not 
experience that surprise and novelty so necessary 
to entertain and suspend the mind of the hearers, 
and conduct them agreeably to the denouenfient of the 
action. 

Cervantes inscribed the second part of his Don 
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Quixote to his illustrious protector, the count de 
Lemos, in a dedication written on the dlst of October, 
1615, in which he makes mention of his very infirm 
state of health, and offers him his PersiUs y Siyie- 
munda^ a book, he says, which had been concluded 
about four months, lie had announced the publica- 
tion of this novel in the year 1613; in which he pro- 
posed to imitate lleliodonis, rivalling in the passion 
of Periandro and Auristela, the chaste loves of Theo- 
genes and Chariclea. There was no mean emulation in 
such an imitation, as the incidents of this novel are 
remarkable for their variety and arrangcipent. 

If in some of these, the imitation is apparent, in 
others, we may remark great superiority and novelty ; 
and an engaging and playful imagination reigns 
throughout. The descriptions in the Greek romance 
are too frequent and efaborate ; those of the Castilian 
writer are interspersed more sparingly, and possess a 
character of propriety and nature. The style of the 
former, though very elegant, is in some degree affected, 
too figurative, and more adorned than is allowable in 
prose ; that of the latter is more subdued and temperate. 
In both, the loves are chaste, the incidents probable, 
the catastrophe natural, and the interest increases in 
proportion as we approach the conclusion. This work 
is of morS pure invention, and of a more equal and 
elevated style than his Don Quixote, aslie here cor> 
rected his faults in language and construction. 

It is not, therefore, surprising, that its author pre- 
ferred it to all liis other works, when he says “ This 
novel is either the best or the worst ever composed 
in our language in the way of entertaining novels ; 
and I repent of having said the worst, because, ac- 
cording to the opinion of my friends, it has attained 
all possible perfection an opinion confirmed by 
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Senor Josef dc Yaldivicso in his licence, dated on the 
9th of September, 1616, declaring that of all the books 
jUervantes had written none wore of richer invention, 
of a better style, or more entertaining. 

Without deciding on the justice of this opinion, it 
is certain, that the judgment of the public has decided 
against it for the last two centuries, assigning the 
priority and preference to Don Quixote. 

This was likely to be the case, if we bear in mind 
that the story of Don Quixote is far more popular, 
the speakers are more animated and fewer in number, 
so that it is easily understood, and the manners, 
actions, and cliaracters, fix themselves more easily in 
the memory; the satire and irony arc keen without 
wounding, from the delicacy and propriety with 
which they arc managed ; the moral is preserved, and 
it is perceived through a transparent veil ; throughout 
tlie stylo is more natural and varied, and, for the 
same reason, more intelligible and acceptable to every 
class of persons. 

These reflections must have occurred to Cervantes, 
when ho says, “ that the history of the Ingenioso 
Hidalgo is as clear as d«ay>light ; the children handle 
it, the young delight in it, the men understand it, 
and the old praise it.” But in giving the preference 
to the Persilcs” he did not so much consult the 
public taste, or the rules of just criticism, as a 
natural love for the last offspring of his genius; 
though he composed this work with as much fire, 
vigour, and brilliancy of imagination as any in the 
most florid years of his youth. 

He had just concluded this work, according- to his 
promise, in the spring of 1616, when his increasing 
malady interrupted his labours, and did not permit 
him to finish either his dedication or his prologue. 
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Such was his situation on Holy Saturday, the second 
of April, that not being able to go out of his house,** 
he made his profession of the venerable order of St^ 
Francis, whose habit he had taken in Alcala on the 
second of January, 1613 but as the nature of his 
protracted complaint allowed him some intervals of 
alleviation, he thought he might possibly recruit his 
strength by a change of air and diet, and in the next 
week of Easter he removed to the village of Esquivias, 
where the relations of his wife resided. But becom- 
ing worse in the course of a few days, and being 
desirous of ending his days under his own roof, he 
returned to Madrid with two of his friends to attend 
and assist him on his way. On this journey an inci- 
dent occurred which he narrates in his prologue, and 
which affords us the only circumstantial account we 
possess of his illness.*? 

Cervantes and his friends had just quitted the 
village of Esquivias and taken the ro.ad to Madrid on 
his return home, when they heard some one follow- 
ing them in haste, and calling on them to stop. They 
accordingly drew in their reins, and in a few minutes 
there came up a student on a she-ass, complaining that 
they travelled so fast he could not keep up with them. 

We must lay the blame,” said one of them, ‘‘on 
Sehor Miguel do Cervantes, whose horse is rather met- 
tlesome.” Scarcely had the student heard the name 
of Cervantes, of whom he was a passionate admirer, 
though he did not know him personally, than he 
threw himself from his ass, and embracing Cervantes, 
and taking him by the left hand — “ Ay, ay,” said 
he, “this is the sound cripple, the renowned, the 
meny writer, in a word, the darling of the muses.” 
Cervantes, who thus saw himself suddenly over- 
whelmed with praises, replied with his accustomed 
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modesty and courtesy, and embracing the scholar, 
desired liim to mount his ass again, and accompany 
them, that they iniglit enjoy his friendly conversation 
for the little remaining part of the journey. The 
student complied, and there ensued between him and 
Cervantes a dialogue, which affords us some inform- 
ation on the subject of Cervantes’ complaint, and 
which he himself relates in the following terms : 
“ We drew in our reins (he says) and continued our 
journey at a more moderate pace, during which the 
conversation turned on my complaint, and the good 
student decided my fate in a moment, saying— ^ This 
thirst of yours arises from a dropsy, which all the 
water of the ocean, if it wore fresh, could never 
quench. Therefore, Signor Cervantes,* added the 
student, ‘ you must totally abstain from drink, but 
do not neglect to cat heartily, and this regimen will 
effect your recovery without physic.* ‘ I have re- 
ceived the same advice from other people,* answered 
I, ‘ but I cannot help drinking, as if I had been bom 
to do nothing else but drink. IVIy life, indeed, is 
drawing to a close, and 1 find by the daily journal 
of my pulse, th<at it will have finished its course by 
next Sunday at furthest, and I also shall then have 
finished my career ; so that you are come just in time 
to make my acquaintance, though I shall have no 
opportunity of showing how much I am obliged to 
you for your good-will.* By this time we had 
readied the Toledo bridge, by which I entered the city, 
while the good student passed over that of Segovia.** 
The subject of this prologue, its negligent style, 
its interruptions and conclusion, arc manifest proofs 
of the extreme illness of Cervantes when he wrote it. 
He now fluctuated between hope and despair ; but 
without any abatement of his gay and cheerful tem- 
perament, as is shown by his lively description of the 
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dress and equipage, and behaviour of the student. 
As he had predicted, his life seemed to be drawing to 
a close on the next Sunday, the 17th of April, when 
he took leave of liis friends, and bade adieu to the joys 
and cares of life — nevertheless, soon afterwards some- 
what reemiting, he still flattered himself with hopes 
of amendment. 

Ilis complaint, however, soon dissipated all these, 
expectations, as it became matt^rially aggravated, 
and despairing of any further alleviation, extreme 
unction was administered to him next day, Monday 
tho 18th. 

lie retained to the hour of his death his serenity 
of mind, and his lively and prolific imagination, while 
a tender recollection of his benefactor, the Count do 
Lemos, was impressed on his heart. That nobleman 
was at this time on his way .homo from Naples, in 
order to take his scat as president of the Council of 
Italy. C^orvant<?s was anxious to have survived 
this event, that ho might in person have manifested 
his gratitude and respect ; but finding that this was 
denied to him, he inscribed to him, as a last mark of 
his attachment, his VersUes if f;ihfisinun(la^ in a dedi- 
cation, says Kios, which all the great, and all men 
of letters might be recommended to read ; those 
to leani magnanimity, and those a proper sense of 
gratitude.” “ You may remember tho ancient 
couplet,” says C Vrvantes, ‘‘ in its time so celebrated, 
commencing, ya el pie en el estribo, and 1 

may commence my letter in the same words— 

‘ Piicsto ya el pic cn el cstribo, 

Con Ins aneias <lo la miicrte. 

Gran schor, esta te cscribo.’ 

Y esterday extreme unction was administered to me, 
and to-day I am writing this : niy time is short, my 
pains inci'oase, my hopes vanish, and yet I believe, if I 
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could only see your excellency in your native country, 
it would ^ive me new life ; but as Heaven has decreed 
it otherwise, we must bow to its will, and all that re- 
mains wdll be to acquaint your excellency with the deep 
feelings of affection towards you which I carry with 
me to the grave. Still, in prospect I may rejoice at 
your return, and at the fame and celebrity attending 
your excellency.” The situation of 'Cervantes, when 
he wrote or dictated these tender and noble expressions, 
gives them an energy and sublimity, which render 
them worthy of the same veneration and respect 
with which in Greece and Rome they listened to the 
last words of a Socrates or a Seneca. 

With the same composure of mind he executed his 
will, naming as his executors his wife, Donna Cata- 
lina de Salazar, and the licentiate Francisco Nunez, who 
then resided in the same house in the street of Jjcon. 
llo desired that he might be interred in the cliurch 
of the monks of the Holy Trinity which had been 
founded some years before, both from tlie predilection 
he had always shown to this order, and on account of 
his daugliter, Donna Isabel, liaving professed it. After 
making these arrangements and receiving the con- 
solations of religion, he expired on Saturday the 
twenty-third of the above-mentioned month of April, 
in the year 16 IG, the same day precisely, as Bowie 
well observes,®® on which hmgland lost her celebrated 
poet Shakspeare, the founder of her drama. When 
afterwards, in the year 1633, the Trinitarian monks 
removed to their new church in the Street de Canta- 
ranas, the remains of those who had died in the hrst 
establishment were removed thither, as wxdl as those 
of such of their relations as from custom or devotion 
had been interred in the church of the first establish- 
ment. It is natural to suppose that the bones of 
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Cervantes also were then removed to their final 
resting-place. 

Other illustrious writers, however unfortunate and 
persecuted during their lives, have obtained after their 
death the honours that were due to their merits; and 
their country and their fellow-townsmen have, though 
late, conferred on them that distinction which was 
denied them in their lifetime by calumny and malevo- 
lence. Thus it happened to Milton, Camoens, Tasso, 
Shakspeare, men of kindred worth, and others. Cer- 
vantes alone seems to be excepted from this mark of 
rcsj^ect. Ilis funeral was poorly attended, no stone or 
inscription marks the spot where his bones repose ; nor, 
indeed, in later times, in which letters and the arts have 
stooped to flatter rank and power, has any person ap- 
peared to honour the remains of this illustrious man 
with aworthymausoleum, on which the fine ar^ might 
be (employed to inspire a feeling of veneration, which 
might serve as a stimulus to succeeding generations, 
and direct tliem in the paths of virtue and knowledge. 

Through similar neglect, we have lost the portraits 
which were painted by Don Juan do Jauregui and 
Francisco Pacheco, and which boro a correct repre- 
sentation of- the features and figure of Cervantes. A 
copy only lias survived to our days, which is un- 
doubtedly of the reign of Philip IV., and is attributed 
by some to Alonso del Arco, while others pretend to 
trace in it the stylo of the schools of Vicencio Car- 
ducho or of Eugenio Caxes, But whoever painted this 
picture, it is certain that it agrees in every respect 
with the portrait that Cervantes drew of himself in 
the prologue to his Novelas, whore he says, “ Ho 
whom you see hero with a sharp countenance, ches- 
nut hair, a smooth and cheerful forehead, lively eyes, 
a nose aquiline, though well proportioned, a beard of 
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silver, though some twenty years ago it was yellow 
as gold, large mustachios, small mouth, teeth now 
few in number, as he has only six left, in height of 
a middle size, neither tall nor low, of a good com- 
plexion, rather fair than brown, somewhat heavy in 
the shoulders, and not very active — this I say is 
the portrait of the author of the ^ Galatea and Don 
Quixote de la Mancha,’ and of him that wrote the 
Viage al Parnaso in imitation of C^sar Caporial of 
Perugia, and numberless other works — known by 
the name of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra®’.” He 
confesses also that' lie was a stammerer ; and there is 
no doubt of the truth of this description, from the 
candour and ingenuousness which dictate it, and 
from the inimitable grace with which it is written. 

Although Cervantes has derived great fame from 
his prqlific and exquisite genius, ho is not less de- 
serving of the esteem of posterity for the noble qualities 
of his heart. Ho was a true Christian philosopher, 
religious without superstition, zealous in faitli without 
fanaticism, a lover of his country, courageous in 
war, generous and charitable without ostentation, 
cxtrc^mcly gr«ateful, but without adulation or self- 
abasement ; esteeming those who marked his failings, 
as well as those who praised him ; moderate and in- 
dulgent with his rivals, never resorting in his invec- 
tives and satires to personal Jibuse. Lastly, he never 
prostituted his pen to favour or interest, it was never 
dipt in calumny, nor did he ever employ it but for 
the good of mankind. He was prodigal of praise, 
even so far ns to have incurred some censure for this 
facility, which, however honourable to his heart, 
thr^ a doubt on the rectitude of his judgment, and 
the impartiality of his criticism. 

Besides the works which wo have mentioned, ho 
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had ready for publication, at the time .of his death, 
Leu Semanas del Jardin^ promised since 1613, the 
second part of the Galatea^ since 1615,^/ Bernardo^ 
which he announced in his dedication te Persiles^ and 
thecomedy of ElEngaho a los ojos. Jtwas his intention 
to have offered the first three to his patron, the count 
de Lemos, whilst on the brink of the grave, if by 
any miracle ho had recovered his health ; but these 
intended fruits of his genius perished* with him, and 
the titles alone remain to us. 

The only work by him which we may call post- 
il unions, is the Trahajos ‘d4t Perdles g Sigismunda. 
Ilis widow solicited and obtained a license to print 
aiul publish it at Madrid, in. the year 1517; in 
which year rival editions were published in Va- 
lencia, Barcelona, Pampeluna, and Brussels, honour- 
ing with these proofs of respect the memory of the 
illustrious man whom Spanish literature had recently 
lost, A few years afterwards, in 1626, this work 
was published in Venice, translated into Italian by 
Francisco Elio, a Milanese ; and the French possess 
two translations, both however deficient in correctness. 

Such is the history of the life and writings of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra ; of that enlightened 
Spaniard who, after courageously shedding his blood 
for his country in war, and having illustrat(‘d it in 
]>caco by works as moral and useful as deliglitful— 
and having left to his fellow-men an cxainjde of 
virtue in Ins private life, terminated his days with 
that traiupiillity which is inspired by religion and 
Christian philosophy ; like the sun which, after hav- 
ing irradiated the world, descends in majesty to the 
w'cst, and appears greatest at the close of the dij^lin- 
ing day. If the base envy of his contemporaries 
delayed for some time the fame due to his merits, 
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tho clouds of prejudice and ignorance were soon 
dispersed, and an incorruptible and impartial pos- 
terity has spread the name of Cervantes wherever 
civilization and the love of letters are to be found. 
On every side he has met with applause, for he may 
be regarded as one of those privileged men of genius, 
whom Heaven from time to time gives to mortals, 
and to whom it has reserved the exclusive prerogative 
of enlightening the world, and of exercising an influ- 
ence in reforming the opinions and manners of their 
species. 


T 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(^) The question, so long discussed, respecting the birth- 
place of Cervantes, was not satisfactorily decided till nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The documents 
up to that time were of a conflicting character, and were 
so nearly balanced in point of probability between Madrid, 
Seville, Esquivias, and other places, as only to excite fresh 
curiosity and research. Literary men, and his biogra- 
phers of different countries, redoubled their diligence, but 
in vain, till at length Don Vicente de los Rios clearly 
proved, by satisfactory deductions from facts and dates 
newly brought to light, that Alcala de Henares could 
alone boast the honour of being considered the native place 
of Cervantes. The conclusion at which he had arrived by 
laborious inquiries and comparisons, was soon afterwards 
shown to be correct by the acquisition of further doetb- 
ments, containing many particulars, which we proceed to 
give, and which could not be so well embodied in a nar- 
rative of his life. The most interesting of all is the requi- 
sition which he himself presented at Algiers, on the 10th 
of October, 1580, for instituting a judicial information 
regarding his conduct and services, and in which he ex- 
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preisly declares, that^< he is a native of the town of Alcald 
de Henares^ in Castile.** In another information, made by 
his father, in 1578^ at Madrid, it is stated that Miguel de 
Cervantes is the son of Rodrigo de Cervantes, and of 
Dona Leonor de Cortinas ; and it is equally apparent from 
the terms of the ransom, and from the baptismal entry 
found at Alcali, that his parents were settled in that city ; 
insomuch that there remained no ground for the sub^- 
quent pretensions which a number of other towns, in the 
natural desire of obtaining higher honour and considera- 
tion in the eyes of travellers and strangers, continued so 
pertinaciously to advance. It would be idle to go into 
a discussion of clainQs like these ; but the rise of them is so 
intimately connected with the distinguished men who, 
rightly appreciating the merit of Cervantes, sought every 
means to illustrate the actions of his life, and with notices 
which throw light upon the literary history of Spain at 
the period, that it would be inexcusable to pass them 
over. 

The contemporaries of this great man, who had the 
advantage of cither being present at, or having heard, a 
circumstantial account of the vicissitudes of liis career, 
were not only too proud to place them upon record, but 
carried their indifference and neglect so far as to remain 
ignorant of his native place; professed and maintained 
their ignorance, and whether out of envy or other mo- 
tives, induced the world to remain ignorant of it, by boldly 
assuming that it m%ut continue unknown. Yet, nearly at 
the same time did Father Haeilo expressly allude to it in 
his Topn^raphia If Historia de Arget, published in 1612; 
and it was shown also by Rodrigo Mendez de Silva, in a 
genealogical treatise, printed in the year 1618. Neither 
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of these could have been read by, or even have attracted the 
attention of those few who, during the 17th, and part of 
the following century, undertook to give some notice of 
the life of the author of Don Quixote. To such an ex- 
treme was this real, or affected indifference, carried, that 
Lope de Vega, who was in the habit of personal intercourse 
with him, was inclined** to believe, that Cervantes must 
have been born somewhere in Madrid.* This opinion he 
had formed, doubtless, upon the circumstance of the au- 
thor’s protracted residence there at the same time with the 
court, both during his earlier years and at a subsequent 
period of his life. De Vargas, upon the other hand, makes 
him a native of tlie town of Esquivias, very probably 
from the frequent allusions in his Galatea, and the warm 
praises of the people from among whom he had chosen a 
wife, to whom he was ever affectionately attached, and 
from his afterwards continuing to reside there. 

Another champion stepped forth to vindicate the title 
of Toledo to the honour of giving birth to the comic his- 
torian of the knight of La Mancha,” in the person of the 
well-known player and poet, Claramonte Corroy ; and not 
the least curious fact is, that he advocates it in a work 
which he wrote and published during the life-time of 
Cervantes. Nicolas Antonio again declared in favour of 
Seville, because our author had been known to join in the 
humorous representations there when a boy, enacted by 
his favourite Lope de llueda, and because numbers of the 
illustrious families of the Cervantes y Saavedras, were found 
to have been long established there. This opinion also 
received the authority, in his own time, of the judges in 
the prize exhibition of Saragossa, in the year 1^95. The 
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Authority of this learned biUtographer had its weight with 
Ortiz de Zuniga, who, in his Annals of plaees 

Cenrantes among the illastrious song of that dty> nottrith- 
standing which he was excluded hy Rodrigo Caro, in his 
Claros Varonei en letras naturales de Sevilla, though he had 
the advantage of residing there, and being upon the most 
intimate terms with Cervantes, — a negative proof, at least, 
that he considered his friend Cervantes in the light of a 
stranger. Another tradition, which has been repeated and 
preserved by D. Gregorio Mayans, assures us that Cervantes 
was born at Lucena ; but this appears to have been one of 
the first of those popular errors which disappeared before 
the light of inquiry ; inasmuch as neither in the parochial 
books, nor in any other public document, was there found 
mention of the name of Cervantes. 

The success which attended the inquiries of Don Manuel 
Pingarron, was in a great measure owing to the previous 
investigations of D. Juan de Iriarte, the learned librarian 
of the Escurial, and of that erudite Benedictine, Sarmiento, 
between whom may be divided tlie lasting honour of hav- 
ing fixed the true birth-place of Cervantes. This able 
ecclesiastic, in a letter to Iriarte, dated 30th December, 
1743, when speaking of different libraries and subjects 
connected with them, observes,*^ what can be more lament* 
able than that at this time we should be actually ignorant 
of the native place of Miguel de Cervantes, who has made 
himself so celebrated by his History of Don Quixote 
This passage shows that the conjectures of Mayans had 
not satisfied the mind of Sarmiento, and that the inquiry 
had till then led to no certain result. About the year 
1748, D. Juan Iriarte found, among the manuscripts of 
the Royal Library, an account printed in Granada in the 
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year 1581, of one hundre<l and eighty-ftve captives, who 
had been ransomed the previous year in Algiers, and 
among the first appears Miguel de Cervantea, aged 
thirty years, a native of Alcala de Henares.** Delighted with 
his discovery, he ran with it to his son-indaw, Bernardo de 
Iriarte, who the next day communicated it to Father 
Sarmiento. From that moment the learned ecclesiastic 
devoted himself with all the power of his ingenious and 
subtle mind to the verification of this important docu- 
ment; and his unwearied industry was crowned with 
success. He diligently perused The Topography aivd 
Hittory of Algieritt by Haedo, the authors contem- 
porary, who describes his dialogues or examinations in 
the evidence of the same persons whom he found captives 
in Algiers. These we know he printed in 1 613, at Valla- 
dolid ; but Sarmiento, not yet satisfied, persevered in car- 
rying his inquiries into all places likely to afibrd further 
evidences in support of that interesting fact, nor stopped 
till he drew forth the entry of baptism at Alcala. Of 
this we are assured by Don Bernardo de Iriarte, an eye- 
witness of these exertions ; but, whether it was that Sar- 
miento was still dissatisfied with the strength of evidence 
which he had obtained, or that the fact of the discovery 
of another entry of another Miguel de Cervantes de Saa- 
vedra, at Alcazar de San Juan, had produced some doubts 
in his mind, he again investigated all the authorities, en- 
tered into new comparisons and combinations, all which 
left the second entry which had been discovered without 
any ground of application to Cervantes, and brought liim 
with fresh proofs to his first establislied opinion. It is 
certain that Don Augustin de Montiano y Luyando, and 
D. Joseph Miguel de Flores, both give Sarmiento credit 
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for this triumphant Terification ; and it is no less a fact 
that in Tarious passages of his works^ this lean^ed ecde* 
siastic justly appropriates to himself the signal merit of 
that proof. Nor^ with less judicious critidsm, does Bios 
demolish the pretensions alleged in favour of Alcazar de 
San Juan^ a criticism which equally applies to those of 
Consuegra, adjudging the honour in dispute entirely to 
Alcald de Benares. And were the proofs he has brought 
forward in want of corroboration from other circumstances, 
they might easily be obtained in various passages from the 
worksof Cervantes, which had not previously been examined 
or not applied with sufficient consideriition and care. The 
skill with which this ingenious writer has interwoven with 
his narratives numerous incidents of his life, is acknow* 
ledged by all ; he took advantage, also, of the most 
important events of his times, bringing them fresh before 
our eyes, and npJcing allusions, which are no longer obscure, 
to his native place. As remarked by the learned Sarmiento, 
when placed in full light, derived from a knowledge and 
comparison of previous passages, formerly read without 
exciting curiosity with reference to combination with other 
dates well authenticated, these allusions become clear, and 
the facts more distinct. All these are to be met with, more 
particularly in La Galatea^ in which the author studi- 
ously sought to represent real personages under feigned 
names, and under the veil of a pastoral plot and fiction, 
alludes to real circumstances and events, as by the name of 
Tirsi he designated his friend Figueroa, an degant Casti- 
lian poet — a native also of Alcala de Benares, and who, 
addressing Elicio (Cervantes), on the subject of Galatea, 
observes, upon the shores of our Benares, Galatea en- 
joyed a reputation for beauty rather than for cruelty 
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evidently pointing with the word our to the native spot of 
both the speakers upon the banks of that river, upon 
which was seated the dty of Alci^lk. 

Nothing is wanting—not even the support of tradition, 
as Rios erroneously believed, when he declared that tliere 
had not remained one trace of the memory of Cervantes or 
of his family, at Alcala. This was supplied by Don Manuel 
de Lardiza^L secretary of the Spanish Academy, who, 
during a continued residence in that city, procured every 
document or memorial respecting Cervantes which the 
most persevering industry could obtain. In a letter, 
dated the 29d November, 1 804<, he expressly states, The 
only memorial which I know of in the present day, is the 
house in which it is asserted that Cervantes lived, — a 
building which is now enclosed in the orchard of the 
Capuchins, 'and of which there remains nothing more than 
the wall and the entrance from the street ; iMlich of itself 
sufficiently shows that it was the house of a poor man, as 
Cervantes assuredly was, notwithstanding his surpassing 
merit and his talents.” 

There are like^vise preserved in Alcald, memorials of 
different individuals established there of the name of 
Cervantes, and derivations from that name of Caravantes 
and Caravantes. In the baptismal books of the parish of 
Santa Maria, are found entries of various dates during the 
16th and 17th centuries, comprising the first of these 
names,— a list that would prove more satisfactory than 
agreeable to re-produce. Some of these appear to have 
been persons of 6onsideration ; of whom mention is made 
also in the registry of marriages in the church of the same 
place. The name Cervantes had beer known there 
from the earliest times ; and in the Fuero, or book of 
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Lawi, establiBhed by the Cardinal Ximenes de Cianearos 
for the government of the city, it has been recorded^ that 
on the 22nd of February, 1509, Pedro de Cervantes, oom* 
mendador of the order of Santiago, was the'Corregidor andi.% 
Justicia Mayor of that town ; and in 1640, another Pedro 
is declared to have occupied the same post: — ^proofs, at 
least sufficient to satisfy us, that the conjectures formed 
respecting the claims of Alcala are not wanting, even in 
traditions of the family name and residence; traditions 
which constituted the only grounds possessed by many 
other cities, which more boldly advanced their claims. 

Again, through the enthusiastic pursuit and untiring 
diligence of Rios, the world has been presented with still 
more decided and satisfactory proofs than any traces of 
residence, or popular traditions, can give. Reffiscting upon 
the captivity of Cervantes, it occurred to him that the 
archives of^he General Redemption were likely to con- 
tain the particulars of his ransom, and taking advantage 
of the friendship, combined with the literary taste, of 
Alonzo Cano, bishop of Segovia, he sent him (1st Sep- 
tember,! 765) the notices supplied by Haedo, requesting 
at the same time that he would obtain the registry of 
the archives, in order to ascertain if it contained any 
notice, or other entry, which might throw light upon that 
portion of the life of this celebrated writer. 

The good ecclesiastic required no stiinulus to urge him 
to undertake a task so congenial with his pursuits, and on 
the 7th of the same month he replied, to Rios, enclosing 
copies of the two entries which he had found; and 
adffing, that although he saw how exactly the circum- 
stances described in them coincided with those related by 
the authoc of Don Quixote himself— confirming the 
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opinion of his ablest friends, who considered him a native 
of Alcala, he had nevertheless not yet determined to take 
the same view as Rios, inasmuch as the entry of baptism 
>at Alcazar de San Juan, and the notice of a certain tradi- 
tion still preserved in that town, held him dubious till 
such time as he might be able to confirm a date;, as to 
which he suspected that there might be some mistake. 

Rios, on receiving the bishop's letter, with laudable zeal 
to remove his remaining doubts, again wrote to him on 
the 10th of the same month, giving an abstract of all his 
deductions and chronological calculations, upon a consi- 
deration of which the learned Cano expressed his full 
conviction of the truth of his suppositions, acknowledged 
that he was a complete convert, and that Rios, by first 
directing his inquiries to new sources, was fairly entitled 
to* the honour of having confirmed the previous informa- 
tion which had been obtained upon the subject In one 
of his excellent letters the learned prelate showed that love 
of truth and admiration of the great author by which he 
was actuated : he declared that, in order to collect all, even 
the least traces, which Cervantes had left of himself in his 
own works (owing to the circumstance of his not having 
perused the whole of them for a period of twenty years), he 
had communicated the subject to one of the members of the 
Academy of History, his friend, I)e Flores, secretary to 
that institution, who, seizing this favourable opportunity, 
published in the 26th Number of the Aduana Crilira 
de ios Sabios de Etpaiiat one of the original entries of 
ransom, being so fortunate as to be the first who had those 
documents in his hands. In this article he went fully 
into the claims of Alcala, with a force of reasoning which 
must bring conviction to every unbiassed mind, although 
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it is to be remarked that there is an error in the date of 
the letter in which the information is given, as^ upon 
examination of the original letters, and the observations 
of Rios himself in his Vindication, it appears that the 
entry was published for the first time by the author of the 
Aduana Criiicay many years previous to the Life of 
Rios, and even to the Noticias Literarias of Pellicer. 

(^) There are few details respecting the youth of Cer- 
vantes. It required all the efforts excited by his posthu- 
mous fame, with the aid of tradition, unwearied research, 
and the collation of numerous documents by men like 
Pellicer, De los Rios, and Navarrete, and their followers of 
every country, who have embodied every particular known, 
to form an authentic and connected narrative of his early 
years, and of his subsequent long and eventful life. There 
yet remain doubts,— deficiencies which can never, probably, 
be supplied but without resorting to conjecture, there is 
ample material to interest and to amuse us, as well as to 
excite our interest in the leading incidents and adven- 
tures of his chequered, but brilliant career. The English 
editors of his greatest work, both old and modem, are 
indebted almost entirely to Spanish industry and research 
for any additional light thrown upon his life and labours ; 
but as regards the new and pleasing views opened up, and 
the excellent use made of such materials, the writers of no 
country have surpassed our own. The names of Bowie, 
Jarvis, Motteux, Smollett, and also of Lockhart ^and 
Inglis, will naturally occur to the admirers and cherishers 
of his memory ; of all who wish to follow the footsteps 
of Don Quixote. 

(‘) So great was the uncertainty and even obscurity 
which involved this question, that when Queen Caroline, 
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the consort of George was collecting for her own 
entertainment a series of the most interesting works of 
fiction, nrhich she gracefully entitled the « Library of the 
sage Merlin," I<ord Carteret, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Cervantes, while informing her that she had omitted one 
of the most lively and humorous stories in the world, was 
at a loss to tell her where (in what city) the writer was born. 
His lordship instantly received a commission to prepare a 
splendid edition of Don Quixote. To her mijesty's taste 
for humour, therefore, we are indebted for the magnificent 
Castilian edition as it is called published in London (1738), 
with the Life written by Mayans, who supplied his want 
of material by running into discursive inquiries, and dilating 
upon pleasant points connected with the literary history of 
the author's times. He had not the advantage of possessing 
either the work of Father Haedo, or the other numerous 
documents which up to that period had remained neglected 
in the different Spanish archives. But as the first historical 
view of a writer whose fame is so widely spread, the 
work of Mayans was highly appreciated; multiplied 
editions of it appeared, both in Spain and elsewhere, and 
it was consulted by all, eager to learn something more of 
the great genius whose inimitable labours it commemo- 
rated. It enabled Jarvis to enrich his translation of Don 
Quixote with that able and amusing preface upon the 
origin of books of chivalry, accompanied with notes and 
plates, besides a life of the author, extracted from that of 
Mayans, published the first time, with so much elegance 
and splendour, under royal auspices. 

it is curious to trace the progress of those inquiries 
which led to the farther discovery of the little which we 
know respecting Cervantes. The Life l^y Jarvis was 
translated into Dutch by Weyerman, and published at 
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the Hague in 1746, to acoompany those admirable 
plates by Coypel, engraved by Picard and others, with 
descriptions to each plate. The articles upon Cervantes 
in our biographical dictionaries, are chiefly drawn 
from such sources, especially a correct and well written 
account in the Encydopsedia Britannica, 1778. These 
labours had the effect of stimulating fresh inquiries in 
Spain ; the archives of convents and palaces were ex- 
amined, new documents were gradually produced up to 
the period when the Spanish secretary, Navarrete, collected 
and arranged the whole of these scattered materials, now 
for the first time given in full, in a connected narrative 
of events. 

It is very probable that the early taste acquired by 
Cervantes for this species of compositions, arose from the 
circumstance of his being a native of Alcala, to which, 
from the fame of its university, so many young people of 
Spain, and even students of other countries, resorted ; and 
where poe^cal essays, as in our own collies, were given 
out, both for honorary distinctions and for prizes. Besides 
his fondness for old ballads, we are informed by himself 
that his extreme avidity for books, and for perusing every 
MS. or printed work that he could lay his hands on, 
especially in liis younger days, induced him to pick up the 
scraps of paper in the streets as he went along. He im- 
bibed as early an attachment to the drama, and especially 
comedy, from so frequently witnessing, both at Alcald and 
Madrid, within four leagues of each other, the perform- 
ances of that ambulatory comedian, the father of the 
Spanish theatre, Lope de Rueda. 

It was from his early residence also at this once 
famous seat of learning, at a subsequent period, when he 
had already gone through his elementary studies, that Cer- 
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vantes received those marked and permanent impressionf 
of the localities, the peculiarities of the people, and the 
manners of the students, which after the lapse of thirty 
years, seem to have remained as fresh in his memory 
as if he had been always on the spot, and delineated 
their distinctive features but the day before. In his por- 
traits of the ** Licentiate Vidriera,*' of the Supposed Aunt” 
and the Niece, in the musicians, and the old-fashioned 
squire, there is all that truth and depth of colouring, 
that vigour of masterly hand, and vivacity of expres- 
sion, which serve to convince us that he was making 
his finished pictures from the studies and sketches of 
younger life. 

(^) There is every reason to conclude from these state- 
ments that, subsequent to his residence at Salamanca, 
Cervantes again studied under IIozos the lighter branches 
of literature and the fine arts, with their peculiar applica- 
tion to exhibitions of the kind as they are here described, 
a custom then so very popular upon all festive, and even 
solemn occasions ; and we perceive that in the progress of 
his extraordinary career, Cervantes, owing to the pleasing 
recollections he had retained of these incipient flights of Ids 
muse and their first success, was inspired with a strong love 
of popular praise, and of excelling in all he undertook. 
He never omitted an opportunity of coming forward to 
celebrate with his pen any remaiicable events, whether of 
an important or of a light and ludicrous character. 

(7) Poetry, as deriving its chief beauty from vigour of 
imagination, and energy of passion, has been generally 
cultivated with most enthusiasm and success, even by the 
greatest waiters, during early life. The reflective, the 
moral, the philosophical, the critical — which follow hut 
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<00 soon^—all detract something from the young glow of 
life^ the sweetness of sentiment, and exuberant fancy, 
which charm us so much in Ronm and Juliet ; the Mi<l- 
summer Night's Dream, in the Lycidas and Com us of 
Milton, and in the early effusions of Dryden and. Pope. 
It was the same with the writers of antiquity, with Virgil 
and Ovid as with Lope de Vega and Cervantes. Of the latter 
it may be said, like Pope, He lisped in numbers as the 
numbers came;'* and he observes in his preface to the 
Galatea, when anxious to exculpate himself from the charge 
of rashness in giving it to the world with regard to this 
1 might also allege, the disposition 1 have always felt for 
poetry, and my youth, both which seem to urge one to 
these under-age pursuits ;** and again, when, after a lapse 
of years, he supposes himself holding a conversation with 
Apollo, in his Viage al Pamaso he passionately exclaims : 

^*£vcn from my toiidercst yean, the art divino, 

By Tbce beloved ; — with its most potent charm, 

Say ! sought 1 not to please and make it mine 

It is evident, moreover, from bis own confession, that he 
was fond of assisting in dramatic representations, even 
before he was able to form an opinion of bis old master's com- 
positions, though he treasured them carefully in his memory, 
and often recited, and even repeated them in one of his 
comedies. Doubtless, it was this poetical Sentiment which 
early pre-occupied his mind to the exclusion of severer 
studies and more worldly pursuits, with the encomiums 
which he heard bestowed on the reading aloud of the best 
dramas, poems, or talesof fiction, that had such marked influ- 
ence in directing him to the more agreeable and imaginative 
character in his literary compositions— to the well-fcigned 
pastoral, the comedy, the novel, and the humorous por- 
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traiture of persona and eustoms^ in their minutest lights 
and shades. 

(*) That Cervantes joined the train of the Cardinal in 
quality of gentleman of the bedchamber, we have the best 
assurance in his own words affixed to the Galatea, and 
addressed to Ascanio Colonna: ** there uniting with this 
motive the reverence which I felt towards your Excellency 
on hearing from the lips of the Cardinal, some things whicli 
sounded very like prophecy, when I was his chamberlain in 
Home/' To form a right idea of his intrc duction to, and his 
connection with A(Ptiviva, we should enable the reader to 
judge of the character of the latter, who took an active 
part in the ecclesiastic negociations of the times. He was 
the son of Juan Geronimo, duke of Atri ; was made cham- 
berlain to the popc^ Pius V., and sent ambassador to the 
court of Spain in 1 568, to offer condolences on the sudden 
decease of Don Carlos, an event involved in much mys- 
tery, and which had produced great excitement in the 
public mind. The refusafof Philip to observe the usual 
etiquette on this occasion, and the death of his young 
queen, produced uneasy feelings and suspicions in all men's 
minds. It was the object of the young ambassador to 
obtain some remission of the arbitrary exactions of the 
Spanish court. In the Latin history of the Pontiffs by 
Chacon, is contained a narrative of this embassy, which 
places the merits of Aquaviva, not more than twenty ycais 
of age at that period, in a very pleasing point of view, 
lie spent the intervals of business in cultivating literature, 
and in the society of learned men ; he was highly alucatod, 
of fine and noble feelings, and strict morals. 1 1 was at 
Madrid he*first became acquainted with Cervantes ; and 
delighted with his wit and parts, was unwilling, after so . 
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brief a sojourn — one urhich proved little agreeable to Philip 
— to leave his new friends. He frequently invited them 
tb his table, heaped favours upon them, and was accus- 
tomed after the cloth was removed to sit discussing literary 
questions, and other topics worthy of a nobleman and 
prince. It was, therefore, a distinction, not a little honour- 
able to Cervantes, that he should, so young, have been 
selected by a man of distinguished merit, to fill a confi- 
dential situation. 

(*) Upon his return to It^Iy through Arragon and Va- 
lencia, Aquaviva continued his roi4l through Catalonia 
and the southern provinces of France ; and we find that 
Cervantes, in his narrative of Periandro and Aumuda, 
mentions having himself seen the most remarkable objects 
upon the same route, accompanying his two pilgrims 
through the cities of Valencia, Catalonia; through Perpig- 
nan, Languedoc, Provence and Dauphiny to Piedmont ; 
ihence to Lombardy, describing by the way the wonders 
of Milan, Lucca, Florence, unfil they terminate their pere- 
grinations at Home. Again his Don Quixote— Lux </»> 
Doncellas, and La Galatea, all contain descriptions of the 
coast scenes, and grand works of Catalonia, the vicinity of 
Barcelona, and in particular of the bandos and bandoleros, 
with other particulars relating to the old customs and 
manners, such as could only be described, with the masterly 
touches given to them, by an eye-witness. Descriptions 
like these show that at that early age, Cervantes possessed 
the eye of the painter as well as the soul of the poet, and 
the observation of the traveller, the gentleman, and the 
man of the world. 

('^) Up to a recent period, when the able and enlightened 
Navarrete, by comparing the various authorities upon the 
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point, was ao fortunate as to arrive at a correct view of it, 
it was the general opinion, that Cervantes entere<l the ser- 
vice of the Pope, joined the papal troops, embarked in the 
pontifical galleys commanded by Marco Colonna, and 
fought under that commander in the celebrated battle of 
Lepanto. The preceding writers of his life, founded their 
opinion upon some expressions made use of in his dedica- 
tion of the Galatea^ to Ascanio Colonna, the son of that 

distinguished General: May your Excellency give a good 

reception to my request, whi|^I send, like an avant-ooureur, 
to announce and give recommendation to my little service. 
And if for this 1 sliould not merit your favour, let it be 
awarded me for having* foUomd^ somt* t/eara^ the victorious 
banners of that military sun whose beams were but yester- 
day withdrawn from our eyes ; but not his glory from the 
memory of those who know how to esteem great and 
worthy actions, such as illustrated your father s life.'* As 
Cervantes, too, resided at Home in the service of Aquaviva, 
those writers naturally inferred that he liad enlisted as- a 
volunteer in the troops of Colonna. Both those excellent 
biographers, lliosaind Pellicer, laid great stress upon the 
circumstance announced in the preface to the novels, that 
he had seen service during those years, under the standard 
of Don Juan of Austria. ** J lost,” says the author, speaking 
of himself, ** my left hand by an arquebuss, in the naval 
battle of Lepanto, fighting under the conquering banners 
of the son of that thunderbolt of war, Charles V., of hap)>y 
memory.” As this appeared at variance with the assurance 
given us in the Galatea^ they adopted the plan of recon- 
ciling both statements, observing that Colonna led one of 
the three divisions which comiM>5ed his fleet— all of which 
were under the general command of Don John aa the 
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Generalifisimo. They next come to the conclusion, that 
Cervantes, upon recovering from his wound, joined the 
Spanish troops in garrison at Naples ; because mention is 
made in the deed of ransom that Cervantes had spent 
much time in that city serving his majesty, and again in 
the Viage at Parnaso it is stated that in his youth he had 
for more than a year trodden the streets of the sametown. 
After a close examination of these statements, Navarrete 
is of opinion that Cervantes intended to express two ideas 
very diiFerciit by following^ie banners, or fighting under 
the banners,” for the first didnot carry in its signification 
the enlisting as a volunteer, or the subject of place, like 
the second ; and as Colonna, although the Pope's general, 
commanded the combined squadron in the year 1.570, and 
also in the summer of 1512, while Don John was in Mes- 
sina, it is highly probable that Cervantes, a soldier of the 
Spanish regiments who had also embarked in the galleys 
of Spain, should serve in those and, perhaps, other cam- 
paigns under the Roman General. Besides it appeared 
very unlikely that Philip II., the master of almost all Italy, 
holding so many troops in Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily, 
should place a Spanish gentleman of repute in the ranks 
ol’ foreign armies. It moreover appeared next to impos- 
sible, that ha\ iiig been wounded and lost the use of a hand 
and arm in the service of a foreign potentate, he should 
afterwards be admitted into the ranks of his native prince, 
in the face of all national rules and customs to the contrary. 
And what is more, and seems to have escaped .all his bio- 
graphers, it was upon this very service in the Spanish 
army from the beginning, that he founded his claim to 
some rccomi>ense. 

^ Granting, at the same time, that he engaged under the 
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banners of the Chureh in the battle of Lepanto, it is most 
probable that the papal troops were reinforced by the 
SiTpanishregimentofFigueroa) of which we could cite many 
examples; and in this sense he fought under the banners of 
Colonna. Tliere are many circumstances mentioned in the 
correspondence of Don Juan which tend to show that this 
was actually the case ; and these, when compared with other 
historical evidences not Jess strong, go to prove that Cer- 
vantes was employed only in the service of his country. 

(“) There arc some curious particulars relating to the 
early part of Cervantes’ military career, given in the 
evidence of the witnesses engaged to facilitate his ransom 
when a captive in Algiers. When compared and taken 
together, those particulars present an interesting picture 
of the disposition and character of the young soldier, and 
of the manner in which he was regarded both by his com- 
panions and by his superiors. As evidence, too, they 
possess a force and i in partiality, as well as truth of colour- 
ing and circumstance, freed from bias or interest of any 
kind, which make them more valuable and moreattrai. tive. 
Thus Mateo (le Santisteban, a native of Tiidela in Navarre, 
and ensign in the company of captain Alonso de Carlos, 
deposed, ** that he was a comrade of Cervantes in Italy, 
serving with him in the same company under captain 
Diego de Urbina ; was witness to the heroic action of (’er- 
vantes at the moment he was wounded in the breast, and 
when disabled of a hand ; that he heard him say previously 
to' the battle, when his captain, de Santisteban, and other 
friends, entreated him to remain quiet in the cabin because 
he was ill of a fever : ‘ >Vhat will be 8:iid of me, should I 
not perform my duty— I would much rather die fighting 
for God and for my king than consult my health by re- 
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tiring to a place of Ikfety V He subsequently saw him 
fighting, like a valiant soldier, at the head of the men, and 
in that part of the vessel allotted to him by his captain. 
He was near him in the same vessel, named ‘ La Mar^ 
guesa,* commanded by Juan Andrea Doria ; he again saw 
Cervantes in Naples, in 1575, when upon the point of 
returning to Spain in the galley Sol with Carrillo de Que- 
sada ; and he was also acquainted with Rodrigo de Cer- 
vantes, the brotlier of his comrade Miguel/* 

The dc))osition of Gabriel Castaneda to the same purport, 
is more full with regard to the reply made by Cervantes, 
when pressed by the captain and his friends to remain 
quiet. “ Gentlemen !” he exclaimed witli considerable 
heat, upon all occasions up to this day (alluding it would 
seem to some previous services in Italy) 1 have served his 
majesty as a good soldier, and now 1 will not do less, 
though 1 confess that 1 am sick and ill of fever ; it is 
))etter to fall in the service of God and of his majesty, and 
so to die, than to retire to a place of shelter ; 1 must entreat 
of the captain, therefore, to place me in the most exposed 
and dangerous post he can assign me, for there will I be 
till 1 shall fall, fighting to the last.'* Seeing his indomitable 
spirit, the captain instantly gave him twelve soldiers and 
tlie post of most honour and danger. It was further de- 
clared by Castaneda, that he afterwards saw this brave 
soldier enter a captive into Algiers ; being at that time in 
captivity himself ; that he read the letters brought hy 
Cervantes from Don Juan of Austria, in 'whic)i he recom- 
mended to his majesty to give Cervantes a company in 
the army of Italy as some recompense for his merits and 
services, and that owing to these letters the captain by 
whom he was taken placed his ransom very high.** N o 
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less satisfactory^ as throwing light^pon his earlier days, 
was the account given by Antonio Godinez de Monsalve. 
Heduul been upon friendly terms with Cervantes during 
the year 1 573, and they were together in the voyage of 
Tunis. While himself a captive in Algiers in 1575, 
be saw the captain Dali Manii, and another captain 
of a galley, having with them, captives, Miguel and 
Rodrigo de Cervantes, brothers; he knew that the latter 
was ransomed in 1677, and that the former was still in 
captivity the year following, being the slave of Azanaga, 
Deyof Algiers. 

Don Beltram del Salto y de Castilla, resident in Madrid, 
was capture^l by the Turks in La Goleia in 1574, and 
carried into Algiers, lie there became acquainted with 
Miguel de Cervantes, and observed that he had lust hie left 
liand. From him, and other persons worthy of credit, he 
was informed of everything relative to the inquiry. When 
ill consequence of being ransomed he left Algiers in 1577, 
Cervantes remained at that time a captive in the hands of 
a Turk, called Arnaute Maini, a captain in that city, who 
held Cervantes in high estimation upon account of* certain 
letters \%hrch he had found on his person from Don Jiian 
of Austria and the Duke of Sesa, in which they both 
recommended to his majesty that he should confer upon 
Cervantes the command of a company, which he had well 
deserved.” 

All the most interesting particulars relative to the 
captivity o^ervantes remained unknown up to the middle 
of the 1 Steven tury, and his biographer, Mayans, confessed 
that he was wholly ignorant upon this point, observing 
that ** he knew not how, nor where, Cervantes fell into the 
hands of the Moors, and was carried to Algiers." It is 
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evident that he was ufticquainted even with the documents 
furnished by Father Haedo^ and Mendez de Silva. For the 
first time, in 1752,FatherSarmientometwith **The History 
of Algiers,’* by Haedo, and perused the Dialogue of the 
Martyrs,’* with tlie narrative given by Dr. Sosa of the ad- 
venturesof Cervantes in Algiers ; particulars both proved and 
illustrated by the document containing the conditions of 
ransom, lodged in the archives of the Redemption Society. 
From these we learn the day and the year when he was 
captured, by whom and in what vessel he had embarked 
for Spain, all which added to the evidence of Haedo, put 
an end to the conjectures of those who, like Father 
Sarmiento, believed that the hero of the story in the 
“ Captive,** W’as intended for Cervantes. A mere compa- 
rison*of the adventures of the two, shows at once that such 
was not the case. The Captive, when recounting his own 
history, speaks of a certain Spanish soldier called " Saave- 
dra,*’ and Mayans was aware of this distinction, and 
Pellicer made a parallel which set the matter at rest. In- 
deed, such is the artifice and the frequent repetition with 
which Cervantes mingles his own experiences with those 
of his com])aiuons, as to render it necessary to be very 
familiar with his works, and with the history of the times, 
to he able to discern the true from the fictitious, the real 
from the feigned. But with documents so inestimable, 
besides other information found in the archives of Seville, 
the whole of Cervantes’ life, his actions and trials during 
his imprisonment at Algiers, arc at onceamon||t the most 
interesting and best authenticated which we possess. At 
^he same time it will throw much light upon this im- 
portant period, which raised his reputation so high in the 
ojiinion, not only of his country, but of all the world, to 
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enter into a brief analysis of some the incidents whichi 
while they illustrate remarkable circumstances and 'events 
of the times, display the enterprise, skill, judgment, and 
magnanimity of the captive in a very forcible point of 
view. I'he following view of the circumstances, founded 
upon the llistoria y Topog^raphia de Argel, will be found 
to reconcile much of the remaining difference of opinion 
upon this subject, and we shall first endeavour to show 
how its chief author, Don Diego de llaedo, a noble eccle- 
siastic, who rose to the dignity of archbishop of Palermo, 
became possessed of the materials of the work. He was 
accompanied to his see of Palermo by his nephew, Diego 
de llaedo, a llenedictine of Valladolid, who assisteil in 
obtaining for him information respecting the Christian 
captives at Algiers from all those who had arrived there; 
particularly from Dr. Antonio de »Sosa, Captain Geronimo 
itarnirez, the Cuvallero Barjuanista Antonio Gonzales de 
Torres, whom he introduced as interlocutors in his Dia- 
logues, in which they relate all the incidents of which 
they were witnesses during the years they continued cap- 
lives in Algiers along with Cervantes himself. Having 
obtained materials, and modelled the form of his work 
with equal candour and veracity, he gave it over to his 
nephew to correct, polish, ainl prepare it for the press : 
the royal privilege was obtained the 18th of i'ebruary, 
DilO, and it was pnblislied at Valladolid by Diego Fer- 
nandez de Cordova, and again in J612 in folio. When 
Father flaeijlo in 160 1 and 16!)5 w'as preparing it at Valla- 
dolid, Cervantes was there at tliat exact time, busily 
engaged in bringing out his first part of Don Quixote, in 
which was contained his novel of “ The Captive and it 
is inferred by Sarmiento, with some probability, that 
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the two authors were fh communication with each other; 
for it was doubtless the desire of Haedu to have the narra- 
tive which had been supplied by Dr. Sosa and others, 
sanctioned and approved by him of all others to whom it 
chiefly related, and this supposition is strengthened by a 
variety of collateral authority which has been adduced. 

It is also an indisputable fact that the ** History of 
Algiers*' was published at least four years previous to the 
death of Cervantes, and that all the incidents relating to his 
exploits, his trials, and sufferings, while in captivity, and 
u|)on which he a* ways laid so much weight, being contained 
in it and known to the world, it is next to impossible that 
he should not have read and examined it, so as to authorise 
the correctness of the narrative by the tacit admission of 
its trutli. But Haedo says not a word of how, where, and 
by whom Cervantes was taken, and there is some contra- 
diction in the meagre statements which he. adduces; in one 
of which it is said that when the Turks had got possession 
of the ship, they saw two other vessels approaching, and 
abandoned her ; an incident resembling that mentioned in 
the Persilcs, by a pretended captive, while in the other it 
is asserted that they took her into Algiers, which last is 
cotiffrmed by eye-witnesses, among whom Cervantes is 
one. The former had its origin in some vague reports 
which readied Najiles, where Hernando de la V'ega, also 
a deponent, then was. J uan de Valcazar, who was captured 
at the same perioil as C ervantes, appears in what he says 
to coiiflrin the statement of Vega. 

It would appear from the testimony of the witnesses, 
that the Turks had a regular engagement with the galley, 
which it must be inferred there must have been, as she 
had on board men of high military reputation, like Carillo 
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de Quesada, Cervantes^ and some of his companions; and 
upon this point the certificate of the duqiie de Sesa leaves 
us no room for doubt; for “ Cervantes,” he says, having 
embarked in the galera Sttl was taken by the Turks and car- 
ried to Algiers, where he is at this time a slave, after having 
fought the battles of his country with the valour becoming 
a great soldier, and resisting the barbarians to the last” 

Here is sufficient evidence, not only that the galley made 
a defence, bnt that Cervantes, in particular, fought nobly 
upon this occasion, an assertion which is quite consistent 
with his subsequent conduct, his repeated and persevering 
efforts to accomplish the freedom of himself and his com- 
panions, and the generous manner in which he took upon 
himself the consequences. Though we have no particular 
account of the sea-fight, there is no doubt that Cervantes 
subsequently gave more than one spirited and graphic 
sketch ofit, availing himself of its minutest circumstances, 
both in his Galatea and his other works ; descriptions 
which bear that impress of truth and reality which could 
have been given them only by an eye-witness, and a dis- 
tinguished actor in the scene. 

When Dali Maini, the Greek renegade, captured the 
galley Sol, he was simply master of the pirate vessel, 
while Arnaute Manii had the rank of sea-captain, and 
commander of the corsairs, who were bound to obey him 
in whatever part they fell in with him, to follow him at 
his call, and not to part company without his special com- 
mand. Thia power could be conferred only by the 
Sultan ; he had one of these sea-bashaws at Algiers, 
another at Tunis, and a third at Tripoli ; he had a legal 
title to one fifth of the spoils, although he was usuaUy 
-aatisfied with the portion which they thought it politic to 
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assign liim. This accounts exactly for the way in which 
Cervantes, though captured with the vessel by the sea- 
master, Dali Mami, might have been claimed by the 
Captain of the sea/' in the subsequent division of the 
spoils, had not circumstances which called the king of the 
corsairs to other enterprises, left him in the teniporary 
power of the capror. In the first account of the ransom- 
money sent by the mother and sister of Cervantes, it is 
expressly stated that he was then in the power of Dali 
Manii ; which is confirmed by the captive himself, in 
replying'to the fourth question in his examination, and by 
his companions, A'^ega and Valcazar, who were all slaves 
of the same master. It appears, also, on the evidence of 
another witness, Monsalve, who .^aw Cervantes and his 
brother dragged captives into Algiers by Dali Mami, that 
there were three Algerine vessels engage»l with the 
galley, commanded, as we may naturally coticlude, by 
Arnaute Mami, as chief of the other corsairs ; and in this 
character Cervantes himself speaks of him, when intro- 
duced into his novels of La Oa!alf\if El Canlivo, and El 
TrnU) (Ic ArijcL 

It was customary with the Algerines to treat their 
prisoners according to the expectations they had formed*of 
their rank and value in tlie ransom market. In some 
instances the captives were indebted to the avarice of their 
masters for an alleviation of their lot ; but in the case of 
Cervantes it was difTercnt ; lie was at first treated with 
extreme severity, in the idea that imprisonment and chains 
W'ould compel him to obtain means of ransom ; while Cer- 
vantes, with a soul above his personal trials and sufferings, 
was anxious to effect his escape without drawing upon the 
slender resources of his relatives and friends. 
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The plan which the cunning masters generally adopted 
was this. At first they attempted to ascertain the quality, 
profession, and fortune of their captives ; if they found 
that they were Fidalgos, or “ sons of something which 
was all they looked tor, they directly gave out an exagge- 
rated statement of their rank and wealth. If doubtful of 
the fact, they still held it forth and maintained it for a 
time very resolutely. If the unhappy men denied it, they 
proceeded to extort the truth by severity, and there were 
always infidels and traitors enougli at hand to aid them in 
their nefarious design. 'Of the tricks and inventions they 
thus resorted to, in order to fasten a good price upon their 
victims, we have a very touching account, and which 
on any other subject would be considered exceedingly 
amusing, from t)ie pen of Dr. Sosa, one of thoi^ who 
unfortunately participated in their lot. What are we to 
think,’* he says, of the depth of their infernal devices, 
when out of me, who am a poor clergyman, they have 
already, upon their own authority vt plcnitmlhw potestatis, 
made a bishop ; and soon afterwards secretary to his 
Holiness, his great counsellor and plenipotentiary ; nay, 
closeted me together with his Holiness for eight hours 
a-day at a sitting, treating together of most grave and 
weighty matters connected with the interests of Christen- 
dom ! When 1 denied having ever attained to such great 
honours, they made me a cardinal. When that also 1 dis- 
claimed, they declared me to be governor of Castelnuovo, 
at Naples ; and as that would not serve their turn, they 
now make me Father Confessor and master, as they call 
me, to the queen of Spain. To establish this fact, as they 
stoutly maintain it, they bave not scrupled to suborn botli 
Turks and Moors who should affirm it ; andthere were not 
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wanting bad Christians^ in this house, as well as out of it, 
who the better to please my master, averred tliat they 
knew it to be the case ; nay, so great is their assurance, 
as almost to confound me, for they brought forward some 
Turks, lately escaped from Naples, who being confronted . 
with me, declared that they had been engaged in my 
service when governor of Castelnuovo, at Naples, as cooks 
and scullions. In the same way they have made you a 
great lord, a most wealthy knight of Malta, and a relation 
of die first noblemen and prelates of Italy and Portugal ; 
and poor Juan Uolto, who is now at my ellxiw, is not only 
a very rich man, hut a celebrated knight of Malta; and 
our friendi Antonio Garces, one of the most distinguished 
nobles in Portugal.’* 

In^iis ingenious manner they contrived to raise the 
price of ransom, and when Father Gracian was negociating 
for his release, there came forward some Christian rene> 
gades, who assured the Bey of Tunis that they knew 
him well ; that he was an archbishop who had been on 
his way to Home to obtain the dignity of a cardinal : upon 
which he was immediately taken from his former master, 
who would have accqited moderate ransom, carried 
before the great monopoliser of captives, and a price of 
thirty thousand crowns set upon his ransom ; insomuch, 
that his return home was accounted a miracle by all who 
heard of it* In his delightful novel of El Anwnte 
Liberal” Cervantes makes Ricardo give an account of this 
notable custom in the narrative of his adventures, ilia 
master Fetale is continually complimenting him upon his 
high rank, and urging liim from a sense of honour to give 
a handsome sum for his release. He assures him that his 
own soldiers and attendants are perfectly aware of the fact, 
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and that it is little becoming the character of so disdn* 
guisbed a man to remain in so idle a condition ; and he 
laughed at the repeated disclaimers of hil captive. 

It is not surprising, then, that the letters of recommenda- 
tion carried by Cervantes from the first pid)lic personages of 
the day should have caused him to be so highly valued, and 
that when the money was not forthcoming he should have 
been consigned to close custody, with all those mortifying 
trials and insults calculated to bring him into their views. 
There were appropriated, for the more obstinate and 
refractory, certain building or court^yards, called the 
** Baths.” In those named La Bastnrda were confined 
captives belonging to the magistracy, or the commune, and 
at times individuals distinct from professional or public 
functions, for the purpose of holding them in safiy cus- 
tody. They were daily taken to the public w^s, or 
other employments for which they were thought best 
adapted. But the captives in the royal bano, continued 
always in durance, and under vigilant guard, were never 
condemned to hard . labour with 4ie herd, and subjected 
only in case of long delayed ransom, to some degrading 
employment, sucli as carrying wood, or to be walked about 
for the amusement of the spectators. 

This royal prison, in which Cervantes lingered in 
chains till the year 1577, was about seventy feet by 
forty, with numerous chambers and apartments round the 
sides of it ; in the centre was a cistern of good water, and 
at one side in the lower end was placed the chapel, or ora- 
tory, where mass wa.s celebrated all the year round by the 
captive priests ; the usual services w^ere performed, the sacra- 
ment administered, and sermons regularly preached. Some- 
times they were so thronged that it was necessary to perform 
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mass in the open air ; the jailers and attendants taking 
acl^ntage of the in6u]y>f the Christians to levy upon each 
and all contrilihtions to the farthest extent of the 
ability of each prisoner ; and .although the means of 
many were very# small, yet the sum of these extortions 
Mounted to a good deal. And as Azan Jga commenced 
his government like a true prime minister, taking all the 
offices into his own hands, all the captives, with few 
exceptions, fell likewise to his share. He soon found that 
he had got a complete army of them, amounting tp up- 
wards of two thousand, congregated in his own royal 
prison. Hence arose his well-founded fears, when he 
discovered the plotting genius auA courage of Cervantes, 
and which at length made him tremble for the safety of 
his ^^8 and of the city itself. It was one powerful prison 
company;, and combining their various talents and 
resources, they endeavoured to relieve the eight of their 
chains and the sorrows of captivity by inventing g^jnes, 
making various kinds of exhibitions, such as a mock assem- 
blage of the Cortez, a<louncil, a royal commissioi^debates, 
trials, theatrical representations, and especially precessions 
and religious solemnities, so as to preserve the shadow, at 
least, of liljerty, and that semblance of activity and anima- 
tion which they did not possess. Thus we arc told by 
Cervantes in his comedy Los Baiios dcArge/, that after the 
ceremonies of the church, supposed to be celebrated with 
a grand concert of music, they determined to have a 
comedy, and that they first heard a collocpiy in verse, from 
Lope de Uueda, recited, by his friend, Juan de Timoneda, 
who, thougli very old, W'as a great curiosity, and had a 
most humorous way of speaking the bucolic language of 
his country. Lope de Vega, too, in his comedy, Loj Cnu- 
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iivosde Argci, took the same subject, and treated at length 
of the songs that were sung, and^ the comedies entfl^ted 
according to Spanish fashion, in the prisons of Algiers. 
But a still more interesting picture is given in La Gran 
HulUma Donn Catalina de (hiedoy where Cervantes gives a 
narrative of that lady’s life ; how she went witli her^arenls 
from Malaga to Oran, and was captured wlien quite a child 
by Morato, who sold her in Tetuan to a wealthy Moor. 
Meantime, her mother had died, and her father was carried 
into Algiers. In the course of four years Morato returned 
to Tetuan, and struck with the surpassing beauty of the 
girl; scarcely yet ten years of age, repurchased her for four 
times the sum which he had sold her for. Delighted with 
his new prize, he instantly set out for the city of the 
Suhan, where he arrived in the year 1600; she wae pre- 
sented to the Grand Signor, then quite a boy, and ordered to 
be placed in the Seraglio, wlicre the young Spanish beauty, 
however, would never consent to adopt the name of Zo- 
raida, bestowed upon her by her captors. After a variety 
of incidents the Sultan, in the course of time, again saw the 
fair Spaniard, highly educated and accomplished, and struck 
no less with her singular discretion than with her charms, 
he ordered her to be proclaimed (irand Sultana. Site 
became a noble benefactress of the Christiaiis^nd attached 
herself to all their customs, manners, and entertainments. 
*^Tlie captives,” he relates, “from a sense of gratitude, as 
well as to cultivate her favour, sang the Castilian songs 
and exhibited the musical dances which were then in 
vogue upon the Spanish boards, and carried to such per- 
fection by Alonzo Martinez; and they imported new 
Spanish comedies, purchased from Venetian merchants, an d 
even from the viceroys of Italy.” To do honour in the 

X 
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same manner to the Sultana's taste, there was exhibited in 
the%eraglio by the ca|j|^ives and several banished Moors, 
the comedy of La Fuerza Ladhwsa^* which has been' 
cited by Lope de Vega in his “Peregrino en su Patria^* as 
his own. 

©fall conditions, that of the captives of superior rank 
and consideration was the most deplorable. From their in- 
fluence and character, they were always the most exposed 
to risk, by being at the head of the others, and engaging in 
plans to regain their freedom, the failure of which led to 
still greater privations and sufferings. 

The Moorish dnngeons had t/u'ee dejHhs of caverns, like 
subterraneous granaries for the preservation of corn. In 
mockery of the light of heaven, at one opening above there 
was a skylight, and that also encircled with bars. The 
sun and air were never polluted by entering such terrific 
abodes, nor could the glad face of the heavens be seen 
from them, 'fhe only sights were sights of woe : thinly 
company was that of convicts, thieves, murderers, and 
the lowest Moorish rabble ; and the sounds and voices, 
mingled with blasphcriiies and execrations, were re-echoed 
as if among the vaults of the dead ! Every sense was 
overwhelmed by tlic intolerable horrors that combined to 
di-sgust, to Ijcrrify, and to distract the imagination and 
the soul, riunger, nakedness, thirst ; — heal, damp, and 
cold, — all natural things seemed to conspire with the 
cruelty and neglect of the infernal janitors and masters, to 
swell the catalogue of their woes. It is thus that Dr. 
Sosa complained of being left naked, hungry, and loaded 
with fetters, tied to a stone pillar in a lone spot, — dark 
and cold, — cut off from all communication with his 
wretched companions ; and from which he was three times 
carried away us dead. ^ 
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( 16 ) We may^ therefore, picture to ourselves the sufferings 
of Cervantes, ivhose state of bondage and privations for a 
long period of his captivity, are described as being of the 
most severe which even Algiers could inflict. No wonder 
that he conspired so many times to free himself and his 
friends from so desperate a condition ; and that he evinced 
so much skill and courage in these enterprising etiorts. 
The extent of these sufferings appears in the evidence 
taken before the commission, showing, in the words of 
llaedo, that Cervantes ran the utmost risk of his life ; 
that he was four times upon the point of being empaled, 
hanged, or burned alive for his daring attempts to liberate* 
his comrade ; a statement which agrees perfectly with 
that put into the mouth of the captive, and confirmed by 
public and authentic documents. 

(^®) The first intended flight to Oran had been projected 
by others before the arrival of Cervantes. In the beginning 
of October, 1568, an Italian renegade, desirous of recon- 
ciling himself <to the Christian religion, left Algiers dis- 
guised as a Turk, but having been taken by some pea- 
sants of Mostagan, he was brought before the dey, who 
ordered him to be put to death with every refinement of 
cruelty. In May, 157^^, two ^Spaniards, who were sur- 
prised in a like attempt, were brought before the same 
tyrant, who is stated to have put them to death by the 
bastinado with his own hand. Facts like these, and 
others which occurred during the captivity of Cervantes, 
tend to exhibit his constancy, courage, and magnaniinity 
in a very forcible point of view. Many of these cruelties, 
perpetrated before his eyes, are alluded to in liis 7>a/o dv 
ArgeU itt which he represents himself in consultation 
widi Pedro Alvarez upon the project of flying to Oran. 

X 2 
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being unable longer to endure the oppressions of his mas- 
ter^ who believed Pedro to be a person of rank, whose pro- 
perty had been taken possession of by his brother ; and 
persecuted him the more cruelly, in order to extort a 
handsome ransom. He is then represented as having 
made his preparations^ setting out along the sea-shore to 
avoid the peasants, and, being overcome with, fatigue, 
taking rest in a cavern, where a lion enters and lies down 
beside him, and afterwards very kindly engages in his ser- 
vice as a guide. 

Cervantes, when describing the escape of Zoraida from 
the gardens of her father, simply details his own plan, 
attempted in 1577, when he had ransomed* his brother 
Rodrigo, and given directions for a vessel to be sent, and to 
hover about the coasts, till they should join it from their 
place of concealment. 

With regard to the circumstances attending this effort, 
there is considerable variation in the documents and con- 
temporary authorities. It seems that when the vessel, 
under cover of the night, approached towards the shore, a 
number of Moors, who, according to F. Ilacdo, happened 
to be passing near, saw the vessel, and, raising a great 
outcry, were the cause of its again putting to sea, without 
effecting its object ; adding, that the Christian fugitives 
concealed in the cave were not aware of the arrival, any 
more than of the departure, of the said vessel. But, in the 
examination thatf^followed, the cause is stated to have been 
want of courage in the sailors to put to land, and inform 
the unhappy men of the relief at hand. By another wit- 
ness it was declared, that the sight of a ffshing-boat 
caused the men to take the alarm ; while Alonzo Aragones, 
on the side of the sailors, avowed that the frigate returned 
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and twice Tentured towards the shore — an authority which 
was strengthened by that of Dr. Antonio Sosa, a man 
well worthy of credit. 

Of the second attempt to ecicape in the year 1579, 
and of whicli llaedo malces no mention, some account has 
been given in the novel of “ The Captive.” “ We then,” 
it says, ‘'gave five hundred crowns to the renegade with 
which to purchase the vessel ; eight hundred were given 
to a Valenciah merchant who happened to be then at Al- 
giers, who paid my ransom to the Dey.” It appears from 
the evidence subsequently given, that Cervantes having 
divide<l l)etween twoValencian merchants, Onofre Exarque 
and Baltazar de Torres, residents at Algiers, a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase an armed vessel, one was actually pur- 
chased in the name of the renegade Giron, who prepared 
everything secretly to convey Cervantes and sixty other 
captives of most repute to their own country. The inven- 
tion and ingenuity requisite for carrying on such a trans- 
action in all its details and bearings are remarkable traits 
in the character of this extraordinary man, whose happy 
and fertile genius seems always to have supplied him 
with resources in those emergencies from which only his 
prompt wit, courage, and discretion could rescue him, and 
save the lives of his companions. Some of these succeeded 
in making their escape; and with regard to those who were 
compromised by the failure of their efibrts, Cervantes not 
only defied all threats to make him give up their names, 
but maintained that he alone was the author of the plots 
which alarmed the Dey for the safety of his ships and 
cities. 

But of all the enterprises which entered into the ima- 
gination of this daring soldier — for such be really was— to 
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conceive, — the most generous, grand, and important as re- 
garded its results, at a period, too, when Europe trembled at 
the clank of the Ottoman chains, and some of her noblest 
and bravest pineci^way their days in hopeless captivity — 
was that of rising upon their tyrants and oppressors, and 
destroying them in the very strongholds of their execrable 
power and cruelty. 

There is not a doubt that the suspicions of Azan, which 
he expressed with so much anger^ were, in this respect, 
well founded ; for, though neither the examination nor the 
declarations of witnesses touch upon the subject, there is 
ample reason to believe that such a design was entertained, 
and also to account for the silence of the different de- 
ponents respecting the project. Even when ransomed and 
at liberty, Cervantes was most cautious, while in Algiers, 
for the sake of the unfortunate captives as well as for other 
motives, not to allude, even in the most (^stant manner, to a 
subject so hateful in Moorish ears, and when he had already 
done enough to make his memory, as he himself asserts, 
live long in Algiers, where “ the lame soldier,” like another 
diahle hoiteux, seemed to have the power of looking into the 
houses and penetrating the motives and designs of the most 
exclusive inhabitants. He did some things in Algiers 
says the novel of “The Captive,” ‘'that will- remain in 
the remembrance of that people for many years, and all 
to achieve the blessing of liberty.” 

(»>) There is farther the authority of Father Haedo, of Dr. 
Antonio Sosa, and Captain Geronimollamirez — the two last, 
friends of Cervantes and witnesses of his actions>-for believ- 
ing “ that if the good fortune of Cervantes had been equal to 
his courage, perseverance, and skill, the city of Algiers 
would by tliis time have been in the power of the Christians ; 
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for that his iSbld and resolute projects aimed at no less a 
result. Moreover, that if he had not been sold and betrayed 
by those who undertook to assist him in his grand and 
noble project>-to liberate the captives many lauds — 
as well so many future sufferers — his oyrn captivity might 
have proved a fortunate event ” 

1 1 is well known that in the history of Algiers tl^re are 
nunierous examples of conspiracy against the government 
— even by Christian slaves, but few of the same determined 
and persevering character as that of Cervantes and his 
friends. In the time of Uarbarossa and towards the close 
of 1531, Juan de Portundo, in concert with six other 
Spanish captives, organised a rising in Algiers, taking ad- 
vantage of the great number of Christian slaves who were 
then ill tlie city, and hoped to succeed in their project by 
means of a soldier called Luis de Sevilla— a man of great 
skill and courage -a slave of Uarbarossa, and confined in 
one of his state prisons. Measures were taken with D. 
Alonzo de Peralta, for a supply of arms ; keys were forged 
with which to open the prisons, and all materials were in 
readiness, when on the eve of the outbreak, a traitor in 
the camj)— the old story — out of some pique, went and 
revealed the whole plot to the Dey. Francisco Almarza, 
who had twice before changed his religion, was this traitor ; 
and now betrayed the unha]>py prisoners to their doom. 
Seventeen of the chief men, of high worth and talent, 
were put to death by the bastinado, and their friends and 
companions at tlie stake. 

Another no less fatal and lamentable example of these 
disappointed efforts to regain freedom— which shows how 
deeply implanted ii the desire of liberty in the human breast 
—occurred in the year 1559, when in consequcnceof the dis- 
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astnms day of MoBtagan, more than eight thousand Spanish 
captives were brought into Algiers ; besides the same num- 
ber of various nations, a crowd so great as to'make them the 
terror of their ^ptors. Their numbers inspiring confi- 
dence in the chi? captives, a plan was formed, and the time 
and place were agreed upon for a general rising to seize the 
gates mid citadel, when a Valencian called Morellon ac- 
quainted the Dey with the plot. Don Martin dc Cordova, 
son of the Conde de Alcandete (afterwards marquis de 
Cortez) himself a captive, was accused of being the author 
of the conspiracy ; some renegades of rank, also, were alleged 
to be his accomplices. Don Martin was placed in strict cus- 
tody in a neighbouring castlei the value of his expected ran- 
som protecting him from the fate he must otherwise have 
undergone. But the greater number of the conspirators 
suffered; and at the same time the celebrated ^sair, 
Juan Canete, who had long been the scourge of clic Al- 
gerines, fell into their power and was put to a cruel death. 
These and other failures, as related by the learned Sosa, 
could not be unknown to Cervantes, and were doubtless 
influential in stimulating rather tlian depressing the 
courage of such a man. The number also of the captives 
then in Algiers was another incentive, amounting, as they 
did, to upwards of Sj,0()o ; and in the prison of the Dey 
only, there were nearly ^2001) captives more, 'i'hough 
malice and ingratitude caused the failure of his best con- 
certed plans, the suspicion and alarm of the Algerine ruler 
were so great that he would undoubtedly have put him to 
death, had it not been for the hope of a high ransom, and a 
certain admiration which the greatest of oppressors some- 
times feel for men of undaunted bravery and matchless 
virtue. 
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It ^as natural, thercibre, that the head of these bar- 
barians, if only to preserve public tranquillity and his own 
power, should desire to have the person of Cervantes in 
liis safe custody, and the result of the compiracy of 1577, 
in which Cervantes was the principal actor, afforded him 
an opportunity which he did not neglect. No sooner were 
the unhappy fugitives retaken, than he ordered them to be 
sent to his own prison, to be strictly guarded ; and he con- 
sidered them — regardless of previous ownership— every way 
as his own. But the author of the plot he ordered to be 
brought to his own house. After an interview in which 
the tyrant sought to extort confessions, Cervantes was sent 
to the same prison and securely guarded ; but it would 
seem that so great an outcry was made by the different 
masters of the slaves, at the loss of their property, that the 
Dey, nibble to resist the combination, says Haedo, was 
compelrcd to restore several of them, among whom was 
Cervantes, to their former owners. In support of this sup- 
position it' was declared by serjeant Antonio Godinez and 
D. Baltazar del Salto, in the examination taken before the 
commission in lo78, that at the period when they were 
ransomed and left Algiers, Cervantes was in the hands of 
the Turkish captain who made him prisoner ; but that 
l>oth had subsequently heard that he had been given up to 
the Dey Azan Aga, who considered him — (to use an equi- 
valent phrase)— a man of sterling worth. To put it, at the 
same time, to tlic proof, and hasten the arrival of the 
ransom, he ordered the lame soldier * to be treated witli 
severity, but not so great as to endanger his life; and in this 
miserable state, half alive and half dead, did the im- 
mortal Cervantes continue, during the space of five^ionths. 
At the expiration of that period, it appears, according to 
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Haedo^ that the Dey found himself compelled^ by the agita* 
tion of the slaveowners, either to buy or to restore Cervantes 
to his first master ; and it was then that the sum of five 
hundred crownifl^was given^ and the price of a thousand, at 
which he was ultimately ransomed, set upon his hberty. He 
was then guarded with redoubled vigilance, and his suffer- 
ings, with. the view of ensuring the speedy return of the 
five hundred, with the interest of five hundred more, were 
rendered still less tolerable. Cervantes seems to have been 
himself aware that king Azan, as the Moors, and all the 
Spanish writers, including the captives, always termed 
him, was now determined to have his life, or the supposed 
value of his life, and he was moreover preparing to sail 
for Constantinople, whither he would have carried his 
prisoner, had not a sudden and great exertion been made 
by the society of liberators as well as by all his. friends 
and relations. 

It required, indeed, the utmost promptness, the local 
influence, and the charity of Father Oil, who perceiving 
the /malevolent intentions of the Dey, drew from a 
variety of sources, as well as from the funds of the 
lledeinption Society, from merchants and their friends, 
the stipulated sum to satisfy the cupidity of his master. 
After all, the speculation did not answer his expectations, 
for being called away to Constantinople, he seems to have 
accepted less than he intended. Haedo is doubtful whether 
it did not amount to one thousand gold crowns of Spain ; 
but the contract expressly states it at five hundred — ** which 
Father Gil, moved by compassion, gave to the said king, 
who gave his captive liberty upon the very day and hour 
when tfle king set sail to return to Constantinople.” This, 
however, was contradicted, no less by Dr. Sosa, than by 
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several other deponents ; but the precise moment was 
scarcely worth contesting. 

(®*) Cervantes continued for some time after his restora* 
tion to liberty in Algiers, as we gather froin. the agreement 
concluded by Father Gil, dated the 2Qd of October, 
1 580 ; but we are not justified in concluding that his 
residence there was prolonged till the spring of the follow- 
ing year, according to the calculation of Rios and Pellicer. 
They probably inferred this to be the case from what 
Cervantes himself says, in his preface to the “ Novels,’* of 

having been a soldier many years, and a captive during 
five years and a half, during which time he had learnt to 
lie patient under adversity.’* It is undoubted that, having 
been taken prisoner on the 26th of September, 1575, these 
five long years and a half will be found included within 
that term and the end of March, 15S1 ; but at the same 
time, it should be remembered that in the examination 
taken before the commission appointed, Cervantes himself 
stated he had been five years a captive, and this assertion 
was confirmed by the witnesses. The Alcalde also of a 
place in La Mancha, who is introduced in the Pcrsiles, and 
who, in the opinion of Pellicer, is meant for Cervantes, 
observes ** that he had lieCn five years a slave in Algiers ;** 
a calculation which answers exactly to the dates, — that of 
his ransom being the IJHh of September, 15H0, which 
makes the term five years less by sevey days, from the day 
when he was taken. 

(-^) The period, however, of the return of Cervantes into 
Spain has been fixed with more certainty. He reached 
his native country before the end of the year 1580, and 
most probably set out within a few day.s after the different 
documents to which we have alluded had been drawn up 
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and signed. In the memorial, of which he was desirous 
of possessing copies, bearing the date of October, the same 
year, it is stated, that being now prepared for his return 
to Spain, it was of importance to him to draw up a state- 
ment, and make an attestation witnessed by others.” .And 
*D. Diego Benavides, one of these witnesses, declared that 
on the 14 th, he was living with Cervantes, already ran- 
somed, in Algiers, in the same hostelry, until the time 
when, blessed be God, some vessels should arrive which 
might carry them both into Spain ; for that he also was 
ransomed and a freeman.” 

(2fi) passage shows that Cervantes and his compa- 
nion were at that date prepared to takeadvantagc of the first 
opportunity ; and as that occurred almost immediately, 
there is no reason to doubt but they immediately availed 
themselves of it, especially as by that step they were put- 
ting an end to a long and painful captivity. If we dwell for 
a moment upon the lofty wisdom, the beautiful morality, 
the tender regard to relatives and early friends, and all 
those practical and unostentatious virtues, which inspired 
the sentiments and governed the actions of this great 
man, we must suppose that he was eager to re*unite him- 
self with all those social ties which had been so rudely 
torn asunder. If ** high thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy” ever inspired ambition to run a race of honour, 
to illustrate by deeds the noble and gentle blood from 
#hich he sprang, they found their permanent seat in the 
heart of Cervantes. 

it has already been remarked that Cervantes is not 
the hero in the novel of El Caulivo, as was for some time 
supposed. Tiiere are, nevertheless, several passages in 
that interesting narrative which are perfectly true, and 
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which only those familiar with the details of his life can 
distinguish from the more inventive portion. 

For instance, it is well known that the author was never 
with the Duke of Alva in Flanders, — never served, either 
in his or in any of the armies, during those terrible cam- 
paigns, and, therefore, he could not have been present at 

the deaths of the Counts Egmont and Horn ; he could 
not have been taken prisoner, as there supposed, in the 
battle of Lepanto. — was never the slave of Ochali ; nor, on 
the decease of his master, became the property of A zan 
Aga, who, it is declared, carried him along with him in his 
voyage from Gonstantinople to Algiers, about the m^le 
of 1577, nor did he ever become a captain ; all which cir- 
cumstances belong to the ideal portion of 11 ui Perez de 
Biedma, a native of Leon, and perhaps a companion of 
Cervantes in his captivity ; this was the true hero and 
actor in the novel of ** The Captive.” 

But from that epoch, the intervention of the real incidents 
connected with Cervantes becomes more marked ; of the 
reality of which the Captive himself assures us, entertain- 
ing his listeners with an account in the following terms ; — 

If your excellencies will but give your attention you 
shall hear a true narrative, compared with which the most 
rarely imaginative, and finely invented, will appear as 
nothing in your eyes !*’ And in the comedy of Los Banos 
de Arge/, where these events are brought before our eyes, 
the last act closes with the information that “ the piece is 
not a feigned story— the child of imagination, but that it 
was born far from the regions of fiction ; wild and roman- 
tic as it was, in*the very heart of truth. That the story 
still survived— of sweet affections— of gentle love and me- 
mory, in Algiers. That it is well for truth and history to 
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delight the fancy; and that to this day there will be found 
in Algiers, the same window and the garden ; and that no 
less matters of fact were the strange things which passed 
around them in Algiers.** 

Were other proofs wanting as to the reality of these 
adventures, and the deep impression which they made 
upon the mind of Cervantes, they might be adduced from 
his other works, in addition to the evidence from the lips 
of the Captive, ** that of all the singular events and acci- 
dents which bcfel him, not a single one had been erased 
from liis memory, nor could they be forgotten by him till 
the* last moment of his life.** It is farther observed, 
that, although the Moorish ladies do not permit them- 
selves to be seen by Turk or Moor, or by any of the male 
relatives of their husbands, except by special command, 
they have none of the same reserve, nor is it insisted 
upon, towards the Christian captives. When speaking of 
Zoraida, he says, ** she appeared to think nothing of ap- 
proaching the spot where 1 was 6))eaking with her father.** 
Alluding to the jealousy of the husbands, Haedo observes, 
that they are even careful to have no windows opening 
U]K)ii the streets ; and that if by any chance a Moor, a 
Turk, or a renegade, were to enter a house, there would 
be a great outcry — the women from all sitlcs ninning to 
hide themselves in their chambers. Yet,’* he adds, that 
these ladies entertain no idea of running away from the 
Christians, whether slaves or freemen ;*’ that it is only 
among those of high rank, as the wives of state ministers 
and governors, — from a feeling of pride and dignity, that 
an opposite conduct is observed. For this reason the ad- 
venture of Zoraida, — lier abduction and arrival in Spain, 
are in no way at variance with probability,- -such occur- 
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rences, according to the testimony of Sepulveda, repeated 
by Pellicer, having not unfrequently taken place. Both 
refer to the instance of a German lady, the principal 
wife of the I)ey of Algiers, who, in the year 1595, 
taking advantage of an opportunity when enjoying the 
air in one of the palace-gardens a little way out of the city, 
eloped witli mqre than twenty other ladies, and with all 
valuables upon which they could lay hands, made clear off 
to sea, and fortunately arrived in Spain ; presenting a sin- 
gular and daring exception, not a little in favour of female 
courage and wit, to the numerous failures in «uch at- 
tempts. Upon tills occasion a vessel had lieen despatched 
by orders of Philip II. from the coast of Valencia, to 
facilitate their esisape, and a very handsome pension was 
assigned them, upon whicli, with the store of jewels and 
other valuables, of which they had eased his Algerine 
Deyship, they long flourished in the environs of that 
deligluAiI city. 

So with the adventures of Zoraida in the novel, Cer- 
vantes preserves throughout a degree of probability and 
truth in regard to character, customs, and manners, com- 
bined with a richjiess and vivacity of imagination, which 
throw a spell over the heart, and rivet the attention of the 
reader. He at once takes the fancy c.aptive by the charm 
of his descriptions, and the exuberant beauty of his style. 
The only daughter and heiress of Agi Morato, who had 
borne the rank of a ^nagistrate, is supposed to have been edu- 
cated by a Christian slave. Hence she imbibed her love 
of Christianity ; as the most lovely and wealthy lady in flll 
Barbary, her hand was sought by the first personages, 
and all the viceroys in the country — among whom the 
famous Ahiley Maluk, then aspiring to the throne of Fez, 
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transcended all his rivals by his singular merits andACcom- 
plishments ; and he is united to this brilliant beauty’* at 
the close of the story. ' 

Now^ it appears from the Histories of Algiers, that 

there was an Agi Morato, originally a renegade slave, 
who became a wealthy governor, and flourished in the 
year 1581.” He was in possession of one of the best 
houses in the city, had a daugliter married to Muley 
Maluk : *'a discreet man,” says llaedo, “and, accordinff^ 
to what 1 heard from mariy persons who were well 
acquainted with him, a man of excellent judgment and 
kind disposition.’* In his Ilularia r/e Por/wgo/, Herrera 
also speaks with enthusiasm of the noble qualities of 
Muley Maluk, especially of his humanity towards the 
Christians ; adding, that he was eloquent, discreet, learned^ 
a great linguist, and particularly versed in the Castilian 
and Italian languages. 

Muley Maluk fell in the great battle of Alcazarquivir,* 
fought with Don Sebastian of Portugal, upon the 2nd of 
August, 1578 ; and it is stated by the same historian, that 
being sick and suffering from the effects of his extreme 
exertions, long anxiety and watching,— when no longer 
able to sit on horseback, he ordered himself to be borne in 
a litter, where he expired before the close of the day, and 
without enjoying the victory which he had so much desired. 

Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the skill with 
which the author blends truth and fiction, so as to give 
the effect of a perfect ])icture to the whole. It is equally 
apparent in the Valeiician merchant, who then happened 
to be at Algiers ; and to whom the 800 ducats were en- 
trusted which purchased the captive’s freedom ; that mer- 
chant was Onofre Exarque, who was actually there in 
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1&79, and who gave upwards of 1^300 doubloons for an 
armed frigate, in which Cervantes and his companions 
had taken secret .measures to effect their escape. From 
dus, and from a variety of other circumstances, it may be 
concluded that the hero is no other than Rui Perez de 
Biedma, a companion of Cervantes in the prison of Azan 
Aga, and that his adventures are happily intermixed 
with other descriptions and incidents, best calculated to 
bring into relief the peculiar customs and manners of 
the people amidst whom the author acquired so eSHlict a 
knowledge of everything which he wanted lo give an 
additional charm to his story. The opinion, therefore, of 
Sarmiento, that this novel was a disguised history of the 
adventures of Cen|||^tes, is no longer admitted by the best 
critics to be correct. 


OPINIONS UPON D<fN QUlXOTIfV &C., BV M, VIARDOT. 

('“) ** Montesquieu puts into the mouth of Rica [Lettres 
No. 78) the following words : ' The Spaniards 
Jiave only one good book, that one which has made all the 
others ridiculous.* This is one of those happy railleries 
which pleases the more by its very exaggeration, and 
which out neighbours, the Spaniards, ought not to have 
taken in a serious point of view. Nobody, for instalKre, 
at Paris, was pleased to he offended when the same Rica 
observes at the close of his letter : * at Paris there is a 
house where they put fools. . . . Doubtless the French, 
finding themselves extremely decried by their neighbours, 
shut up some fools in this* house, that they may pe#uade 
people that those who are out of it are wise men.’ Of the 
two the raillery hears hardest upon tiic French ; for in the 
mention made by Montesquieu of Don Qiiixote, the praise 
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given to that work ought to weigh against the reprobation 
of all the rest. We need no ghost to tell us, that if Don 
Quixote had been a mere parody upon the romances of 
chivalry, it would not very long liave survived their fall. 
The triumph once achieved, the conc|ucror must have been 
Iai(i to rest by the side of his victims. How little do wc 
now care for his criticisms u))on Amadis, Esplandcaii, 
Platir, an<l Kyrie Elcison, with all the pinks of knight* 
hood belonging to the same class! Not that we tloubt it 
was counted hy the author himself among his chief merits, 
to run a sliarp tilt at his chivalrous adversaries, and lay 
all tlidr wild absurdities and extravagance in the dust. 
He destroyed the favourite for it could hardly he 
called literature— of his times. His ^yprk, in this sense, is 
one continued morjil, which combines in the highest per- 
fection those two qualiti^ of true comedy — to correct; 
while it amuses. Don Quixote qpnsists of something 
liettcr than a satire on theoid stock romances, and we shall 
endeavour to show some of the peculiar changes which this 
8Uhj<-i’t had undergone in the authors own mind. 

*' I am of o])ini('n,” says M. Vianlot, “ that in under- 
taking his work, (’ervantes had no (»bject in vitwv beyond 
that of attacking with lhcwcin>ons of ridicule the prevailing 
rhera/crrsf^iit: literature of the day. He indeed formally 
jinlfbunces his intention in this preface. Bcsitles, it forms 
sufRcitMU evidence, to observe the strange negligence, the 
contradictions, even the absurdities, with which the first 
part of Don Quixote alK)unds ; we find in these inadverten- 
cies, manifest proof that he l}egan it in a moment of irrita- 
tion, for a whim, without any fixed plan, giving free 
scope to his imagination — as a writer of romance hy nature, 
just as La Fontaine was a fabler—and lastly, without attach- 
ing any definite importance to a production of wdiich he 
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does not seem at that time to have comprehended the extent 
and grandeur. Don Quixote appears at first simply in the 
light of a madman, a inailman who required both cliains and 
stripes, for the pour gentleman receives more cuffs, and blows « 
and kicks, both from four-footed and two-footed animals, 
than even the back of Uosinantc himself could have sus- 
tained. Saiicho j'anza figures simply as a vulgar clown, 
always running his head, either from interest or pure fully, 
directly against that of his master. Jiut all this soon wearsofi'. 
It was impossible for a genius like that of Cervantes,, to de- 
vote its powers to folly and ineptitude. 11c soon attaches 
himself to his heroes- to thcMsc whom he terms ‘ the children 
of his brain* — shortly he gives them his best ad#x^, his 
wit playing the part l)etween them of a fair umpire and 
considerate parent. To the master he gives that elevated 
and extended power of reasoning, the result of a noble mind 
well eulture<l with study and reHectioii ; to the valet, a sort 
of limite<l instinct, yet strong and sure, innate good sense, 
natural uprightness, when his interest does not interfere, just 
stieh as every one may liapprii to be Iwrii with, and which 
euinmon cxpcrieucc suffices to sharpen for use. Don Quixote 
then seems to have only one side of his bniin affected ; 
his monomania is that of a well-educated man who revolts 
at injuKtice and exalts vii tiie. lie fondly dreams of becom- 
ing the consoler of the afflicted, tfie champion of the weak, 
the terror of the proud and tlie perverse. 1 n every other re^^ 
spect he reasons admirably, hcrliscourses with eloquence; he 
is indeed fitter, in the words of Sancho, to become a preacher 
than to practise knight-errantry. On his side, Sancho 
seems to have put off * the old man he is no longer the 
simple clown ; though still gross, he sharpens bis wit, and 
though still iiajf in his manners he has acuteness in him, 
and is alive to trittkerv. In the same way as the Don retains 
y2 
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only a single delusion, Sancho preserves only his credulity, 
which sets in relief the superior knowledge of his master, 
and justifies the attachment hf the knight to his squire. 
Thenceforth we are treated to an excellent comedy. We 
see the two adventurers become inseparable as body and 
inind^ entering into mutual explanations, and shining 
by each other’s light; combining to attain an object at 
once noble and absurd, doing the most foolish things, 
and speaking the wisest ; exposed to the ridicule and often 
to the brutality of those whom they meet, and holding up 
to view the vices and follies of the persons by whom they 
are laughed at and ill-treated ; at one time exciting the 
mock4^ of the reader, at others his pity, and not unfre- 
(jucntly his liveliest sympathy ; now affecting and now en- 
tertaining him, mingling gaiety and amusement with good 
example ; and lastly presenting, by the continual contrast of 
One with the other, and of both with the re’s! of the world, 
the untiring variety of a vast drama, always stirring and 
always new'. 

“ It is more particularly in the second part of Don Qui.vote 
that W’e perceive the new intent fully developed of the 
author, matured by age and experience of the world. The 
question of knight-errantry is no longer entertained except 
just so far as to cuiinect it with the first parti in oriler 
that the same general plan may unite and embrace them 
1)oth. It is, however, no more a simple parody of the 
books of chivalry : it is a work of practical philosophy, a 
collection of mgxiins, or rather of proverbs, a mild and 
judicious ciiticism of all mankind.. That new personage, 
the bachelor Samson Carrasco, brought before us in familiar 
converse with the hero of La Mancha; what is he, but 
the person iticatioii of a sceptic incredulity, which, without 
any limit or respect, jeers at every ihiii^? And to give 
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Another example, to what reader has not the thought oc- 
curred in perusing for the first time the second part, where 
Sancho is invested with iHc government of the island. 
Barataria, that he is going to be infinitely amused by his 
folly ? Who would not imagine that the new-crowned 
potentate will be guilty of greater absurdities, while |y[esid- 
ingin his court of justice, than Don Quixote himselfwhcii 
doing penance in the Sierra Morena ? Vet we are de- 
ceived ; the genius of Cervantes looked farther than the 
mere diversion of the reader, without at the same time 
losing sight of it. He wished to prove that the so much 
boasted science of government is not the secret of a family, 
or of a caste ; that it is quite accessible to all ; and that it 
is necessary, for its proper exercise, to possess qualities more 
valuable than the ^knowledge of laws and the study of 
politics, namely, good sense and honest intentions. Thus, 
without departing from hU character, and w'ithont passing 
beyond the sphere of his own mind, iSaneho Panza is 
enabled to judge and reign like another Solomon. 

** The scconil part of Don Quixote did not appear till two 
years after the first, and it is clear that Cervantes did not 
originally intend to carry the work any further. It was 
customary at that time not to complete such '^productions 
of the imagination. An author finished his hook like 
Ariosto the cantos of his poem, in the very in hist of the 
most com))licatcd adventures, and in the most interesting 
part of the action. The Lazarilh de Tonne* and Le lYtahh 
lioitcux are left incomplete, and so is the Gaiatca. A ro- 
mance of our own, also, Gil Jlla*, was finished in threff 
several fragments. Finally it was not the circumstance of 
Avcllaneda having continued the first part which deter- 
mined Cervantes to enlarge his own work, for the latter 
had nearly completed his second one before the former had 
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published his spurious part. Now had Don Quixote been 
simply a literary satire, it woulii have remained un- 
finishedv, It was with the l^ident design which I have 
attributed to him that Cervantes resumed his pen, and 
continued the subject. This, too, accounts for the two 
halv^of the work offering an exception unique in the 
anna» of literature~a second part originating in an after 
thought, which not only equalled but far .surpassed the 
first. While the execution is in no manner inferior, the 
original idea is much more noble, extended, and prolific ; 
it is thus that the work is addressed to the literature of 
all countries, to all times, and that it speaks to humanity 
in a language universal as the author's fame ; it is finally 
thus, perhaps of all known books, that which elevates to 
the highest jiossiblc summit, a quality so rare and pre* 
cious above all those widi which tlie human intellect is 
endued, namely, common sense, — yet so little common ; 
good sense, — so good, in fact, that nothing is better. 

** It has been my wish to give one explanation, in some 
respects an historical one, of this work of Cervantes ; for 
to what purpose should we sing his praises ? Who has 
not repeated with Sir "Walter Scott, one of the greatest 
admirers Cervantes ever had, and the best of his rivals, 
that it is one of the r/irfi-tfwuvre of the human mind? 
is there anywhere a history more delightful to all ages, 
to all tastes, to all characters, to all conditions; a tale of 
fiction more popular and attractive ? Cannot we always 
conjure up to view, so as to behold in all his glory, that 
fainuiis Don, tall, spare, and grave; that pink of squire- 
hood, short, fat, and pleasant ; the staid housekeeper of the 
former, the wife of the latter ; and then the curate, the 
barber, master Nicholas, the servant Maritornea, and 
the bachelor, Carrasco; all the engaging personages, in 
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shorty of this history^ including^ Uosinante and Dapple, 
another pair of inseparable friends? Is it [possible to 
forget how this excellent book was conceived ; how it is 
executed ? Can we have failed to admire the perlfect unity 
of its plan, and the wonderful diversity of its details ; that 
imaginatibn so fertile, so lavish, that it satiates the curiosity 
of the most insatiable novel reader? And think vof the 
infinite art with which the episodes succeed and interlace 
each other ; the ever-varied interest which animates them, 
still increasing ; and yet which one leaves wi^out regret 
for the pleasure of rejoining and proceeding side by side 
with the two heroes. We observe the accordance and the 
contrast, both so singularly amusing, which exist between 
them ; the sonorous sentences of the master, the happy 
sallies of his squ^e ; a gravity never dull, a badinage 
never futile ; an intimate and natural alliance between the 
ridiculous and the sublime, laughter and emotion, amuse- 
ment and morality. Is it possible, too, not to have felt 
the charm and the beauty of that language, at once so 
magniloquent, grant], harmonious, easy, and graceful ; 
adapting itself to all the shades and peculiarities of expres- 
sion, to all the tones and modes of mind ; of that style, 
which, embracing the best of every style, from the most 
familiar and comic to the most eloquent and majestic, has 
extorted tlie admiration of the most coiiipetcnt judges, for 
the book thus * divinely written in a tongue divine!’ 

But to a])])recidte these qualities, and partake the etu 
joyrnciit wliich only in the original they can confer, we 
must be able to understand, as well as to read, the language 
well. Such readers are rare on this side the Pyrenees. 
We no longer live in the days when Spanish was sjiokcn 
at Paris, at Brussels, at Munich, at Vienna, at Milan, and 
at Naples, in all which cities it was adopted as the language 
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of the court, of politics, and of fashion ; the French has 
driven it from the throne. It is easy, however, for every 
one to imagine ^hat he is reading Don Quixote while he 
is reading a work transferred into his own language. Of 
this kind, no book can lay claim to having had so many 
readers ; and none can boast an equal number of trans- 
lators. 

*Mn France the number was greater than in other C' un- 
tnes, if ^ estimate the different versions wjhicb appeared, 
from the first attempts of Caviar Oiidin and of Kosset, 
contemporaries of the author, up to the two translations 
published in the present age. That given out by FJllean 
(le Saint Martin, towards the middle of the last century, is, 
if not the best, at lea^t the most popular and generally 
diffused. In an introduction added to it by M. Auger, in 
1819, he remarked that the number of editions of this one 
translation, published in France, amounted to the incre- 
dible number of iifty-oiie. Since then the fifty-second 
has made its appearance. This success, which is almost 
without precedent, shows triumphantly the surpassing 
merit of the original work, and the untiring interest and 
curiosity which, from generation to generation still in- 
creasing, continue to spread its fame. Indeed the work 
must be gifted with an extraordinary degree of vitality — 
inust.have received the stamp of immortality, to have been 
enabled to resist so gloriously all the efforts of its transla- 
tors to mutilate or burlesque it. It was, in fact, written 
with too great refinement and address to be understood by 
every one ; for these were necessary to avoid coming into 
unpleasant contact with the very comprehensive rules and 
harsh spirit of the Inquisition. Hence those adroit turns of 
speech, those double meanings, those fine allusions, and de* 
licate ironies ; ingenious disguises, under which Cervantes 
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sought to veil from the eye of the Inquisition^ thoughts 
too bold, too satirical, or too profound, to permit of Uieir 
being expressed openly. It was requisite two centuries 
ago to read Don Quixote as if it had been the epitaph of 
the Licentiate Pedro Oarcias, and to do like the student in 
Gil Bias — raise the stone from the tomb to ascertain wh^e 
was the soul that lay interred beneath.* It wanted a key ; 
and this was to be found only in the commentaries of men 
like Bowie, Pellicer, and Members of the Spanish ^Icademy, 
Fernandez Navarrete, Delos Rios, Arricta, and Clemoncih. 
No translator had hitherto been able to profit by their 
annotations, for the comprehending of Cervantes, and 
making him comprehended by others. It was precisely 
such assistance as was wanted, nay, indispensable to a 
modern translator. With the help of these valuable 
laliours, on one part, and with a knowledge of the errors 
arid the di.sadvantagcs of my predecessors oh the other, I 
have had the hardiliood to enter the lists, and joining, for 
the first time, the commentary to the text, to render to the 
author of Don Quixote all that homage for which my 
passionate admiration was long prepared. 

“ Still ardently engaged, at sixty years of age, with as 
much vigour and enthusiasm as if he had been a young 
man, Cervantes was meditating new undertakings of no 
inconsiderable extent. In that l)eautiful dedication, at 
once so noble and so worthy of him, which he addressed, 
with the second part of Don Quixote, to his patron, the 
Conde de Lemos, in the month of October, 1615, he 
acquainted him with the speedy completion of another ro- 
mance. This was his * Persiles and Sigismunda/ (Los tra^ 
hajos de Persiles y Sigismundd) ; and he had already, on 
other occasions, promised the second part of his Galatea, 
besides two other new works, of which vre are unac< 
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quainted with the object, namely, the Bernardo, and Lae 
Senianae del Jar din. Of these last three not a fragment 
has survived. With regard to his PertHett ^c., it was 
published by his widow in 1617* A singular production ; 
for at the very lime that the romances of chivalry were 
d^g by the strokes of his ingenious satire, with the same 
pen which dealt tlrtfse murderous blows, he was writing a 
romance, almost as extravagant as any of those which hail 
puzslqd Ae brains of his hidalgo. The censure and the 
apology, the antidote and the poison, came almost t|gether ; 
he imitated those whom he had blamed, and was the first 
to fall into tlie sin which he had anathematised in others. 
Not Ic^ wonderful, he reserved for this disjointed work 
his es]KK;ial regard and commendation ; resembling those 
fathers whose blind affection leads them to prefer the 
weak offspring of their decrepitude to that of their robuster 
years. While speaking of Don Quixote with becoming 
modesty, almost witli diffidence, he announces to the 
world in pompous terms the merits of the Persiles, It 
was like Corneille placing Nicomede in a higher rank than 
his Cimia, 

This romance, which it is difficult to compare with any 
production, or with any class, for it seems to combine all 
kinds without bclongiiig to any, consists of a tissue of 
episodes, intermingled and involved like one of Calderon's 
intrigues, full of strange adventures, unheard-of encounters, 
prodigies, miracles, false characters, and extravagant sen- 
timents. Cervantes, so correct and judicious a painter of 
nature l)Oth physical and moral, did well at least to trans- 
])ort the scene to the Hyperl)orean regions, for it is truly an 
imaginary world, unlike everything which he had seen 
with his own eyes. For the rest, in perusing this grand 
wandering of a noble spirit, in which might be found 
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matter for twenty dramas and one hundred tales, one’s 
admiration is still extorted by the vast fertility of fancy 
evinced by an almost septuagenarian, rich and lavish as 
the imagination of Ariosto himself ; and also his elevated 
sentiment, eloquence and daring, veiling the absurdities of 
the narrative under a magnificent display of diction. The 
Pertiit's is more correct and chastenA in its style than 
Don Quixote; in fact it is in many parts a model of 
finished composition, and, perhaps, one of the mdSt classical 
worksjlll^ich Spain can boast of. It may be compared to 
some palace formed wholly of niarble and cedar, but with* 
out a regular plan, witliout proportions, without figure, and 
offering to the view only a confused heap of prccigus ma- 
terials, instead of an architectural work. When we con- 
template tlie subject of the work, and the name of the 
author, the preference which he bestowed upon it, and the 
fine qualities whicli he so lavishly expended upon it, we 
are authurisc<l in consitleriiig it one of the most grand 
aberrations of the human mind/’ — Xotice sur la 1 ct tes 
Onvruges fie Cervantes, 


iiinLiooRAPinrAL notick op varioi.s kditions amj 

TRANSLATIONS OF DON QiriXOTK. 

The Don Quixote of Cervantes, in the words of the 
learned ilios, has enjoyed that advantage })cculiar to all 
excellent works, ’liainely, of never becoming rare, liecause 
they arc always in perpetual <leinaiid, and sought for by 
the people of all nations. This high appreciation, and the 
impress of public ai>probatioii so soon stamped upon the 
u work, according to Na^arrele, not only verified the predic- 
tions of Cervantes himself, respecting the multiplicity of 
its editions and translations, wliich he has put into the 
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mouth of his hero; (Part 11., c. 3 and 1^. but the more 
extraordinary applause bestowed upon4us adventures, 
by the lips of his accomplished squire, Sancho, who 
says : before mueh time goes over our heads, there will 
not be a single inn, ale-house^ road-side house, or hostelry, 
any barber's stall, or stall of any kind, where we shall not 
see held up the hiiAry of our wondrous deeds.” 

And it is curious, continues the learned editor, to 
observe how these amusing prophecies were soon in 
course of fulfilment ; when even during the lif^jj^e of 
Cervantes the work was so highly estimated in foreign coun- 
tries, that if we may believe Caesar Gudin, the licentiate 
Morgu|^ Torres y dc Salas Barbadillo, it would appear 
well substantiated that its general perusal by the middle 
and lower classes far exceeded anything of the kind before 
known, while its admission among |)ersonages of rank 
and the fashionable circles, was far more limited ; much 
resembling in this rdspcct, it would seem, the universal 
fame in England, and elsewhere, of old Banyan's “ Pil- 
grim's Progress.” Cervantes has himself alluded to the 
popularity of his adventurous knight among ladies and 
their domestics ; and it was owing not a little to this 
cause, that the early editions of his book in Spain were so 
very inferior and incorrect, appearing without the slightest 
extrinsic advantage of any kind, either from beauty of 
typography or other illustration. The example had not 
l)een set by other countries, and the epoch of good taste 
had not arrived ; but it had still everything in its native 
humour and sterling worths to make it the favourite of all 
times. And when, in the eighteenth century, emulation 
was^once excited to set oft’ and adorn this '' pearl of great 
price,’* to the best advantage ; when the wit and ingenuity 
of tlic learned, and the %ste and genius of the ablest 
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artists combined to display its characters to the eyct in 
ali that truth and force of which their art was capable ; 
editions, at once magnificent and correct, followed each 
other with rapidity in every country of Europe. Of these 
it will be interesting to take a chronological and critical 
view, and to mark the progress made, no less with regard 
to typographical beauty, and the art o^mbellishing them, 
than to showing the rise and rapid increase of the author's 
reputation, apparent in an exact ratio with that of the 
new e4i|ions so fast multiplied up to our own times. We 
are the letter enabled to accomplish this object by the 
in<lef itigable hidustry and erudition of the able Navarretc, 
the enlightened secretary of the Iloyal Academy at 
Madrid, whose life and ample illustration of the works of 
the author, in comprehending all previous information and 
discoveries, seem to have left scarcely anything, even in the 
way of gleaning, for his followers; and to him, the editor 
is bound to express liis extensive obligations in common 
with every one who wishes to obtain the most particular 
knowledge of the subject in all its bearings. 


r.DITIONS or TIIK FIRST I’AKT OP DON' QUIXOTE. 

Firiil cihUon. — Dedicated to the Duque de llejar. Mar- 
quis dc (libralcoii ; publishetl by .luan de la C/Uesta, 
Madrid, Mo, 1 vol., I<i0.5. (Cervantes applied for a license 
to publish this first edition of his work, soon after tile 
middle of the year IfiO t. The impression was struck off 
by the 20th of December, but the privilege for its publi< 
cation in Portugal was not obtained till the of 
February, which is thought to prove that the 

work was not given to the' public till the opening of that 
year. 
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It is knowi) that Cervantes was accustomed to sell his 
works to the booksellers, and this in thefirst. instance was 
bought by Francisco Roble:e> who> prmftiff if during the 
absence of the- author, it appeared" dSlJgured with 
numerous errors. The author divided his book into four 
parts, though he observed without interruption the 

numeral series of the chapters ; and this circumstance, and 

that of having called the continuation a second part, pub- 
lished in 1(}15, show that he originally intended to divide 
the work into two parts only ; and, for the sam^eason, 
the Academy adopted this division in its editions. 

Second edilidtt, — By Juan de C^uesta;*! val. 4to. Madrid, 
1605. This edition is remarkable as having appeared in 
the same place, year, and form, and by the same publisher, 
as the former one. It shows the manner in which it was 
received by the public, and how quickly it followed the 
first. It is observed by Mr. Bowie, after alluding to the 
preceding one. that it was ascertained that a second had 
been published the same year, at the same place, and in 
the same form ; but IVllicer, thougli he alludes to this 
notice of it, could never succeed in testing tlie truth of it. 
Navarrete was more fortunate ; he examinc(^nd collatcil 
the impressions of both, and not only found them to 
be distinct, but in the edition of the Academy took ad- 
vantage of such variations in the second as were deemed 
to be improvements. 

lytird ediiioN. — By Petro Patricio Mey ; 1 vol. 8vo. 
Valencia, 1 605. This edition received its imprimatur from 
the religious superintendant there. Fra Luis Pellicer, on the 
18th of July, 1605. It was the same that supplied the 
text for many of the editions which afterwards appeared 
at Hamburgh and at Brussels. 

Fourth edition , — Published (as usual) with license frem 
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the Holy Office, by Jorge llodriguez. 1 vol., ito ; 
Lisbon, J605. In pursuance of the privilege granted to 
Cervantes to ptt5&h his work for ten years in the domi- 
nions of I*<^^gal, he obtained alicense^om thc Inquisi- 
tion on the SOtli of FetfHiary, and from the government of 
Lisbon on the Ist of March, 1605. 

Fif/A ediim.— By Roger Velpius, printer ; 1 vol., 8vo, 

Brussels, 1607. The privilege of publication for the 
space of six years was given to*Velpius by permission of 
prince ^^Albert and princess Isabel Clara Eugenia, dated 
Brussels, 7tb of March, 1 607. 

Sicl/i edition. — By Juan deCuesta^ 1 vol. 8vo. Madrid, 
1608. The license for this edition bears the date of June 
16th, 1608, at Madrid, when Cervantes was resident there, 
and was thus enabled to correct tlie errors and other ble- 
mishes which had crept into the former, printed during hU 
absence, and in the presen tone he suppressed some passages, 
and made some additions. For this reason the text of the 
sixth was almost invariably adopted in the ulterior editions, 
and among all the early ones is that most sought for and 
appreciated, both in Spain and in other countries. — (^Dic- 
tion. iiihUoft., imp. Paris, 1791, tome i. p. 2C>().) 

Seventh edition . — By the successor of Pedro Martir 
Locarnerand Juan Bautiste Bidello ; 1 vol. Kvo. Milan, 

1 6 >0. In this edition the original dedication by Cervantes 
is omitted, and that of the printers to the Conde Vitaliano 
supplies its place. In mentioning the count's knotvn 
attachment to the Castilian tongue, it notices the fact of 
its study having become very general among the chief 
people of that city, and it is added that the work ia given 
in the original language, the better to preserve its peculiar 
grace and spirit, which could not be nearly so well retained 
in an Italian version ; and in order to set an example of the 
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kimi^ with the hope of its becoming generally adopted 

throughout Italy. 

Eighth edition . — By Roger Velpius and Utoto Antonio, 
printers; 1 voL^Bvo. Brussels, Jdll ; published with 
the same privilege as that of 1607. Another printer 
was here admitted to a half share in it; and the 
corrections of the Madrid editions of 1608, appear to 
have been in part adopted by the joint publisliers. This 
was also ^ the last edition previous to the appearance of 
the second part of Don Quixote: showing that in the 
short period of three years, eight editions of tiic work, ii^ 
its unfinished state, had been already given to the public, 
a fact which, taken as one criterion of its merit, though a 
novel which hit hard at the prevailing bad taste of the 
times, speaks volumes in favour of its entertaining quali- 
ties, its genuine wit and humour, 

EPllIONS OF THE SECOND PAHT. 

First e<///?V>w.~Segunda Parte del Ingenioso Caballero 
Don Quijote dc la Mancha, por Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, autor de la Priincra Parte. Dirigida a D. Pedro 
Fernandes de Castro, Conde de Lemos, &c. Af^o 1615. 
Con privilegio, en Madrid, por Juan dela Cuesta. (Jn tomo, 
en 4to. When this first edition of the second part appeared 
the work by Avcllancda was already published, and had 
been received with deserved indiflerence and neglect. This 
made Cervanteii very careful in stating that his own was by 
the author of the preceding part, It is to be i^lbserved 
also that he no longer retained the title of ingenioso cabal- 
kro^nd that he gives his reason for the alteration in a 
passage contained in the second chapter, in the following 
^wqrds:— “Thegentry inform us that your Excellency, no 
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longer confining your excellence within the ordinary limits 
of gentility^ to aspired to knighthood, adopting the 
sounding dtle of cabaliero, with four branches for yofir 
escutcheon, and two roods of land ; also a new coat of 
arms, one before and another behind.'' 

Cervantes finished the second part, and had it presented 
for approbation early in 1615. The approbation was 
granted on the 17tli Mardi, and on the SOth of the same 
montli the author received the privilege of printing it for 
a period of ten years, and the work appears to have been 
published towards the end of that year. The event of the 
author's death having taken place in April 1616, it is evi- 
dent that this is the tfnly edition of the second part which 
had the benefit of his corrections, and, consequently, that 
it became the model upon which the succeeding editions of 
the same work could alone be formed and regulated. 

Sei'omI Kdition.^JAy Pedro Patricio Mey. One volume, 
8vo. Valencia, 1616. This edition received a license for 
publication on the 27th January, 1611. 

Third edition . — By II uberto Antonio, sworn printer. One 
volume, 8vo, Brussels, 1616. The privilege of publication 
for six years is dated the 4th of February, 1616. 

Fourth edition . — By Sebastian Mathevad. One volume, 
8 VO, Barcelona, 1617. This edition was after the text of 
Valencia, with a Latin dedication to the Bishop of Bar- 
celona, as in the former. 

Fifth €di(ion,^By Jorge Rodriguez, with the usual 
license. One volume, 4 to, Lisbon, 1617. In this edi- 
tion the teict employed was that of Madrid ; but with the 
omission of the preliminary contents, supplied by those 
of the Portuguese autlioritiis^ and of the publisher. 

z 
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EDITIONS OF THE COBfPLETE 1FOBK. 

First ediii<m.^Priinera y Segunda Parte del ingenmo 
hidalgo, Sfc. Cervantes' had announced his intention (pre* 
face to the first part,) ** to destroy the authority and repu- 
tation of the books of chivalry so much in vogue in the 
world and among the common people ;** and, by substi- 
tuting the pleasant and useful reading of his new work, 
he so far succeeded in his object, that, in tlie year 1637, 
when Faria had concluded his commentary on* the 
Lusiados, that writer observed, ** that already, by virtue of 
the happy genius of Miguel de Cervantes, those works, so 
abounding with superfluous matters,"^ &c. (Canto vL fed. 
138.) The license for this impression was given at 
Madrid, on the 31 st October, 163i, in favour of Pedro 
Coello, described as a dealer and chapman of books ; but 
the edition was not published tfll the end of 1636, and 
there were several omissions pf the original one, such as 
the dedication by Cervantes, and the verses by which it 
was preceded. 

Second edition , — From the Royal Printing Office ; dedi- 
cated to Don Antonio de Vargas Zapata, &c. Marques de 
la Torre. Two volumes, 4to, Madrid, 1647. This edi- 
tion was prepared at the expense of Juan Antonio Donct, 
and Francisco Serrano, — also mercadores de //Aros— antP 
the text was taken from the preceding one. 

Third edition,^ llda y hechos del ingenioso hidalgo, by 
Juan Mommarte, printer. Two volumes, 8vo., Brussels, 
1662. This is the 'first edition in which, besides other 
alterations, we find even the tide of the work itself altered ; 
for Cervantes having with muttk propriety affixed to it the 
one we meet wifll in the early editions, instead of being 
retained, we see that in all those which followed the 
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present one it appears as ** The Life and £xploits*'^a 
title wholly inapplicable and foreign to the purpose of the 
work ; just as if the Odyssey of Homer were to be called 
*'The Life and Exploits of the Prudent Ulysses as was 
clearly shown by the Academy in the edition of 1780, 
which corrected this egregious error, with many more not 
less absurd and lamentable. This of Dnissels was, never- 
theless, the first which was illustrated with copper-plates, 
as the printer assures us in the dedication to Don Antonio 
Ferpandez de Cordova, a Lieutenant-General of cavalry in 
Flanders. At the same time, the burin was a bad one, and 
the engravings are sadly deficient in truth and power, 
both as regards costume and character. The privilege (or 
in other words, copyright) granted to Mommarte, was to 
print ' this work in Spanish and in other ‘languages for 
twelve years, (in which we see the gradual extension of 
literary property,) and bears the date of Brussels, 4th 
September, 16G0. 

Fourth edition. — Parte Primcra y Scgufida del ingaiioso 
hidalgo, by the Royal Press ; dedicated to the most 
noble lady Catalina de Loyola, daughter of J. D. Blasco 
de Loyola, &c,, &c. One volume, ito, Mailrid, 1668. 
This edition was got up by the mercador de librot, Mateo 
delaBastida. The license dates in 1668. It contains 
44 hc same omissions and mistakes which disfigure that of 
1637. In the dedigation it is observed, among other 
things, that this work has proved wonderfully agreeable 
to all the world, as shown by the still continued and fre- 
quent editions, and which have driven the books of chi- 
valry, so prejudicial to good manners, from their shelves.*' 
edition , — Vida y hecUot del mgtmoio CubaUero, 
D, Quijote^ 4-c\ A new eclition, correctal and illustrated 
with a variety of prints very appropriate to the matter 
z 2 
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by Pedro de la Calle. Two Tolumea, 8vo., Bniaaelaj 
1671. The printer, Mommarte, it appears, ceded his 
privilege to La Calle to bring out this edition, which is 
cotiformablc to that of 1662, both as relates to the text 
and to tile plates. 

Sixth edition,— 'Ry Geronimo and Juan Bautista Ver- 
dussen. Two volumes, large 8vo, Hamburgh, 1673. 
The heirs of Mommarte transferred the privilege of this 
work to Geronimo and J. B. Verdussen, in Brussels, on 
the 6th September, 1669, and accordingly in this edition 
were given th£ text and also the plates of 1662. 

Seventh edUhn . — By Andrez Garcia de la Iglcsia. Two 
volumes, Ito, Madrid, 1674. This edition, prepared by 
the widow of the bookseller, Juan Antonio Bonet, ob* 
tained the privilege on the Iflth September, 1674, and 
the impression was hnisheil on the Idth December foU 
lowing. It is observed in the dedication, that the works 
of Cervantes liad now spread throughout the entire world, 
with the greatest applause; that the first and second 
Parts at present engaged the' printing presses of other 
nations, and that the editions in Spain continued to he 
renewed every year. Here the type and plates appear 
to be copicil from those of Hamburgh and Brussels ; but 
they were prepared and engraved by Diego de Obregon, 
with considerable taste and bt>auty ; and they are the firsts 
plates of Don (Juixotc that had hitherjto appeared in Spain. 

Eighth edition.— l\y Henry and Cornelius Verdussen. 
Two volumes, 8vo., Humburgh, 1697. It appears that 
the privilege continued vested in the family of Verdussen, 
for tliey applied to have it renewed, and we thus observe 
that in this edition, which is founded upon that of 1673, 
is contained the removal of tlie right given by Charles 1 1, 
for the space of nine years. 
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Ninth edition. Faulder. Two volumes, 4to, with 
plates. London, 1701. 

Tenth edition . — Two volumes^ 4to, the same. London, 
1706. 

Eleventh edition .— By Antonio Gonzales de ICeyes. Two 
volumes 4to, Madrid, 1706. The bookseller, Francisco 
Laso, who got up this edition, says in the dedication, ** thil 
the work of Don Quixote, after so many impressions, 
continues, and will continue, to make the presses sweat 
and groan with the toil of new editions.” vHis license is 
dated 8th October, 1705 ; and it appears founded upon 
the preceding one of 1601 ; the plates are the same, 
although much worn and evidently greatly retouched. 
The dedication, and also the verses by Cervantes in tlie 
first part, are both omitted. 

Twelfth edition. — A new edition, correcteil and illus- 
trated by tbirty.five plates, very beautiful and appropriate 
to the matter. 'With license, by Francisco Laso, dealer 
in books. Two volumes, ito. Madrid, 1714. 

Thirteenth edition. — By Henry and Cornelius Verdussen. 
Two volumes, large 8vo, Hamburgh, 1719. The privi- 
lege was granted by Charles (the pretender opposed 
to Philip V.) dated at Brusscl.s the :2nd of November, 
1712, for permission to print the first and second parts 
during the [leriod of nine years. 

Eourternth edition.' — By the Brotherhood eff San Gero* 
nimo. Two volumes, 4to. Madrid, 1726. The plates 
here are taken from those of Obregon. 

Fifteenth edition.— A new edition, for the widow of Bias 
de Villanueva, but got up by Juan Antonio Pimentel. 
Two volumes, 4to, Madrid, 1730. From this edition is 
perceived the manner in which interpolations of passages, 
not written by the author, began to creep in. The dedi- 
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cation to Don Quixote by his chronicler^ Cid Hanet 
Benengeli^ put forth here^ is a poor imitation, and the 
style is wholly unlike that of Cervantes. According to 
the advertisement it is m%(le to appear, that it was pub- 
lished the Brst time, and the forgery was repeated in 
the subsequent editions. Thp plates in this edition, 
though considerably worn, were the same as those in the 
preceding. The license appears dated on the 28th No* 
vember, 1719, and it was concluded on the 15th April, 
the year following. 

Sixte^th edUum . — A new edition^ corrected, &c., by 
Antonio Sana. Two volumes, 4to, Madrid, 1 735. To such 
a pass, says Navarrete, had the corruption of text and other 
errors incurred by the work of printers and a num- 
ber of ignorant editors by this time arrived, that not 
only did many apocryphal passages appear, but portions 
of the original text (as with the plays of great writers) 
were actually suppressed ; and in the face of these they 
still gave out that tliey presented corrected editions to 
the world, illustrated — and, what is bolder, with additions 
from the original work of the author ! Betddes, the spu- 
rious dedication of the chronicler (repeated in this edition), 
the verses which precede the second part are given out in 
the title as tlie reliques of the ))oetical works, by the 
Academicians of the Argamatillu, brought to light by the 
most celebrated discoverer of our times,** are wholly un- 
worthy of tne. work. At the same time, the original 
dedication of Cervantes, and the ingenious verses which 
precede Tart I. are entirely omitted. 

Seventeenth ediiion , — By Bonnardel. Two volumes, 
Bvo, Leonde hVancia, 1796. This edition was taken 
from those of Hamburgh and Brussels^ the designs are 
the same, but re engraved, with the name of the artist, 
on coppe% 
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' Eighfetnih edUion,--^hf J. and R. Tonson, 4 vols., royal 
4to. London^ 1738. This is the splendid edition brought 
out at the expense, and under the direction, of Lonl Car- 
teret. But notwithstanding the care bestowed upon its cor- 
rection, many misukea aAolMKrable in the text, and even 
the title is faulty faults indeed which are often unavoid- 
able in the edition of a fod»i^ work, and they are accord** 
ingly noticed in die preface to the edition of the Spanish 
Academy of 1 780. The same may be said with respect to 
the plates, which are greatly deficient in point of spirit'and 
propriety. It contains the life of Cervantes written by 
Mayans. 

Ninfitecnth edtVioit.'— By Juan de San Martin, S vols. 4to. 
Madrid, 1741. 

. Twentieth Edition , — By P. Gosse, and A. Moe^ens. A 
new edition, with fine plates, after the designs of Coypel. 
4 vols. 12mo, La Haye, 1744. Thisisan Ixcellent edition, 
taken from that of London, as regards the text, rivalling 
it in point of typ<^raphi(^ beauty, and far surpassing 
it in the design and beauty of the plates, which are the 
same as published by Pedro de Hondt. The Life of 
Cervantes, written by Mayans, is also given. 

Tweniy-firtl edition, — By D. Pedro Alonzo y Padilla. 
^ vols. 4to. Madrid, 1 760. 

Twentif-sccond rrf*Vwn.—By Juan de San Martin, 2 vols. 
4to. Madrid, 17^0. From the advertisement to this 
edition, it is evident that the bookseller had seen the 
edition of London ; he has copied, without reference to 
it, various refiections and observations from the dedica- 
tion of the English editor* He included, likewise, the 
life of Cervantes, written by Mayans. 

- TwentyAkird edi fwn,’^By D. Pedro Alonzo y Padilla. 

2 vols. 4to, Madrid, 173.1. Among all the unfounded 
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r^resentations .made by booksellers or editors/ Jn the 
to ^eir new editions of most recent correc- 
tions, an^datibns, and additions,” the most remark- 
able is that contained in the present one^ asserting that 
it is the most complete of tif tbit had yet appeared; an 
assertion which only leads to the inference, that so far 
from these numerous additions tirovingeaieidations, they 
had a directly contrary tendency, by corrupting an^ de- 
facing the original work. Indeed it is difficult to say in 
what these additions by the editor consisted, inasmuch as 
the life of Cervantes, by Mayans, had been reprinted more 
than six times; the plates, too, are wretched impressions 
of those which accompanied the previous editions, pub- 
lished in Madrid. 

Twent^-foiirih edition. — By Arkstee and Merkus, 4 vols. 
V2mo, Amsterdam, 1756. This admirable and valuable 
edition is whoU/ after that of the Hague, 1744, and the 
designs and plates are the same. 

Twenti/^Ji/th edition, — By Juan Jolis, 4 vols. 8vo. Bar- 
celona, 1 756. The license of the council of Madrid is 
datcfl llth of May, 1755, and the privilege or right in 
this edition is limited to one impression. 

Tiwni^-ilcth edition, 4 vols. 8vo, Tarragona, 1757, 
( from the Hnglish of Benjamin White.) 

Tu e nhf 'Seventh editiotu-^Tiy D. Manuel Martin, printer, 
and at his expense. 4 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1765. — This 
edition contains forty-four prints in wood. The editions 
of this were repeated several times. 

Tweniff •eighth edithn, — At the expense of the company 
of printers and liooksellers of the kingdom, by D. .Toaquin 
de Ibarra, printer de Camara to his majesty. 4 vols. 8vo, 
Madrid|^l77}. — An edition much esteemed for its typo- 
graphical merit. The sul^jects also sielccted for illustra- 
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lion are very considerately varied^ and diey are re^laidy 
and appropriately engraved by D. Manuel Monfort In 
vol L is included the Hfe of Cervantes, written by Mayans. 

Twentjf^ninth ediiiotL — Frcim the press of D. Antonio de 
Sancha, at the expense of the contpany of printers and 
booksellers. Madrid^ 1777. This edition was prepared 
with equal 'tiare, and with the same plates as the pro- 
cedif^ ; it includes also the life of Cerjantes. 

Thirtieth edition. — El ingemoio hidalgo D, Quijote de^la 
Mancha. A new edition corrected by order of the Royal 
Academy of Spain ; from the press of D. Joaquin de 
Ibarra^ 4 vols. large 4ta. Madrid, 1780. The magnificent 
edition of London excited tlie emulation of the Marquis de 
la "Ensenada, who resolved to spare no expense to equal, 
and even excel it in Spain. But in |x>itit of splendour 
and embellishment this he could not effect, and it re- 
maineti for the Spanish Academy, in 1773, to realize this 
spirited nobleman's plans, and neither ex)>cn8e nor dill* 
ence was spared to render its edition the most sumptuous, 
and, at the same time, correct and complete, that had hi« 
therto ap)ieared. The text for Part I. was taken from that of 
Cervantes' own edition ; forthcsecond.that of Madrid, 1651, 
and to both were added the variations and reailings given 
in the best preceding editions, or that of Valencia, 1616. 
In respci't to the orthography, the Acaflemy made use of 
its own. After correcting and purifying the text, it was 
the next object of the Academy to make the illustration 
worthy of it, by giving every possible advantage to native 
genii# and talent. The entire designs and engravings 
were the work of Spanish artists, ami were prepared in 
Spain. The paper also, the type, and all things apper* 
taining to its essential use or exterior embellish1nent,-«« 
the former impressions by the fiunous Ibarra, the repre« 
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smtaUon of chancten, of coats of arms, a map of the 
country where Don Quixote performed his exploits,<— 
entirdy the production of Spanish professors, and the 
whole was executed in a very creditable manner ; to say 
nothing of the beauty and magnificence of the work. 
There was an admirable portrait of the author, supplied by 
the liberality of the Count del Agiiila, and at the com* 
roencement of the work was inserted the life of the author, 
and a full analysis of his writings by the able and erudite 
D. Vicente de los Rios. 4 

Th\riiffir%i edUion.^--By the Rev. Dr. John Bowie, 
A.M. S.S. A.lt. 6 vols. royal 4ta, of which voL 1. was 
printed in London, and the others appeared in Salisbury, 
from the press of Edward Easton, at tlie expense of the 
editor. London and Salisbury, 1781. Among the nations 
of Europe not any one has equalled England in its ap* 
predation of the merit of Cervantes, and his ingeni- 
ous story of the Knight of La Mancha. It is well 
known, that when the poet Rowe was asked by the 
Earl of Oxford if he understood the Castilian language ? 
he replied no ; but that he hoped to understand and speak 
it within a very little time. And immediately, in the 
idea that he was about to be employed in some important 
commission, from the Earl's manner of B{)caking, the poet 
retired to his study and began to apply himself to the 
SiMinish tongue with such vigour, that he was au fait in 
the course of a^very few months, and lust not a moment in 
obtabiing another interview, and acquainting his lordship 
with tlie agreeable fact. Wliaf a lucky fellow yodPlure !" 
exclaimed the Earl, ** for you will now be able to read Don 
Quixote in the original ; and to taste its real charm and 
beauty !** This just^appreciation of its Mcellence by the 
Earl of Oxford continued to increase, not only among 
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people of high rank, hut on a more popular scale, and with 
every order of the people ; as the repeated editions and 
translatloDs, multiplied every year, sufficiently testified. 

Dr. Bowie, in particular, devoted himsdf to the study of 
the Castilian language ; he made an excellent coUection of 
Italian and Spanish romances of chivalry, and of all other 
works which could tend to iilustrate his favourite study of 
Cervantes; a study which he pursued with enthusiaam 
during a period of fourteen years, by which he had become 
familiar with its least beauties, was enabled to illustrate it 
with ability, formed a complete index of its peculiar words 
and phrases, collated the various editions, and supplied 
some interesting notices of its autlior. 

In his dedication to tlie Earl of Huntingdon, dated the 
13th of April, 1781, Dr. Bowie observes, that Cervantes 
had already had the singular fortune, at different periods, 
of having his work brought out under the auspices of two 
of the most distinguish^ among the English nobility, 
who allowed their good taste by producing editions in 
the author's native laaguagdt Tliis ingenious writer, so 
warm and enthusiastic in the author's praise, at tlie same 
time expresses his doubts of having satisfactorily attained 
the object which he had in view, for various reasons : such 
as having never had the advantage of residing in the 
country, of having been the first who ventured to encoun<^ 
ter difficulties which many learned had shrunk from, 
and from the circumstan.ee of there being a number of 
passages in the work of Don Quixote relating to points of 
cosmfigrsphy, fiction, and histories, some of whicli are 
allowed to have been corruptlonB, if not interpolations 
of the original text. Before he had quite completed 
his work, the Doctor had the satisfaction of finding that 
his plan was the same as that recommended by M. 8ar-» 
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miento, vhen he obsenree,— « It is of consequence that they 
who speak should know what they speak of, that they 
who read slionld understand what they read, and that they 
who writd should know what they write about. Now 
there are numberless words little, if at all, understood in 
Don Quixote ; and it is quite a popular error to conclude, 
that because the work goes into everybody s hands, every- 
body can read it. There are very few, in fact, who possess 
the previous information necessary for understanding, to 
say nothing of relishing, the peculiarities of Cervantes. A s 
regards his modes of expression, it is hardly too much to 
say, that to write such a work as Don Quixote, or to de- 
scribe it even as it ought to be described, an author roust 
have read the books which Cervantes himself had read ; and 
would still have to supply his felicitous and peculiar genius. 
It was the Spaniard's object to burlesque the bad books— 
forming about nineteen out of every twenty — which fos- 
tered the rage for so many of those wretched productions, 
the commonplace romances of chivalry ; and this he could 
not have done in so pleasant h manner if he had not pre- 
viously made himself as familiar with their contents as 
* household words.' It is thus that his work abounds in 
proper names, and teiins adopted only in similar descrip- 
tions, and even the style and expressions are often exactly 
such as are to be met with in the most celebrated of these 
romances; and particularly in the four liooks of the 
Amadii of And as these books, and those by 

which they were followed, have become rare, insomuch that 
scarcely any one has read them, so are there few who can 
read Don Quixote with the heart-felt relish and delight 
to be ei^oyed by one gifted like Cervantes. To supply 
this want would require a discerning and persevering 
mind, able and willing to connect the entire history of 
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Bon Quixote, and to expound die whole with literary notes. 
But let no one unversed in Amadii, and books of the same 
class, attempt so laborious a task. In the first insunce he 
ought to make a glossary of the most doubtful and diffi« 
cult words used by Cervantes ; of the professional words 
adopted in the romances of chivalry, and of all expressions 
according with those in Atnadis, with other curiosities 
and peculiarities of a like kind. If it be contended that 
such a comment upon Don Quixote would be ridiculous, 
it may be replied that it is still Wiore absurd for a^y one 
to read a work which he does not understand.” 

Thirty -necond edition. — JEl imjchioso hitlalf»o D. Quijote ; 
from the press of D. Joaquin de Ibarra, at the expense of 
the Spanish Academy. A corrected edition, 4 vols. 8vo, 
Madrid, 178!2.>->Tiiis edition was printed with extreme 
care in a more portable shajie, and with new plates, which 
were well designeil, beautifully engraved, and the im- 
pressions very clearly printed otP. 

Thirty ftiird Edition. — Life and Exploits of £1 Ingenioso 
Hidalgo, &c,, by D. Manuel Martin, with 44 impressions 
from wood, 4 vols. 8vo. ITUi. 

Thirtyfourth edition. — Kl ingenioso kidahjo J). Qnijotc 
de la JJanehtiy third edition corrected by the Royal Aca- 
demy— from the press of the Academy. For the widow 
dc llmrnt. Sons and Company, 6 vols. Hvo, Madrid, 1787. 
This edition is uniform with that of 1780, with the sole 
variation of its lacing divideil into 0 volumes, to render 
each more light and |M)rtable to the reader. * 

IViirlyJifth cdUion.^rrom the Royal Press, 0vol8.^2mo, 
Madrhl, 1 797. The director of the Royal Press, D. Andrez 
Ponce de Quinones, undertook this edition with the view of 
showing how much correctness and beauty could be attained 
by that establishment; and Don Quixote was selected as the 
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work at once the most excdlentin point of language^ and 
as showing a vast number of editions^ none of* which could 
be recommended as comlnning perfect dearness and 
beauty of type» with a convenient size. The text was^ 
taken from the editions of the Spanish Academy, and the 
passages were introduced as corrected 4md improved by 
the author, and with variations in several places. It con- 
tains a wdl- written notice of the Life of Cervantes, with 
hk portrait and some beautiful vignettes, and it is also 
valuaj^le for its typographical beauty and that of its plates. 

Thirty^tixth edUum , — With corrections, new notes, new 
plates, a new analysis ; and with the life of the author, 
newly augmented by Don Juan Antonio Pellicer, dec., 
published by D. Gabrid de Sancho, 5 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 

1 797. In die lifetime of Cervantes, notes and illustrations 
to accompany a work so generally popular as Don Quixote, 
were properly considered superfluous, and the author him- 
self gives us to understand -(Part II. cap. 3), ** that it was 
so evident there could no point of difficulty occur." But 
according to the opinion of Sarmiento, we know from ex- 
perience, that many matters quite plain — and to be read 
even by those who run— during the author's life-time, such 
as characters, personages, customs, books, &c., have at this 
day become involved in doubt, and often in obscurity." 
Pellicer, well aware of this truth, considered it requisite 
to iUustrate Don Quixote with historical notes, with critical, 
moral, grammatical, and other observations ; restoring the 
text to that of l()OH,^correcting it by tliat of I60.J in Part 
L, an^ adopting the edition of 1615, for the second part. 
To explain the passages imitated from Amadu de Gaule, 
and fl^m the Latin and Italian poets, he availed himself 
of the labours of Doctor Bowie, and by inquiries in the 
Boysl Library and elsewhere he succeeded in clearing up 
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several important passages, and explaining incidents and 
events in the story before comparatively obscnre. He 
referred us to the explanations giveu'-of the authors cited 
in the book ; pointed out the sources from whicli Cervantes 
Kad taken the idea of some incidents and passages ; and 
also the meaning of many satirical allusions ; explaining, at 
the same time, many national customs and peculiarities, as 
well as obscure words and phrases, the want of which so 
much detracted from the relish and beauty of the story. 
He gave, moreover, a life of Cervantes, with a learned 
preliminary dissertation, in which he takes a retrospect of 
all that had already been done to elucidate the genhis 
of the author and his work ; the merit of the several edi* 
dons, the translations, &c., and a cui^ious account of the 
first book of chivalry printed in Spain, the hero of which 
was remodelled in die person of Don Quixote ; adding to 
it a complete analysis of its fable, its duration, and the 
objects whicli it had in view. At the end appears a very 
useful liistoricO' geographical account of the joumeysof Don 
Quixote (the model pf Mr. Inglis's ** Travels in the Footsteps 
&C.’'} and in which he gives a description of the antiquities 
of La Mancha; of part of Aragon, pardcularly of the cave of 
Montrsino^ ; of the lakes of Ruidera, and other numerous 
places referred to in the story. These he Jibs fully explained 
so as to throw considerably more light upon the entire 
work, and to add immeasurably to the reader's delight in 
perusing it. The type is also clear and good ; the designs 
by Paret, Caroaron, Navarro, and Jimeno, are very appro* 
priate; the subjects arc well selected and varied, and 
engraved in a fair style by Moreno Tqjada at Madrid, and 
by P. Duflos at Paris. Taken as a whole ibis ediriou 
is one of the few which bore out the high reputation and 
merited the popular circulation which it obtained, and it 
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maintains its rank among the best that Iisto ever ap* 
peered. 

T9drty$ef)$nth edt/ion. Newly corrected^ with new 
notes, new vignettes, and a new analysis ; also with the 
life of the author newly augmented : by D. Juan Antoni* 
Pellieer, &c., from the press of D. Gabriel de Sancha, 9 
vols., 12mo, completed in 1800, Madrid. This edition is 
conformable in every respect to the preceding one witli 
the exception of the form; the number of volumes being 
consider^ more convenient and portable, and, the small 
editions continuing still to increase with the increasing 
popularity and reputation of the autlior. 

Thirtyeighth edi/ioit.— By Heinrich Frdhlich. 6 vols., 
large 8vo, Berlin, 1804. Herr Luis Ideler, astronomer of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, proposed to illus- 
trate this work in its original language, and dcilicated it to 
Frederfck Augustus! Volf, profes;ior of poetry and eloquence 
in tlie University of Halle. In order to give the most correct 
text and to promote a knowledge of the original, as well 
as a relish for its perusal, he selected the above edition of 
Pellieer ; he also introduced his Life of Cervantes" as well 
as his preliminary discourse. He appropriated his notes, 
omitting, however, such as he conceived were least interest- 
ing; iiicor|x>rated several observations by J>r. Bowie, and 
explanations of doubtful expressions and of proverbs ; and 
ill these he availed himself of tlie academical dictionary 
and tlie assistance of several Spanish residents at Berlin, 
insomuch that he was enabled to assert in the Castilian 
tongue, ** that he hod made a new commentary written 
wholly in the Spanish tongue, although lie had never visited 
t)ie country, and had acquired tliat hue language by means 
only of books." To render this edition less costly he left out 
tlie engravings altogether ; retaining simply die portrait of 
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Cervantes from the burin of H. Lips. The first four 
volumes contain the text, the fifth the Life of (xcrvantes, 
preliminary discourse, and notes to Parti. ; the sixth coii> 
Jtains notes of Part II. The entire edition is extremely 
valuable, not less for its literary illustrations than for its 
typographical inerft. 

Thifttf-ninth edition , — Frejm the press of Juan Pinard. 4 
vok., entail Hvo. HorJcraiix, ItSO-j.. This edition, at once 
beautiful and correct, is taken, word for word, from that of 
the Royal Academy of Madrid^ 1797, even to the adver- 
tisement of the editors, and the notice of the life of ( 'er- 
vantes, written by I). Manuel Quintana. 

Fortieth edition. — Life and Kx])loits of the ingenious 
Knight, 1 >011 Quixote de la Mancha. From thc])ressof 
Vega. vols., 8vo, Madrid, iHot. Here again appears 
the ill invented dedication to Don Quixote, by his.chronl- 
cler ; also the Life written by Rios, but sadly mutilated, 
and without the introduction and the proofs. 

From this it is evident how far njcre Ixwk-seHing spe- 
culations, got u]» witluHit due carc*and disecnmuMit, are 
insfrurnejilal in corrupting and defacing the aldcst produc- 
tions of the human intellect, even with the ailvaiitage of 
possessing the best models, 

Fortif-fir.d r. lit ion. ■ - lly the widow of Rarco Lo]>e/.. 4 

vols. 8vo, Madrid, ISOS. 

Forft/srroud iditinn . — Kl intjtuioso hidt/l/o J)on (^uijoir 
de Im Maneh't. i vols., ISino, London, isos, 

Fortj/dhird edition. - A new edition, uniform with tliat 
of the Royal Acrulemy of Madrid, in 1 7S„i. fi vol.s., by 
Rossangc and Masson, Paris; and in 7 vols. R\o. Lt)nd()n, 
1814. This edition is cmbellisbcfi with beautiful plates, .and 
was prepared uiuIct the ilirection of .foseph Rene Massoii : 
it contains the “ Life of Cervantes,” the analysis of Don 
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Quixote, a chronological account and plan of his travels 
written by Kios ; and the notes of Pellicer, \c. 

To these forty-three editions of the entire work, besides 
those of the first Part up to the year 1814, in the original 
language, might here he added the numerous valuable ones 
since published inOerraany, in England, and in France, with 
the numerous lives and commentaries upon the writiiigs 
of Cervantes; the mere enumeration of which would involve 
an almost endless task. Among the difierent translations, 
not included in these editions, eleven were made in Eng- 
land alone, eight in France, and the others in Portugal, 
Italy, Germany, and Holland. The fine old version of 
Shelton, and that of Motteux, more recently edited, with 
a ve^y able dissertation upon the writings ^f Cervantes by 
Mr. Lockhart, arc deservedly the most esteemed. In the 
year 1(».04, Sir Edmund Gayton produced a folio volume, 
entitled -rather oddly, we should now consider it, for a 
folio— “ Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixote;** but they are 
often rather heavy thih humorous, and, in the opinion of 
Pelliecr, arc tiKcless with regard to throwing any light ui)on 
the work. They contain a few amusing alluKions to con- 
temporary writers, stricture's upon the catholic church, and 
references to the events pf the day, hut arc very deficient 
when touching upon matters appertaining to Spain. 

The traus'lation by Philips in one volume folio, also in 
•1087, is rather a paraphrase, but written in a lively spirit, 
with much ease, and some native grace and humour— his 
design being avowedly only to inform, by diverting his 
readers. His biirlesciue preface forms a pleasant specimen 
of his style. 

Another singular methocl of misrepresenting tlie original 
was adopted in a |K)em entitled *'Don Quixote in Verse, by 
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Ned Ward;* or. Wards Don Quixote in lludibrastic 
Verse, in the style of Uudibras, by Ward, 2 vols., 8vo, 
1711. Then followed other commentators or translators, 
with a rapidity which showed how much more highly 
Cervantes was esteemed in England tlian in any other coun- 
try of Europe ; and wc meet vrith the names of Colly er, 
Oaell, Durfey, Jarvis, Motteux, Smollett, Wilmot, Dowle, 
all engaged nearly at the same period in supplying tlie 
public demand for new and more j)ortab)e, as well as popu- 
lar editions, of the favourite novelist of all days. 

One of the most able ati^ indefatigable of these com- 
mentators, Ur. Howie, addressed a letter to Dr. Percy, 
relative to Don Quixote, (I vol., ito, London, 1777) 
which had ihcelVect of exciting the attention of the public, 
and diffusing a more general appreciation of the character 
of the author and a more correct taste as regarded his w orks. 
Inspired by the enthusiasm and admiration thus generally 
evinced, several writers of KU|>erioi* talent about this period 
adopted Cervantes for their model, in these works of ima- 
gination, or mingled wit and satire, then so much re- 
lished by the English aiistocracy and by the court. At 
the head of all these, ** facile princeps suorurn,"’ stood 
Butler, whose rare genius and fertile invention placed him 
the nearest upon an equality w ith his admirable original, 
iny.omiich, that it is observed by one of our most judicious 
cnticia,that Hudibrasis the Don Quixote of the English;’* 
to which testimony we may add that of Po]>c, Arbuthnot, 
and Swift; that of the ingenious author of the ** Spiritual 
Quixote,*’ besides numerous other authorities of the same 
class, even so far as to niuke it a question whether wc should 
ever liavc posscssi^d the works of Fielding and Smollett, and 
those of their successors of the present day, so universally 
popular, had the Don Quixote of Cervantes never been 
A a2 
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written, or never ctteemed bf us m it deserved. Without 
the reform wbicb it wrought in public tast^ we might have 
lingered under Ike spell of diiv^ry, and false sentiment, 
for a much longw period, if not to this very time. 

Among others who assisted in didhsing a more just 
taste was Lady Harriet Kiernan, who obtained the prise 
of^ed by the Royal Irish Academy, for her " Dissertation 
upon the influence of historicad fictions on the customs 
and habits of the modems.*’ 

CEBVANTES A MBMBBR OF THE ACADEMY CALLED 
“SfflvAGE." 

The licentiate Pe«lro Soto de Kojas has left us the fol- 
lowing singular account of this literary society in his work 
entitl^ Desettgailo de Amor, published at Madrid in 163:1: 
** In the year 1012 there was first opened in Madrid the 
Aeademm Selvage, so called from the assembly of its 
members in the house of l>on Francisco de Silva> kat lucid 
wit, that generous spirit, ~ inherent qualities of the house 
of Pastrana, the ornament of the muses, of Mars the 
more splendid trophy, and who only for the sake of 
honour courted Bellona in many a hard-fouglit field. In 
its formation he was assisted by the greatest geniuses of 
Spain, who at this peiiod adorned the court of Madrid ; 
and among others that most prolific, abundant, always 
overflowing, and ever versatile wit, Lope de Vega Carpio. 
They bestowed upon it the name of HI Atdien/e ; and they 
opened their first session with the discourse which 1 
proceed to give in prose.’* 

The licentiate in fact opens his book with the Prelimi- 
nary Discourse upon the poetic an and composition, on 
the opening of the Academia Selvage por El Ardunte , 
and Lope de Vega, in the eulogium which he bestows 
upon the author, has also observed: '*It will be twelve 
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^emi since be ttning together these verses, and. as long 
nnce 1 treasured them up, vvith the liope to dd^onour to, 
and increase the abundance of our language with varied 
locntions and phrases, and to delight and profit our best 
wits with so much beauty dnd sueft variety of conceits. 
In our ottn Academy we called him El Ardiente^ a' 
name which the prince of Portuguese poets, famous Luis 
de Camoens, also took unto himself when he exclaims : 

* Evas Tagicirs minhna, poia eiidlo 
Tcndea eii iiii hum uovo engeaho ArHente* 

And well did a title like tlib express his genius, for in 
the language of old Rome ardu nle was tngcnp\so^ and in 
the words of Cicero to Celius, ardtr Mentis ad glorinm. 
In that vein was composed the Discourse of the poetical 
and perfect measure of the Castilian verse, and which 
emulates Tasso himself, in the oration which he made 
before the Academy of Ferrara.” 

It would appear that, previous to the formation of this 
Academy, but towards the commencement of the same 
century, another had been opened at Madrid, under less 
favourable auspices, inasmuch as after a few sessions, 
owing to a want of good understanding, and the irri- 
table disposition of a few of the members, it was wholly 
discontinued. Christobal de Mesa, in one of his letters 
printed at the end of the poem entitled El Patron de Es^ 
jmha, alludes to it ; and at the same time complains of the 
lamentable neglect shown by the great and titled towards 
the noblest spirits and the best wits of a country so fertile in 
every branch of literature and the arts. 

HOUSES nr which obrvantbs lived dubino bm rebx* 
DBKCB AT VADBID. 

It has been proved from the documents published by 
PelUcer, that on the 8th of Juno* 1609, Cervantes was 
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living la taUe de h Magdedena 6 haetpMat de h Bu* 
quenadB Fittirana,ia th« street of 4ihe Magdalen, Mind k 
Duqilm de Pastrana. Shortly afterwards he k found 6 
lai eipaldas de Eloritdi^md the college of Our Lady of 
Loietto ; on the 9th oT October he was again in thestreet 
'of La Magdalena^ in front of Francisco . Daftt, a coach- 
maher; on the 97th of June, 1610, he had removed into 
the Cal]ede*Leon,4n front of Castillo, baker to the court, 
and Jo the house which, according to Pellicer, (p. 1 98) 
was diat of number 9, (lodge 926) ; and in the year 1614 
he was in the street called de Itu Hueriat, in front ’bf tlie 
buildings where El prinape de MarruecoM had his resi- 
dence at that period ; a circumstance which appeared from 
the address of a letter, of which mention is made in the 
Adjunia al Parnnuo. That he alto resided in^the street of 
the Duque de Alba, not far from that of the Etiudio de San 
Itidro, is equally clear from what is termed El Proceto de 
Desahurio, known to in the office Don Juan Antonio 
Zamacola, Pelh'cer also discovered the house in which 
Cervantes died in la calle de Leon^ which belonged to an 
ecclesiastic, Don Francisco Martinez Marcilla, and that 
this house was situated in tlie comer of the calle de 
Francos, where the entrance now is, and which is num- 
bered 9t). 

OBRVANTSS A MEMBBR OV SEVERAL PIOUS F0UNDA- 
TIONB. 

(^) The rdigioua wars which niged so fiercely both in 
England and France, from the middle of the 1 6th cen- 
tury, and which produced so many disastrous conse- 
quences in those countries, were never heard of in Spain* 
There a supreme Catholic dinrch exercised an absolute 
power, wielding in its right hand the tenors of the 
InquiJtion, to which the kings themadvea being in part 
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BubmviMit, becftinp inttmipental in the pmarvmtkm of 
re^gpotts pnoet and tbo promotloii of insdtutioiM oltcii 
usolul ttoder the exieting atate of thiogpi There ytw 
aome of them of that darn oonaiatiiig of ooDgpregations» 
such as have oontinued up to the pment time in Madrid^ 
\n the chapjd of £l Cavallero de Gracia and in that of la 
CaUe del Olivar, or de Caniaares, the members of which 
asiiuned, as a stigma upon the imj^ety and pride of 4he 
heretics, the appellation of Indignoi JB'sci^eoi de/ san^mmo 
Sturametdo. The first was founded in the church of the 
iVindscan nuns with the same name^ by that venerable 
ecdesiaBtic, Jacobo de Gracia, Cabellero de habito di 
Cipisto. It was afterwards transferred to the said chapel ; 
it ttceived the approbation of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo, th^friend and patron of Cervantes— D. Bernardo 
ce Sandoval y Rojas — the 13th November, 1609, and its 
iistitutions were likewise confirmed by the supreme Pon* 
d0k, Paul V. and Urban Vlll. eProm its foundation k 
was fostered and encouraged by kings, popes, snd pre- 
lates, who all entered their names as members; among 
others were Philip III , his consort, Paul V., and many 
more, both lay snd clerical, of the highest rank and 
reputation throughout Europe. In the list of eminent 
Spaniards occurs the name of Lope de Vega ; and though 
there exists no document, there appears every reason to 
conclude, from the interest Cervantes took in its prosperity, 
and in similar institutions, especially towards the dose of 
his life, that he belonged to it in common with hia most 
distinguished eonteraporsries. 

The foundation of that of the diapel of la Cfella de 
(^var was laid in 1608 ; it receiied the support of the 
court, the chief men in the country, and it was subse- 
quently placed under the protection of the Duque de 
Lerma, and next of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. 
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Bmides the Hftines of eedesiaBtics^ it contained thoie of 
the first literary men and celebrated artists of the times. 
Thenameof Ctfvantes is fouedsecoDdintbelist at folio 12, 
and his entry into the society is expressed in the following 
terms : — ** Miguel de Cervantes was received into this holy 
brotherhood ss a slave (por aclavo) of the most holy 
Sacrament; and he vowed that he would guard its hoff 
institutes, as ratified, by him at Madrid, on the I7di 
day of April, 1609. Esclavo del Santissimo Sacramento. 
(Signed) Miourn de CeavANTEs.” — His name occurs in 
other societies of die same kind. 

JOUANBY TO FSUVIVIAS. 

(^) We shall not apologise to the reader for repeating 
this interesting anecclote, so characteristic o^ the genim 
and diapodtion of Cervantes under such interesting ei^ 
cumstances, in full and in his own words, taken literallf 
from the preface to the labours of Persi/eM and^igismunda, 
as published by the author s widow after his death. 

** It happened afterwards, dear reader, that as two of 
my friends and myself were coming from Esquivias, a 
place famous for twenty reasons, more especially for its 
illustrious families^and for its excellent wines, 1 heard a 
man coming behind us, whipping his nag with all his 
might, and seemingly very desirous of o\ertaking»ua. 
Presently he called out to us and begged us to stop, which 
'we did ; and when be came up he turned out to be a 
country student, dressed in brown, with spatterdashes and 
round-toed shoes. He had a sword in a huge sheath, and 
a band tied with tape. He had indeed but two tapes, so 
that hit hand got out of its place, which he took great 
paina to rectify. * Doubtless,* said he, ‘ Senors, you are 
in quest of some office or some prebend at the court of 
my Lord of Toledo, or firom the King, if 1 may judge 
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fronf the celerity with which you get elcng; (tor la good 
truth ray ass has hitfaertoihad the fame of a good trotteiV 
and yet he could not overtake you/ One of my compa- 
nions answered^ * It is the stout steed of Senor Miguel de 
Cervantes that is the cause of it« for he is very quick in his 
paces.* Scarcely had the student heard the name of Cer- 
vantes, than, throwins: himself off his ass, while his cloak- 
bag tumbled on one side and his portmanteau on the other, 
and his bands covered his face, he sprang towards me, 
and, seizing me by the left hand, exclaiiriid, ^ This, then, 
is the famous one-handed author, the merriest wf all 
writers, the favourite of the Muses ! * As for me, when I 
heard him pouring forth all these praises, 1 thought my- 
self ohiigeil in politeness to answer him ; so, embracing 
his neck, by.. which I contrived to pull off his bands alto- 
gether, 1 said, * 1 am, indeed, that Cervantes, Senor, but 
not tlie favourite of the Muses, uor any other of those fine 
things uliieh you have said of me. I^ray, Sir, mount 
your ass again, and let us converse together for the small 
remainder of our journey.* 1 he good student did as I 
desired. We then drew bit, and proceeiled at a more 
moderate pace. As we rode on, we talked of my illness ; 
but the student gave me little hope, saying, * It is an 
hydropsy, which all the water in the ocean, if you could 
drink it, would not cure ; you roust drink less, Senor Cer- 
vantes ; and not neglect to eat, for this alone can cure 
you.* * Many other people,* said I, * have told roe the 
same thing ; but it is impossible for me n3t to drink as if 
I had been born for nothing but drinking. My life is 
pretty nearly ended, and, to judge by the quickness of my 
pulse, I cannot live longer than next Sunday, You have 
made acquaintance with me at a very unfortunate time, 
as 1 fear that 1 shall not live to show my gratitude to yon 
for your obliging conduct/ 
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^ **8adi was oar conrerMtidn when we arrived it the 
bridge of Toledo, over which Iwras to peas, while he foU 
lowed another route by the bridge of Segovku As tomy 
^tme faistorj, 1 leave that to the care of fame. My 
. fHeiids, np doubt, will be very anxious to narrate it; and 
Isliall have great pleuure in hearing it. 1 embraced him 
anew, and repeated the ofibr of my services. He spurred 
his ass, and 1^ me as ill inclined to prosecute my journey 
as he was well disposed to go on his : he had, however, sup- 
plied my pen with ample matarials for pleasantry. But aU 
timeiWre not the same. Perhaps tlie day may yet arrive . 
when, taking up the thread which I^am now compeUed to 
break, I may complete what is now wanting, and what 
I fain would tell. But, adieu to gaiety, — adioi to 
humour, — adieu, my pleasant friends ! I must now die, 
and I wish for nothing better than speedily to see you — 
wdl contented in another world.'* 

Such was the calm gaiety with which thb admirable 
man and Chriatian contemplated hia approaching end; 
and, in the words of fiismondi, we may lively assert that 
in this unacted fortitude we recognise also ** the soldier 
who fought so vsliantly at Lepaiito, and who so firmly 
supported his five years’ captivity in Algiers.” In fact, he 
felt that in whatever situation he bad been placed, he had 
endeavoured to discharge his duty manfully to hia God, to 
his country, to society, and his friends. 

PIfAOS ov BURIAL. 

In one of tlie registries for deceased persons, pre- 
served in the parish of San SebssCian, in Madrid, is en- 
tered die name of Cervantes, for which we have the au- 
thority of Navsrrete,*PeUioer, and Rios. From this docu* 
cument it appeared, that the body of Cervantes was ordered 
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tobe Interred in the gnmnd of the TrinUirlkii ndae; an 
ineHtniion reipeetlDg whidb the hfartiNrioel aeecmnti of the 
city contain little or nothing which can hendied upon with 
any degree of certainty. There are» indee«i|l^aa in most 
cases of this ldnd> traditiona whifcli have been earefnOy 
collected by the diffisrent biographera of Cervantea, and 
from among which the Judidoua and indefatigable Navar* 
rete haa extracted and combined every trace which tended 
to throw further light upon aauldect ao strangely obscure. 
Of the very extensive and minute inquiries into which he 
entered, with most drcumatantial and antiquarian care 
and industry, we shall simply give tlie result— still nnaa* 
tigfactory, but ail that can now be snatched from the 
oblivion in which the unhappy drcumstancea and apirit 
of hia age seemed to combine to bury the most interesting 
details regarding one of die noblest and best sons of Spsin. 

the period of the death of Cervantes, in 1616, it is 
believed tliat the Trinitarian nuna resided in the street of 
the Humilladero, and that it was eonsetiuently there that 
the order was given for hla interment Such, at least, was 
the tradition which long prevailed in tlie convent ; and, 
from the circumstance of Doha Isabel, the daughter of 
Cervantes, having joined that sisterhood, it is inferred 
that, on their removal to the street of Cantarranaa, in 
1633, the remains of her father were transferred with 
those of the other relatives of the nuns, as was custo- 
mary, to their new place of repose. Doha ''Catalina de 
Masar, the wife of Cervantes, who died on the 31st 
October, 1626, was also interred in the convent of the 
Tiinitatian nuns, where, according to the existing oldtu* 
ary, die had founded a memoriae most ^probably tome tri* 
hutc to the memory and virtueoof her deoeaaed consort 
It la farther stated, that this memoriap as it is termed, had 
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Hdt « Jong time past been disused ; and there la no 
aifthentic document of the community, which alludes in 
any way to the actual interment either of the author or of 
hia consort. ^ 

*'^*The misfortunes," says Navarrete, "which pursued 
Cervantes during his life, seemed to follow him even into 
the tomb ; and to conceal the spot where he lay in the 
silent seclusion of the cloisters. The same doubt and 
uncertainty which attached to the circumstances Of thc 
daughter, extended to the fate of the father ; .the actual 
spot where they repose must ever continue unknown ; but 
the obscurity in which so interesting a fact remains in- 
volved cannot, fortunately, diminish the lustre of that 
fame which fills the world ; and it should rather act as an 
inducement to his grateful countrymen to repair, as far as 
may be, the injustice of fortune and of his contempora- 
ries, by erecting to him a monument every way worthy 
his genius, which is yet to be done.^ 

TUB PORTRAIT OBWOBRVANTES. 

In R work called La* Gmndeza$ de E^pana by M. Pedro 
de Medina, and extended by Diego Perez dc Mesa, pub- 
lished in 1 590, there is the following observation, when 
treating upon the subject of Seville (fol. 1212), "there 
are now in this city a number of men distinguished for 
their wisdom, and whose literary talents confer honour 
upon the erudition and learning of our times." 

Cervantes, at the time here described, was residing 
Seville— already known by his Galatea, by his comedies, 
and other compositions ; and it is a curious coincidence 
that the painter a^d poet, Francisco Pacheco, who was 
then also just beginning >to make himself known by his 
productions, had a house and studio not far from him, 
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and acoofding to Rodrigo Caro, waa fbquented by 
the moat cddrated and able men who happened to have re« 
aorted, nearly at the same period, to this agreeable city or its 
environs. In his Arir la Pintura (B. 111. e. 8.) Pacheco 
himself says, that ** he had already taken more than one 
hundred and seventy poitraita amongst which a hundred 
consisted of men eminent in all the profe8sion8»-and not 
a few of women ; that (according to Caro also) he was 
accustomed to attach a culogium to each of the portraits 
of his celebrated men, and that he made a collection of 
the whole, which* he presented to the Duque de Olivares.'* 
It is dear from this statement, that Ortiz de Zuniga was 
mistaken in his supposition, ** that the book of his collection 
contained only the most illustrious persons of Seville, and 
tliat it was lost upon the death of its autlior." This appears 
not to have been the case , and a proof that Pacheco’s 
olject was not limited only to the portraits of his own 
townspeople, is shown by lileSinilla in an advertisement 
to the Jetusalcm of Lope de Vega, printed in 1009. 
''This eulogium,” he observes, "having come into my 
hands, taken from the book of portraits prepared by Fran- 
cisco Pacheco in Seville of the most distinguished men .of 
the present age, 1 became desirous of communicating it 
to the admirers of the writings of Lope.” It wqjuld 
accordingly appear that Pacheco took the likeness of 
Cervantes, then residing near him, that he might not want 
the honour, so well deserved, of a place in the artist s book 
— to Jay nothing of his bdng accustomed to take even 
the portraits of those who were absent, by means of his 
connexions with their relatives, from other sources. Such 
at least was the opinion of the Spanish Academy, given in 
the preface to the edition of Don Quixote in 1780, and it 
was that also of numerous contemporary writers. If die 
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original book# with the and aketdieti of Ve liveB 

of the panona repreaented had been preaerved^ many 
doobta^ both with regard to the pcnrtrait and to the inci- 
dents of Cerrantes’alife^ might, perhaps, have been cleared 
up. In the case of its having, as asserted, been distdbuted 
amongst different persona at the death of its author and 
collector, it may be preaumed that some portions came 
into the hands q£ those who then resided at Seville, and 
that the portrait of Cervantes formed one of these portions, 
and is the identical one which appeared at the head of the 
London edition of 1738 ; although it is there statli (hat it 
was drawn by himself, meaning to say, from the account 
given by him of hia own physiognomy, of his person, and 
^pearance. which is also shown by the advertisement of 
Dr. Oldfield, to the same edition, in which he declares 
that notwithstanding all the efibrts made to discover it, no 
portrait of Cervantes had been found. Yel the author 
himself assures us, in hi#preface to the novels, that his 
portrait had been taken by l^n Juan de Jauregui, a Sevil- 
lian painter and poet of note. 

Ignorant of the fate of both these portraits, and con- 
sidering that attached to the edition of London as an ima- 
ginary one, dra^nn from the author's own description of 
himself, the Academy of Madrid left no means untried 
to discover either one or the other, but without the least 
success. At length having accidentally heard that there 
was one known of at Seville, in the possession of the Conde 
de Aguila, a request was made to the Count that a cqpy of 
it might be taken, which met with a ready and cour- 
teous assent* Upon comparing the copy with the portrait 
afiixed to the London edition, a remarkable resemldanoe 
waa found ; immediate inquiry was madeaa tothe circum- 
•tancea under which the Count bad obtained possesaion of 
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the ori^iud ; and he at once itatisfied the pcademidana by 
replying, that he had purdiased it from a picture dealer at 
Madrid^ who hadaddit to him aa the production of Alonio 
dd Arco ; that the portrait was evidently not copied from 
the engraving, and that^ perhaps, the London editor*, who 
had been very anxioua to obtain an authentic one of Ccn 
vantea, might be able to find acopyof his own at Madrid. 

Disappointed and perplexed, the Academy at length hit 
upon the expedient of engaging the directors of the Insti- 
tution of Fainting to examine the portrait and give their 
joint* il)b>rt of it, which was accordingly done. Their 
unanimous opinion, made known on the JOth of March, 
1777, was, ** that the portrall was of a much older date ; 
that from the worn appearance of tlie canvaa, and the 
peculiarity of the colours, it could not hate been proiluced 
in the eighteenth century ; that the style was of the schoda 
of Vincensio Cardudio and Eugenio Cajes, who flou- 
rished during the reign of Philip IV. ; tliat it was not 
original appeared from certain effbcta of the cAiarotcuro, 
whicj} must have been borrowed ; that there were certain 
retouches by another hand, ana also defects in the design, 
which led to the conclusion that it roust have been copied 
from some better and older paintings moat probably exe- 
cuted in the lifeUmoof Cervantes.’* (Navarrete, p. 538.) 

From tills portrait, however, the artists Carmona and 
Selma engraved the several plates which appeared in 
the earlier editions of the Academy ; and all those which 
subsequently were affixed to the noroerous editions in 
Spain, France, England, Prussia, and dsewbere, were 
merely repetitions of the same plate. The Academy, in 
order to give greater exactness and propriety, aa well as 
eflbct, to tlidr first engraving, iConl^ed it to the ievl» 
sion of the able and experienced Ametlier, who^ oob^ 
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paring it with the original^ and haring the advantage of 
ali which bad been previously done, tomed firom the 
whole a new derign^ which he engraved with that spirit 
which gives to the countenance of Cervantes much of what 
we form an idea of from his own description, and,1ui far 
as can ifis attained from such deficient materials, satisfies, 
with no little judgment and discrimination, both the eye 
and the mind. The artist has also added an ingenious alle- 
gory, where in the lower part of the ground, surmounted hy 
Time, he introduces the head of Janus, with the t^mphal 
crown, on one side, for his victory over the olcfflooim of 
chivalry, and on the other, with the symbol of Immortality, 
which he supposes to Ik? weR merited by his works. The 
words from Lucan to that purport are inserted below these 
symbols, and apply \ery appropriately to the subject:^ 

“ Vivet ct ^ nullo tcncbiii* ilainnabitur a‘Vo.** 

One of the honorary luembcrs of the Royal Academy, 
Don Fernando dc la Serna, in his admiration at once of 
tlio unrivalled author, and of the skill and judgment of his 
delineator, dedicated the iillowing disticli to their* joint 
honour, and the successful labours of the society to whicli 
he belonged 

** Immoilalo formir ans cHinxil in mo ; 

Sod cupii iiigi iiium^nur>ccic ? Sonpta dabiint." 

** Uiid}iii(r gnu-o of form ait pa\e to stool ; 

Hi« dcMtiilcM and gonius? read and fool !** 

, PS. JOHN BOWLE. 

(*^) It was Dr. John Howie who first made the happy 
remark that the two loftiest geniuses of tliat grand epoch, 
so fertile in illustrious characters— Miguel de Cervantes 
and William Shakspeare, both died upon the same day. 
This is not, however, the fact; for it appears that the bio- 
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gmpben of the English bard agreed in dicing the date of 
his decease on the 2drd of ApriJL 1616 ; and it must be 
remembered that in England the Gregorian calendar waa 
not adopted till the year 1 761. Up to that period the cal- 
culation of the English was behind that of the Spwiarda 
in regard to dates^ as the Russian calendar is at this time 
behind tliat of the rest of Kurope. Shakspearc, therefOke, 
survived Cervantes the term of twelve days. 

Ills DESCRIPTION OP lIXMSFLF. 

(^) Acihantes supposes, in his preface to the novels, that 
one of his friends was going to engrave his portrait for the 
frontispiece, and that tlie following inscription was to 
accompany it: ''Him whonv you sec here with an aqui- 
line visage, chestnut hair, his forehead high and open, 
with lively animated eyes, his nose curved though well 
proportioned, a silver lieard (though not twenty years ago 
it was all golden), large moustaches, a small mouth, but few 
teeth, and those so bad and ill-assorted, that they don't 
care to preserve harmony with each other, a body neither 
fat nor lean, neither tall nor short, a clear complexion, 
rather light than brown, a little stooping in the shoulders 
and not very light of foot ; — that is the author of the 
Gaiateoy and of Don Quixote de la Mancha, and of other 
works which run through Uie streets as if they had lost 
their way, and perhaps without the name of their 
roaster.*' 

He afterwards speaks of his left hand, which bad been 
maimed at the battle of Lepanto, and finishes his portrait 
in these words: "He is commonly called Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra ; and lastly, as this occasion has failed 
me, and 1 may remain blank without cutting a JSgure, it 
becomes necessary that 1 should make myself known by 
o B 
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my tongOPf which, thcmgh lisping^ will be at no km to 
say truths which can be well understood by signs.” 

Towards the dose of his pleasing and elegant life of 
Ceryantes, prefixed to the new and magnificent ^aris 
edition of Don Quixote, M. Viardot observes, while re- 
gretting the scanty materials which have survived respecting 
itsauitbor : ** And this is all that we have been able to collect 
respecting the history of that illustrious man, one of those 
who paid with the misfortunes of an entire life the too 
tardy honours of a posthumous fame. Born of an lionour- 
ahle family, though poor ; receiving at first a libeikl edu- 
cation; subsequently thrown by his narrow circumstances 
into petty serxice— a page, chamberlain, a soldier ; maimed 
at the battle of Lepanto ; cpstinguished at the siege of 
Tunis; taken by a Barbary corsair; five years a captive 
in the Baths of Algiers ; ransomed by a public charity 
after vain efforts of courage and Ingenuity ; once more a 
soldier in Portugal and at the Azores ; smitten with the 
charms of a noble lady, poor as himself ; carried back to 
his favourite study of letters, and soon again separated from 
them by distress ; recompensed at last for all his services to 
literature and to his country, by being made a small com- 
missioner to the victualling department ; accused of mis- 
a]>propriating the public money ; thrown into prison by the 
agents of the king; liberated after having proved his 
innocence; again imprisoned by a mutinous rabble of 
peasantry ; at length restored to freedom, and acting at 
once as a public poet and agent; obliged to earn his bread 
by petty business, and writing theatrical pieces in the 
taste of the day ; not able to discover and embrace 
his true vocation till after he was fifty years old; 
at a loss to find even a patron to whom to dedicate his 
works; having to encounter a public which disdained to 
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be amusedy and was too ignorant nthef to appreciate oi 
comprehend him ; insulted by jealous rivals^ who ridicolea 
and defamed him ; betrayed by pretended and enviona 
friends ; brought before a tribunal of criminal justice in 
his old age ; by many neglected and forgotten, and mis- 
taken by all, and at last dying amidst sohtude and prira* 
tion : such, during his life, was the great kiiguel 'de 
Cervantes Saavedra. It is oidv after the lapse of two 
centuries that the world has caret! to inquire for the place 
which J^ve him birth, and the spot \vhi.;Ii contains his 
bones ; that the last house which he inhabited has been 
distinguished by a inatble medallion ; chat a statue is 
elevated to him in a public square, and that eflacing the 
name of some * illustrious obscure,* there is written at 
the comer of a little street in Madrid the great name 
which fills the world.” 

The following observations, likewise, with which he 
closes his notice of the life a*id the works of Cervantes, are 
so excellent as applying to the wish of iratisfcrring a work 
like Don Quixote into another language, that we shall 
make no excuse for giving to them every additional pub- 
licity which is in our power; '' It only remains,'* observes 
Monsieur Viardot, **that I should add a few words respect- 
ing the manner in which I have comprehended and 
considered my ta.sk. In my opinion, the translation of a 
work deservedly celebrated, of one of those works which 
belong less to any particular literature than to all hu- 
manity, is not purely a matter of taste and has regard to 
style merely, but is an affair of conscience, and I almost feel 
inclined to add, of honesty. I believe that the translator 
ought to feel it his strict duty to apply his incessant efibrts, 
not only to rendor the sense in all its tnith, in all its vigour, 
but even to reproduce the effect of each period, of each 

B B 2 
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phme, and almost of each word. I conceive that while 
strictly respecting the rules and the exigencies of his own 
language^ he is bound to adapt it to the forms of his 
roodd^ in the whole and in the detail, in order that we 
may continually feel the force of the original in the copy. 
Moreover, he ought to succeed not only in tracing, as it 
has often been remarked, the etching of a picture, that is 
to say, a mere uncoloured imitation, but to paint a second 
time the picture with its general colour and its minutest pe* 
culiar shades. I think as well that the translator ought to 
r^ect, as the temptation of a guilty thought, nay, of a 
robbery or sacrilege, all desire of suppressing the least 
fragment of the text, or of adding the slightest thing upon 
his own responsibility. In the words of Cervantes himself, 
* he ought to put out nothing, and to put in nothing.’ 
Lastly, I am of opinion that respect for his model ought 
to be carried so far, that he should not permit himself to 
correct a fault ; 1 do not mean faults of taste, of which he 
is not a judge, but a material fault, a misstatement for a 
fact. Let him point to it, indeed, but let him leave it as 
he found it. The more salient defects, or the light 
blemishes, which are met with in every important and 
enduring work, whether they spring from the times or 
from the writer himself, have always their sense and their 
value. They belong, under different points of view, to the 
historian, to the artist ; to the literary critic they serve as 
a lesson almost equally with the beauties of the work. 
Let them, therefore, be respected like them. 

** Perhaps the greatest difficulty to be encountered in the 
attainment of this complete reproduction of the original, 
consists in the difference of idioms, or rather, 1 would say, 
the difference which the times, the manners, the taste, 
impress upon the two nations in two epochs. I have 
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Bometimes been compelled to hazard terms of expresiion» 
and even entire expressions, whidi are no longer, perhaps, 
generally current. They will be termed Spanicitm: a term 
whidi would yet not justly apply to them. Our language 
of the sixteenth century approached pretty nearly to that of 
Spain, to which it was tributary at the same period, sd as 
to offiir analogies and resources, which our language of the 
nineteenth century, so completely emancipated, wholly 
refused me. . It would be proper then to accuse me only of 
archaisms. In fact, 1 devoted myself but to one 
study for the purpose of translating Cervantes; it wis to 
read Montaigne.** 


CONTEMPOliAIUES OF CERVANTES. 

BOSCAN, OAKCILASO, MBNOOZA, MtRANOA, MONTBHAYOa, 
HlvRUBRA, PONOH LKON, AND OTI1BR8.* 

Fok a long period antecedent to the reign of Charles V*., 
and during his times, the splendid age of Cervantes and 
his contemporaries, the Spdnish nation, notwithstanding 
its European influence and extensive conquests, had suf- 
fered greatly in its efforts to preserve jiopular liberty 
against the progress of political and religious despotism— 
a despotism wliich left no means untried to bury its 
ancient rights in anarchy and darkness. Upwards of four* 
centuries the government acted on the destructive policy 
of attempting to expel from their adopted country its most 
industrious inhabitants, while it lavished the blood and 
treasure of the people in the contests between the sove- 
reigns of Castile and Aragon, of Navarre, or of Portugal ; 

* Abridged fiom the worki of Bismoiidi, Boiiterwock, Schlegvl* 
and the biographies of Rios, Pellieer, and Navarrete. 
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•Dd. in fiMiguiiuury ttniggles to extend the power of the 
monarchy. A nation almoit unknown, it may be laid, 
in Europe, from the period of ita conquest by the Moors, « 
by. its Eastern character and institutions, and which had 
taken no part in European politics, became at length 
united under one crown at the opening of the sixteenth 
century. Spain then turned against other nations the 
superabundant power so long employed in the struggles of 
different states, and in throwing off the dominatiion of the 
Saracens. 

But while she threatened the independence of the rest of 
Europe, she forgot in the pride of her conquests, to preserve 
her civil rights, and the privileges of her free cities, and 
when she made the effort, it was too late ; betrayed by her 
nobles, she was coerced by the monarch ; tiiid the Inqui- 
sition completed the work of both. Her native genius 
and institutions sustained an entire change ; and at the 
period when Europe was gasing with astonishment and 
terror on this phenomenon, her literature, which she 
formed in the schools of the vanquished nations, shone out 
in its full brilliancy. 

The power of the Spanish nation at the end of the fif- 
teenth century had received accessions fully sufiicient to 
shake tlie equilibrium of Europe. Alfonso V., of Aragon, 
after having completed tlie conquest of Naples, had, It is 
true, left that kingdom to his natural son, and it was not 
till 1504 that Ferdinand the Catholic, by the most revolt- 
ing treachery, recovered those dominions. Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the Balearic Isles, had been already united to 
the crown of Aragon. The marriage of Ferdinand with 
the queen of Castile, without consolidating the two mo- 
narchies, gave that ambitious prince the command of all 
the armies of Spain, of which he speedily availed himself 
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in Italy. Grtnada*wta conquered froid the Moon in the 
year 1492, by the united troops of Ferdinand and Isabdla^ 
In the same year Christopher Columbus discovered 
those vast countries, so remarkable for their riches and 
for their happy situation, in which the Spaniards found a 
new hom^ and from whence they drew treasures with 
which they flattered themselves they should subdue the 
world. In 1512 Ferdinand, as regent of Castile, con- 
quered Navarre, and the whole of that extensive peninsula* 
with the exception of Portugal, yielded to the same power* 
When, in 1516, Charles V. added to this monarchy the 
rich and industrious provinces of the Low Countries, his 
paternal dominions, and in 1519 the imperial crown, with 
the territories inherited from Maximilian, in Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, the novelty of this extraordinary 
power, which so greatly exceeded the authority of any 
European potentate since the reign of Charlemagne, was 
certainly sufficient to turn the head of a youthful sovereign, 
and to inspire him with the fatal project of founding a 
universal monarchy. Tlie reputation whi^l Charles V. 
acquired by his victories, the respect and fear with which 
he impressed all the other nations of Europe, the glory of 
the Spanish armies, which he triumphantly led into I^y, 
France and Germany ; into countries whither the standard 
of Castile had never penetrated ; all tended to deceive the 
Spanish nation, and to inspire them with an enthusiastic 
admiration of him whom they regarded as their hero, but 
who was, in fact, studiously endeavouring to subvert their 
laws and their constitution. The dreams of ambition in 
which the king and the nation equally indulged, were fatal 
to both. Charles V. in the midst of his victories^ notwith- 
standing the immense extent of his territories, was always, 
relatively to his neighbours, weaker and poorer thtm 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, hia immediate predecessors* In 
every enterprise he was deprived of the fruits which he 
shoi^ have gathered, by the want of soldiers and of 
money ; a want unknown to the former monarchs.. The 
taxes collected from Italy, Spain, Flanders, and Germany, 
with all the treasures of the new world, were not sufficient 
to prevent his troops from disbanding for want of pay. 
The prodigious levies which were perpetually making in 
all the subfect states, never enabled him to meet the enemy 
with superior numbers in the open field ; and although he 
had succeeded as heir to very large territories, and had 
acquired others by election to the imperial crown, he did 
not add a single province to his states by the sword, but 
was on the contrary compelled, to contract bis hereditary 
territories on the Turkislv frontier. The Spanish nation, 
the only one amongst the states subject to him which he 
was enabled to preserve from foreign iilVasion, was, in his 
minority, despoiled by cardinal Ximencs of a (wrtion of its 
privyeges. Intoxicated by the victories of their sovereign, 
they day by j^y surrendered more. 

The brave knights who had been accustomed to fight 
only for the interest of their country, and to make war in 
sttdi manner as it pleased them, now conceived it a point 
of lionour to display the most implicit obeitience and 
devotion. Perpetually combating in quarrels which they 
little understood, and in which they had not the slightest 
interest, they entirely reduced their duties to the obser- 
vance of the most severe discipline. In the midst of 
nations witli whose language they were unacquainted, and 
whom they regarded with contempt, they signalised them- 
selves by ^eir inflexibility and their cruelty. The first 
of European soldiers, they united no other qualifications to 
that character. To Uie enemy the Spanish infantry pre* 
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aented a front of iron ; to the vanquished^ an iron heart. 
They were invariabiy selected for the execution of any 
cruel project, from an assurance that no sympathies would 
stay them in the performance of the most rigorous com- 
mands. They conducted themselves in a ferocious 
manner during the wars against the Protestants in 
Germany, and they displayed equal cruelty towards die 
Catholics in the sacking of Rome. At the same period the 
soldiers of Cortez and Pizarro, in the new world, gave 
proofs of a ferocity which has been the opprobrium of the 
Castilians, but of which no instance is to be found in the 
whole history of Spain before the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Cruelty seemed to become the characteristic of 
the Spanish soldiery, as duplicity of their chiefs. The 
most celebrated men of this age sullied themselves with 
acts of treachery unequalled in history. The '‘great captain** 
Gonsalvo de Cordova. Piero Na\arro, the duKe de Toledo, 
Antonio de Leva, and the most illustrious Castilians, who 
served under Ferdinand the Catholic, and Charles V., made 
light of their word, and even of the mos^ sacred oaths. 
So frequently are they accused of assassinating and poison- 
ing their adversaries, that, though we should suspend our 
belief in each individual case, yet when we consider how 
numerous the accusations are, they necessarily tarnish the 
characters of these pretended heroes. At the same 
period, the clergy gained power in proportion as morality 
lost its influence. The Inquisition was establislied in 
1478 in Castile, by the united authority of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It was armed with extraordinary powers, in 
order to repress the Moors ; against whom there was not 
the slightest necessity for adopting such rigorous mea^- 
sures^ even in the height of their power, and at this period 
they had long ceased to be formidable. Juan de Torque- 
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ni«da> a Dominican, the confessor of Isabella, whom he in- 
duced before hermarriage to take an oath, that if evor die 
ascended the throne she would employ all her power in 
persecuting heretics and infidels, was the first Grand In- 
quisitor. In the space of fourteen years he summoned 
More the holy tribunal a hundred thousand persons, and 
oondemned six thousand to the flames. 

* Ferdinand, who was the most crafty of king% although 
his seal for the Inquisition had procured him the title of 
*'the Catholic," did not, in fac^ take any interest in religion. 
He would never have devoted himself so eagerly to the 
establishment of the Inquisition, had he not regarded it as 
a powerful political engine, by which he might be able to 
terrify the nobler and to reduce the people to dependence. 
It was necessary that a generation should pass away before 
the Spaniards should become inured to the sanguinary 
proceedings t>f the Inquisition, and that infernal system 
bad hardly been firmly established . The revolting specta- 
cles of the autos da /e probably inspired the Spanish soldiery 
with that singular ferocity for which they were remarkable 
at this period, and which was once so foreign to their na- 
tional character. The Jews, against whom the people were 
much exasperated by jealousy of their commercial pros- 
perity, were the first victims of the Inquisition. Though 
they formed a large proportion of the population, they 
were almost entirely extirpated. The Moors were next 
abandoned to the fury of the holy tribunaL The severities 
to which they were exposed drove them to resistance, and 
their resistance drew upon them fresh sufierings. The 
ancient ties which had formerly connected the two people 
were broken, and a spirit of irreconcilable hatred sprang 
up between them. The Inquisition never remitted its 
labours until, having converted one portion of the Moon, 
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devoted another to the faggot^ and reduced still greater 
nunibersto absolutemin, Philip III. was at last prevailed on 
to expel from their country six hundred thousand of theat 
unfortunate beings, the relics of a numerous and powerfiil 
nation. The Inquisition then turned its watchful eye 
upon the Christians themselvei^ anxious that no error or 
dissent in matters of faith should exist within the Spanish 
territories. At the period of the Reformation, when the 
intellect of all Europe was occupied with religious contro- 
versies, the holy office succeeded in preventing the estab- 
lishment in Spsin of any of tlie Reformed opinions. AH 
who attempted to introduce them were no sooner dis- 
covered, than they were committed to the flames. Terri- 
fied by this example, the rest of the nation studiously 
avoided all metaphysical questions and religious specula- 
tions ; and with them they abandoned every intellectual 
pursuit which nflght lead them intosudi frightful dangers 
upon earth, while they exposed them, according to their 
instructors, even to more fatal perils in anotlier state of 
existence. Thus, it appears, that the reign of Charies V., 
notwithstanding the blaze of glory by which it is sur- 
rounded, was no less destructive to Spain than to Italy. 
The Spaniards were at once despoiled of their civil and 
religious liberty, of their private and public virtues, of 
humanity and good faith, of their commerce, of their 
population, and of their agriculture. In return for these 
loi^ they acquired a military reputation, and the hatred 
of all nations amongst whom they carried their arma But 
it is not St the moment when a nation Ipscs its politieal 
liberty that the progressof the intellect is stay eil. It requires 
the lapse of half a century before the spirit of literature 
declines, or becomes extinct. Whilst Charles V. was 
laying the foundation for the false wit, the tumid style, 
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and the affectation which, with other defects, distingaished 
Uongora and his school in the succeeding age» he produced 
an entirely contrary effect upon his contemporaries. He 
roused their enthusiasm by placing before their eyes their 
national glory ; and he developed their genius, while by 
the mixture of foreigners with Castilians, he matured 
their taste. 

After the union of Aragon and Castile, the superior im* 
portanceof the tatter country induced the Spanish monarch 
to transfer the seat of government to Madrid. The Cas- 
tilian now began to be considered as the language of all 
Spain. The Limousin or Proven 9 al, which was still pre- 
served in the legal proceedings of the Aragonese and the 
common people, had been abandoned by authors and poets 
for the language of the court. It was, however, from 
amongst those who thus abandoned the native language of 
Aragon for that of Castile, that an individual proceeded, 
who, in the reign of Charles V., produced an entire revo- 
lution in Castilian poetry. He had never become attached 
by early association to the harmony of Castilian verse, and 
he probably found the poetry of Italy more analogous to 
the Provencal, to which he had been from his infancy 
accustomed. He was, in fact, endowed with a graceful 
delicacy of style and a richness of imagination which 
enabled luAi to introduce a purer taste, and to give his 
» own personal feelings an ascendancy over those of a whole 
natim. The name of this author was Juan Koscun Al- 
mogaver ; he was born about the close of the 15th century, 
and was of a noble family at Barcelona. He had served 
in his youth, and afterwards devoted himself to travelling ; 
but on his return to Spain in 1596, he became acquainted 
at Granada witli Andrea Navagero, then ambassador from 
the Venetians to tlie Emperor ; and a celebrated poet 4pd 
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hUlorian> who inspired him with the classical taste which 
then reigned in It^y. His friend, Garcilaso ile la VegSj 
associated himself with him in the project for effbcting a 
reformation in Spanish poetry. Both of these writers 
were distinguished by their correct and graceful style, and 
both despised the accusations of their enemies, who re- 
proached them with endeavouring to introduce into a 
valiant nation the efieminate tastes of the people whom it 
had subdued. They went so far as to overthrow all the 
laws of Castilian versification, in order to introduce new 
canons, founded upon a system diametrically opposite to 
that which had hitherto prevailed. In this attempt tliey 
succeeded. The ancient Castilian metre, consisting of 
short lines, which was the true national measure, was always 
composed of a long syllable preceding a sliort one. In 
fact, four trochees succeeded one another. Boscati intro* 
duced iambics instead of trochees, as in Italian ; and the 
lines were thus composed of short syllables preceding long 
lines. In the redondilhas they seldom made use of more 
than six or eight syllables, and in the verses de Arte jlfayor, 
of twelve. Boscan abandoned both these forms, and 
adopted the heroic Italian verse of five iambics or ten syl- 
lables and the mute. When we remember that the greater 
part of the ancient Spanish romances were never rhymed, 
but merely terminated with assonants, and that in deter- 
mining the verse, the ear was guided only by the quan- 
tity, it is curious to see a nation consenting to the Ipsa of 
an harmonious metre in which they had always found 
delight, and ailopting a measure directly contrary to that 
which they had before employed. 

Boscan, who was one of the instructors of the too cele- 
brated duke of Alva, ended bis days in a pleasant retreat, 
in the bosom of his family and Ids friends. He died before 
tliS year 1544. 
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The fint volume of fioecati'a poems contains his yontb- 
ful compositions in the Mci^t Ctutilisn taste. The second 
consists of sonnets and songs in the Italian style. Although 
in the latter poems we easily trace an imitation of Petrarch^ 
yet they exhibit much of the spirit of a Spaniard. Boscan 
has happily caught the preciiion of Petrarch's language, 
but he has rarely preserved the sweetness of his mdody. 
His colours are stronger and his warmth is more impas- 
sioned, hut it does not affect us so much as the deep and 
sweet feeling df the Tuscan poet. The perpetually recur- 
ring conflicts between the reason and the passions, so 
favourite a theme with the Spanish poets, fa^gue us by 
their monotony. The merit of lyrical poetry, more espe- 
cially of sonnets, depends so much upon the expression 
and the harmony of the language, that 1 have no hopes of 
being able to give any idea of the charm of Boscan's 
poetry to those who are not acquainted with the Spanish. 

Indeed that precision of style, and that rare judgment 
which constitute his chief merits, will, when compared 
with the other Spanish poets, give his compositions an 
air of studious rcAnement and affectation if they are judged 
by their own rules of criticism. The third volume of 
Boscan’s poems consists of a tranriation or imitation of the 
poems of Hero and Leander, usually attributed to Musaeus. 
The language is pure and elegant, the versification natural, 
and the style of the narrative at once pleasing and noble. 
In the same volume we find an elegy under the name of 
CapituhfZXidL two epistles, one of which, addressed to Diego 
de Mendoza, gives us a pleasing picture of the poet, enjoy- 
ing in hia country retreat, and in the bosom of his family, 
the happiness of domestic life. W e cannot conclude without 
mentioning a fragment by Boscan in stanzas of eight lines 
each, giving a description of the Kingdom of Love, which 
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was probably designed tb form psrt of an epic poem. The 
maes are remarkable for the harmony of the style and for 
their d^nce of expression, whidS enable us to compre* 
hend the praises which the Spaniards have bestowed upon 
a writer whom they regard as their, first classical poet. 
But the ideas, the sentim^gjbB, and the thoughts, are all 
that can be transferred from one language to another. 
When the beauty of poetry consists merely in its harmony 
and its colouring, it is in vain to hope that it can ever be 
appreciated by foreigners. 

Garcilaso de la Vega was born in 1500, or,^ according to 
otliers, 1503, at Toledo, of a noble family. He was the 
friend and nval of Boscan, the disciple of Petrarch and of 
Virgil, and the man who contributed most towards the 
introduction of the Italian taste into Spain. He was a 
younger son of Garcilaso de la Vega, counsellor opiate to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, according to the romances 
and the history of tlie wars of the Moors of Granada, dis- 
played great bravery in single combat against a Moor on 
tlie Vega or plain of Granada. In remembrance of this 
act of heroism, Ferdinand bestowed upon his family the 
surname of Vega. Although designed by nature for a 
rural life, and although his poems invariably manifest the 
benevolence and the extreme mildness of his character, his 
brilliant but troubled life was passed amidst the turmoils 
of a camp. In 152i> he was attached to a Spanish corps 
which valiantly repulsed the Turks in Austria. A ro- 
mantic adventure with one of the ladies of the court, in 
wliich he was engaged at the instigation of one of his rela- 
tions, drew upon him the displeasure of the Emperor. He 
was banished to one of the islands of the llanube, where 
he employed himself in tlie composition of some melan- 
choly poems. In 1535 he accompanied Charlej V. in his 
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haxardons expedition against Tuiiis. He returned from 
thence to Sicily and Naples, where he wrote several pas- 
torals. In the followitig year, upon the invasion of Pro- 
vence by Charles V., he had the command of veteran com- 
panies of infantry. Being despatched by the Emperor to 
attack a fortified town, he |[a8 the first to mount the 
breach, where he was mortally wounded in the head. He 
died a few weeks afterwards at Nice, whither he had been 
conveyed in 1536. 

The poems of this vrriter present few traces of his active 
and troubled life. His delicacy, his sensibility, and his 
^imagination, remind us of Petrarch more than even the 
works of Boscan. Unfortunately, he occasionally ab«indons 
himself ':o that ovef-refineinent and false wit, which the 
Spaniards mistook for the language of passion. 

AmoAgst the thirty sonnets which Garcilaso has left, 
there are several in which we remark that sweetness of 
language and that delicacy of expression which so com- 
pletely captivate the ear, together with a mixture of sad- 
ness and of love, of the fear and the desire of death, which 
powerfully expresses the agitation of the soul. The trans- 
lation of one of these sonnets of Garcilaso, although it 
should give only a faint idea of his poetry, will afford a 
picture of the singular nature of Castilian love ; a passion 
which even in the fiercest warriors assumed so submissive 
and languishing a character. 

SONNET XX. 

" If Inmrntntion and complaint could rein 
The couroe of river* aa they rolled along 
And move on desert bills attired in song. 

The savLge forests ; if they could constrain 
Fierce tigers and chill rocks to entertain 
The sound, and \rith less urgency than mine 
Le'ad tyrant Pluto and stern Proserpine, 
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Sad and autidaed with nagte af tlieir atnla. 

Why will not my Temtlous being spent 
In misery and in tears to softness soothe 
A bosom steelf^ against me ? with more ruth 
An car of rapt attention should be lent 
The voice of him that mourns himself for lost, 

Than that which sorrow^ for a forfeit ghost !’* 

But the^most celebrated of Garcilaao's poems is that in 
which he has given a model to the Spanish writers^ which 
has been imitate<l by numbers, who have never been able 
to equal the original. Tliis poem is the first of his three 
eclogues. It was written at Naples, where he felt inspired 
at once with the sjnrit of Vii^l and of Sannazaro. Two 
shepherds, Salicioand Nemoroso, meeting one another, mu- 
tually express in verse the torments which they have suffer- 
ed, the one from the infidelity, the other from the death, of 
his shepherdess. In the complain^ of the former, there 
is Softness, delicacy, and aubmission, and in those of the 
latter, a depth of grief ; while in both we find a purity 
of pastoral feeling which appears more remarkable when 
we remember that the author was a warrior, destined a 
few months afterwards to perish in battle The shadow, 
at all events, of a pastoral is capable of being preserved in 
a translation ; whilst an ode or« a sonnet is frequently 
lost. In order to produce its full effect, an eclogue has, 
liowever, nred of all the ornaments peculiar to that style 
of composition. If it is deprived of even one of the 
illusions with which it is invested, its defects become 
vuible, and we are struck with its insipid monotony. 
The translation is injurious to the poet, even from iu 
apparent fidelity, which exposes the feebl|ne8s of the 
composition whilst it suffers the charm to evaporate. On 
the other hand, we should communicate a very vague 
idea of the early poets of Spain did we only give the 
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opinkmi of their eritiMiHtlioiit proeenting • eiiigie exam- 
ple of their own eentiitienti and ihoiig^ti. The following 
are a few from this oelehratei edogoe : 

Salicio. 

Through thee the tilenee of the tbeded glen, 

Through thee the horror of the lonely mountain, 

Pleated me no lets than the retort of men ; 

Tim hfeoM, the tnmmer woo^, and lueid fountdn, 

Tlie purple rote, white lily of the lake. 

Were tweet for thy tweet take ; 

For thee the fragrant primrom, dropt with dew, 

Wat wished when firetithlew. 

«Oh, how moat strangely wat I in all thia 
Mytolf deceiving! Oh, the different part 
That thou wort acting, covering with a kiaa 
Of teeming love the tiaitor in thy heart I 
Thit my aevere mitfortune long ago 
Did the aoothiaying raven, tailing by 
On the black atoim pith ho a e to tiniater cry, 

Clearly pretago t in gentleneat of woo 

Flow forth, my team ; ’tit meet that ye ibould flow ! 

How oft when ilumhering In the foreei brown. 

Deeming it flkiicy*a myttical deceit, 

> Have I beheld my fate in dreamt forethown. 

One day methought that from the noontide heat, 

I drove my llocka to drink of Tagnt' flood, 

And, under curtain of ita bordering womI, 
fleguilo the aultry hoiiit I when lo ! the stream, 

I know hot b) what magic, changed its tmek, 

And in new eliannels by an unused way, 

Roll'd its warped waters back ; 

Whilst 1, scorched, melting with tho heat extreme, 

Went ever following in their flight, astray. 

The wizard waves : in geiitleneat of woe. 

Flow forth, my tears ; 'tie meet tlmt yo should flow I 

But thoit^h thou wilt not come for my tad take, 
lioavo not the landscape tiiou bast held to dear ; 

Thou may'tt como ftoely now without the fear 
Of meetiiig me, for though my heart should break. 

Where late forsaken, 1 will now fonake ; 
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* • 

CooMi Ulii •lone dettfait thc*» tieni 

An meadow* full of voduru, in}rlleo, ba;t, 
tlToodloDdB and lawnt, and running watora clear, 

Beloved in other daye ; 

To winch, bedewed with many a bittei tear, 

I »ing my lait of lays. 

Theao acenea, perhapa, when 1 am fiur remoeed, 

At eaae thou will frequent 
With him who nfled me of all f loved. 

Knough, my atrength la apent ; 

And leaving tliee in hia desired embrace. 

It II not much to leave him thia aweet place 

Natiyiaoao. 

Aa at the set of ann the shadea extend. 

And when ita eirrle ainlca, that dark obacuie 
Biaes to ahroud tlie ivorkl, on whieli attend 
The images that aet our hair on end , 

Silence and thapca m>ateiiotit aa the gra%e 
Till the broid aun theda once more fiom the wave 
Hit Imlv luatre, beautiful and pure , 

Such forma came with the night, and auch 111 gloom 
At thy departure , atill tormenting fear 
Haunts, and must ffaunt me, until death shall doom 
The 80 much wiahed for tun to repapfioar 
Of tlimo angelic face, my aoul to cheef, 

Reauigont from the tomb* 

Poor lo8t Klixa 1 of thy locks of gold 
One treasured nnglet in white silk 1 keep 
For ever at ray heart, wbicb/when unrolled, 

Fresh grief and pit) o*er my apint mep, 

And m) insatiate <.)es for hours untold, 

O'er tho clear pl< dge will hko an infant weep 
With siglia more warm than flrr, anon I dry 
Ihe tears from off it, number, one by one, 

Tlio cadiiot bails, and wiUi a. love*kuot tie . 

Mine ejes, thia duty done, 

Qive over weeping, and with alight relief, 

I taste a short oblivion of my gnaf. 

The two other edogiiei of Gtrcilaio are rq^|urded aa 
inferior to the firat They are all three of oonaulerable 
c c 9 
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length. He has likewise wr^n s few elegies, of which 
onewas composed St the footcl Mount Etna. Hispoems, 
when collected, form only a single small Tolume; butt 
such is Ijjie power of harmonious language, when accom- 
panied by hamvony of thought, that the few poems of 
Giarcilaso de la Vega have secured him an immortal repu- 
tation, and gained him the first rank amongst the lyrical 
and pastoral poets of his nation. 

Don Diego Hurtado de Mendosa, the third of the 
Spanish classical poets, was one of the celebrated politi- 
cians and generals who shM fresh lustre on ihe brilliant 
reigDof Charles V. He acted a principal part in the im- 
portant events of that period ; but the extreme sternness of 
his character has left an* unfavourable impression of him 
on the minds of those who know him only in the pages 
of history. He was born at Gilnada, about the beginning 
of the Itith century, of an illustrious family. To the 
study of the classics he united thaw of the Hebrew and 
the Arabic tongues* Scholastic philosophy, theolc^y, and 
the civil law, likewise shared his attention. While still a 
student at Salamanca, he wrote ** The Life of Lazarillo de 
To](jineR,'’ the first and pleasantest of those memoirs of 
rogues for which the Spaniards have maiiife ted a pecu- 
liar taste. Being distinguished by Charles V., as a man 
well qualified to be employed in the roost imjiortant 
tranaactions, he was appointed ambassador to Venice soon 
after he* had left the university.^ From thence he was 
despptcli^ to the Council of Trent, to protect the interests 
of the Emperor, and his speech to this assembly, in the 
year 1545, es^ited the odmiration of all Christendom. In 
1547 he proceeded with the title of ambassador to the 
papal court, where he directed the movements of the im- 
perial anny throughout Italy ; endeavouring to join all 
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who were attached to the E^eh eaoae, dr^who preserved 
any love for the ancient liberdea of their country. He 
waa, at the same time» named Captain-General and G6» 
vemor of Sienna. In conceit with Cosmo de Medici, he 
succeeded in enslaving this last of the republics j;>f the 
Middle Ages, and with a sceptre of iron he crushed the 
spirit of liberty which still animated the Tuscans. De» 
tested by Paul 111., whom he was directed to humble 
even in his own court, hated by all the (Hends of liberty, 
governing only by severity, and incessantly exposed to the 
knives of assassins, he still r^ned his power till the 
reign of Julius HI., by whom be was appointed Goiflslo- 
niere of the Church. It was not until year 1554 that 
Charles V., yielding to the supplications of all his Italian 
suhiects, recalled to his court this detested minister. 
During his residence in ItiJy, amidst the agitations of his 
life and the severities of his government, he was still ac« 
lively occupied in the encouragement of letters. Since 
the time of Petrarch, no one had devoted himself with 
equal ardour to the collection of Greek manuscripts ; while 
he^ at the same time, attempted to preserve from the inju- 
ries of time those works of art which reflect such glory 
upon antiquity. In furtherance of this design he caused 
the convent of Mount Aches to be examined, making use 
of the public character with which he was invested, and 
employing the credit which he eqjoyed, even at the court 
of Soliman, to promote the interests of literature. Neither 
his public duties, nor his studies, nor the ruggedness of 
his character, preserved him from the influence of love. 
During his stay at Rome, bis gallantry andgntrigues pro- 
cured him almost as many enemies as his severity. After 
the death of Charles V., in a dispute which he had at the 
court of Philip IL with one of Itis rivals, the latter drew a 
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pottkrd; bttt '|kleDdot«» teli^ bis adfmtvy, thmrliiiii 
s bsleonjr tots th« street. We are not tiM wbeAier 
the odnse^aneesef the fall were fatal, bat Men^osa wn 
oommitted to prison; Ihiring hie impriaomnenly the 
aged ei^toisCer employed bimsetf in oompostog lof#*eeiaeB 
and complaints : RedondUkoit Htando fureto f&r eiM pm* 
dmcia que tuvo en palacio. Being banished to Gmiedab 
he was an attentiveobserver of the progress of the Moorish 
reirdt in the Alpnxorras, of whidi bd'afterwards wrote an 
account ; a work esteemed one of the masterideces of 
Spanish history. He occupied himself during the rest of 
his life to literary pursuits, and in trandadng and com- 
menting upon a work of Ariatotle. He died at Vallado- 
lid in 1^75. His library, which he bequeathed to the 
king, forms one of the moot sahiable portions of the coh 
leetion of the Escurial. 

The Spaniards hare placed Mendoia only to the third 
rank of their poets, Boscan and Qarcilasode la Ve^ occu- 
pying the two iirsi places; because, on a comparison 
between hhn and these, they disoover considerable harsh- 
ness in his verses. Bouterwek, on the other hand, 
considers his epistles to be equal to those of Horace. He 
was the first to give perfect models of this kind of 
composition to his eountiymen. With the exception of 
two, which are somewhat fatiguing love complaints, the 
rest are all didactic, aifd though full of philoiophiad 
diseussioin, they are yet written in*a neat and easy style. 
The happy mixture of opinion and description preserves 
them friim the charge of monotony. Great correctness of 
jndgmenl^ am*, a thorough knowledge of the world, form 
tile prineii&l merit of the tionghts. In the qdstle to 
Bosm, he dieicribes domestic life very delightfully. The 
first veVBSs contain a beamtifhl piefure of the wife of 
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BotcMi. We aie Mleeid^ to diioeni in the tyitnt of 
Bienne flo mn^ delictcy» and to much aendbility. Kor 
are we Uas eurprued at finding this ferocious man enter- 
taining in the midst of his ambitioiis career a wish for 
retirement^ and fhr the happinen and repose of domestic 
life. In his cpiaUe to Ihn JLuis de Zuniga, he thus 
expresses hims^: — 

** AnoUier 'world I leok — a retting pUee, 

Surer ( tiniot andeeatoni, and a happy home, 

Where 1 in peaee may dole my mortal race ; 

There thill no cril patfioni dare preiumo 
To enter, turbulence, nor dltoonteiifc ; 

l^ove Co my honoured king thaJI there find room, 

And if to me hitdemoncy bo tent, 

Giving me kindly whireaitlml to live, 

I will rejoice ; if not, will rest content. 

My dayt thall pate all idly fugitive, 

Ctrcleee my nietlt , and at no etated hour ; 

My eleep and dreamt tuch at content can give. 

Then will I tell how in my dayt of poSrer, 

Into the Eatt Spua» t conqiici’ing flog 1 led. 

All undltmayed amid the fiery shower ; 

While old and young around me throng in dread, 

Fair damre and Idle raonka, a coward race, 

And tremble while they bear of foot time fled. 

And haply tome ambasaador may grace 
My humble roof, retting n|>on hit way ; 

Hit route and many dangert be will trace 
Upon my frugdJbotrd, and much will lay 
Of many valiant Mdt ; but lie'll conceal 
Hit tccret purpote from the light of day ; 

To mortal none that object lie'll reveal ; 

Ilia atcret mitmon you thall never find, 

Though }ou should tcarch hit heart with pointed ateel/* 

The sonnets of Mendoxa are deficient in the grace and 
harmony which form the charm of Doscan^ atyle. In all 
oftliem, however, the language la noble ana correct. The 
following is a very cbaracteristie specimen,^ it exhibits 
the national tasti^ and tha pcovailiug spirit of fsllsniry, 
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together with lome tracei of tboeetrqpAb^eoe^ through 
which the eulhorhad paawd 

** Now, by tlio miiiei won, 1 seize my lyre ; 

Now, roused by wiloiir's stem and msnly cell, 

1 grasp my flaming ewonl in storm and Are, 

To plant our banner on some hostile wall. 

Now sink my wearied limbs to silent rest. 

And now I wake and watch the lonely night ; 

Blit tliy fair form is on my heait imprest 
Through every change, a vision of Relight I 
Wheie’cr the gloiious planet tbeds his beams. 

Whatever hind his golden orb illumes, 

Tliy memory ever haunts my blissful dreams, 

. And a delightful Eden round me blooms : 

Flesh radiance clothes the earth, the sea and skies. 

To mark the day that gave thee to mine eyes.’’ 

The canzoni partake of the game character. They are 
blamed for their obscurity ; a common defect in Spenish 
poetry, arifing frotn the too great study bestowed by the 
writer. Mendoza did not coniine himself to compositions 
on the Italian model. The ancient Castilian style attracted 
his attention, and he endeavoured to carry it to a higher 
state of perfection. His RedondUhat, in little stanzas of 
four verses 5 his QuintiUag, in stanzas of five verses ; and 
his Vtllnnrico^, arc more finished than those of the ancient 
school, while they are, at the same (|p)e, more suited to 
his genius than the poems which he has written in the 
Italian metre. He left many satirical poems, under bur- 
lesque names, but the Inquisition forbade them to be 
printed. 

Mendoza, however, acquired a higher reputation by his 
prose compositions, which form an epoch in the history of 
Spanish literature. The comic romance of Lamiido de 
Tirmef, the irst of its kind, has been translated into all 
languages, and read in every nation of Europe. It was 
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eomcM Mid by tbe addidoii of a aaeoiid pad 

by a writar named De Luna, who is otherwise unknown ; 
and it is in this altered form that it is now known to the 
public* The w^t of every nation has in it something 
peculiar, and in LassariUo de Torme» we find the genuine 
Spanish vein. It seems that the grave dignity of the 
Castilians would not permit persons of rank to be made 
subjects fit laughter, and the romance writers, therefore, 
chose for their heroes persons insensible to all shame. The 
humour of these works consisted in contrasting all kinds of 
ignoble vices with the reserve and dignity of the national 
manners. Lazarillo de Tormes is an unfortunate youth, 
who was horn in the bed of a torrent, was educated by 
the mistress of a negro^ and who afterwards became the 
guide of a blind beggar. He recounts all the tricks and 
thefts of which he was guilty, until he arrived at the high 
honour of espousing the housekeeper of a clergyman. It 
is surprising to find Mendoza, still a student at Salamanca, 
so early and so well acquainted with the vices and manners 
of the lower orders, and painting beggars and rogues with 
all the liveliness and*8atirical power which Finding only 
soquired by long ex perience of the world. The description 
of Castilian manners which Lazarillo gives us, is highly 
curious from the period at which it was written. It must 
be dated about the year 1520, towards the commencement 
of the reign of Charles V., before the wars in which 
that monarch engaged, or the mania of emigrating to 
America, had impoverished Castile and changed its ancient 
manners, and before that proud parsimony, diat stateliness 
united to extreme poverty, and that sj^t of idlenen 
which distinguish the Castilians from the Aragonese and 
the Catalonians, hatl deprived Castile of its agriculture, 
iu roanui^ustares, and iu commerce, Lass* iUo*ls perpetu* 
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ally tonnented with hunger, and never meives from hit 
master a sufficiency even of dry bread to satisfy his craving 
appetite. He is even impelled to employ a thousand 
artifloet to break off the corners of the loaves, and he then 
persuades his master that the rats have done the mischief. 
At length he enters the service of a noble squire, who 
passes a portion of the day at church, and the remain- 
der in lounging, arranging his mustachios, and striking 
his sword against the pavement. Dinner-time, however, 
never arrives in this gentleman's establishment; and 
Lazarillo is compelled to support his master by the bread 
which he has stolen in the streets. He r.oxt l)ecome8 
gentleman usher to seven ladies at once. The wives of 
the baker, the shoemaker, the tailor, the mason, &c. are 
ashamed of walking the streets and going to mass without 
an attemlant to follow them in respectful style, with a 
sword by his side. As none of these ladies are able alone 
to support such an establishment, they arrange the matter 
amongst themselves, and Laaarillo, by turns, attends upon 
them all. Other scenes no less amusing follow, all 
exhibiting the national failings of the (Jastilians, who are 
often ashamed of their actual condition, and desirous of 
appearing what they are not, haughtily preferring inde- 
pendence and misery, to the degradation of lal)our. 

Numberless romances have l>een written in imitation of 
** Lazarillo de Tornics.” This style of writing has been 
called by the Spaniards Kl Guxlo Picarcxro ; and if we 
may believe them, no beggars of any country ever equalled 
theirs in artifice, roguery, and 8ulx>rdination to their own 
private police, ^which always acts in opposition to that of 
society. The romances of Guzman d* Alfarache and of 
JHcara Juftina, together with many others, have been 
translated into^U languages, and were the nuxlekofGil 
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Bias. The father of this large family possessed, without 
doubt, a rich fund of comic talent, since he has fbund so 
many imitators. In him we may remark qualities in 
which his successors have been unable to equal him : a 
soundness of intellect, a just and solid jwtgment, together 
with those profound views of society which indicated*that 
Mendoza was destined for a statesman. Lazarilh de 
Tomtes is the last Spanish work in which the Inquisition 
is attacked as odiotH’ and ridiculous. The Holy Office 
afterwards acc|uired the art of making even those whom it 
was destroying, commend its proceedings. The second 
work in prose hy Mendoza, which was written in his old 
age, and after he had retired frt>m public life, 7%e i/ta- 
it>n/ of the ^Vfir of Granada, has conferred upon him more 
real fame. Taking Sallust and Tacitus alternately as hia 
models, he may be said to have assumed a station near 
those colossal authors of antiquity. His style, which is 
exceedingly elegant, may perhaps occasionally betray the 
study of the writer ; but the simplicity of the narrative is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as the art of presenting 
the subject to the eye of the reader, and of interesting his 
feelings, appears almost to be carried to perfection. The 
statesman appears in almost every page. We immedi- 
ately perceive that Mendoza was fully aware of the error 
of Philip, who, hy his extreme severity, drove the Moors 
into rebellion. He does not, indeed, pronounce any direct 
opinion, but the reader easily collects it ; and so sensible 
of tins was the Spanish government, that the work was 
not permitted to he printed till the year 1610, thirty-five 
years after the death of the author, and not without 
great alterations. The edition of 1 776 alone is complete. 

The revolt of the Moors of C>ranada, the subject of this 
history, broke out in the year 1568, in consequence of the 
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cruelties and fanaticism of Philip II. In the preceding 
reign the public exercise of their religion had been inter- 
dicted; and they iiad been compelled^ under pain of 
death, to make an external profession of C'hristianity. A 
fragment from Mendoza respecting the fresh rigours of 
Philip, will enable us to estimate at once the style of the 
historian, and the policy of the Spanish court. ** I'he In- 
quisition,** says he, <^now began to torment them more that! 
had been usual. The king ordered tbem to abandon the 
use of the Moorish tongue, and with it all commerce and 
communication among themselves. He deprived them of 
their negro slaves whom they treated with the same ten- 
derness as their own children. He coin]>elled them to 
throw aside their Arabian attire, in the purchase of which 
they had spent considerable sums, constraining them to 
adopt the ('astilian dress at a great expense. He forced 
the women to walk abroad with their faces unveiled, and 
compelled them to open all their houses which they had 
been accustomed to keep closed, both which commands 
appeared an intolerable violence to this jealous nation. It 
was announced to them also, that the king was desirous of 
taking from them their children, in order that they might 
be educated in C'astilc. They were interdicted from the 
use of their hatlis, which were at once necessary and 
deliglitfiil to them ; and at the same time their music, 
their songs, and their festivals, all their usual amusements, 
all their cheerful assemblies, were forbidden. All these 
new orders were promulgated without any addition to the 
guards, without despatching any fresh troops, and without 
any reinforcen^ent of the old, or establishment of new 
garrisons.” 

The Moors soon began to collect arms and ammunition 
in the rude mountains of the Alpuxarras. They chose as 
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their king the young Fernando de Valor, a descendant of 
their ancient sovere^ns, who assumed the name of Aben- 
Humega. Granada was too strong to l)e surprised ; and 
they had received only very insufficient succours from 
the Turkish emperor, 6elim. Notwithstanding Uieir 
weakness, they defended themselves for eight months in 
the inoiiiitains with unconquerable valour, against a 
numerous army conitoianded by l>a» .lohii of Austria. 
The ferocity of the Spaniards displayed itself in a fright- 
ful manner during this war; not only were prisoners with- 
out number put to the sword, but the inhabitants of 
whole villages in the plains, who had taken no part in the 
insurrection, were massacred on suspicion of holding in- 
telligence with the rebels. Abcn-llumega and his succes- 
sor, Aben-lk)o. were both assassinated by Moors to whom 
the Spaniards had promised indenputy at that price. The 
rest of the inhabitants of the Alpuxarras were sold into 
slavery; while those of tlie plains were dragged from their 
homes, and dri\cn in troops into the interior of Castile, 
where they perished miserably. Philip, that he might act 
with holy sanction in this affair, consulted a theologian on 
the conduct which, it behoved him to pursue with regard 
to tlie Moors. The latter, whose name was Oradici, ' 
answered that, “ the more enemies he dcstit>yed, the fewer 
would remain.” 

The great reform which was wrought in the poetry of 
Castile, by the example of the Italians, W'as nut witlioiit 
its partisans in Portugal. In thi.s new school we must 
grant the first rank to two Portuguese, San Miranda and 
Montcniiiyor, who distinguished tlieniselvc.s by their com- 
positions in both languages. San MirandS^ who was l)orn 
in 1 1.0 1-, and died in may be more espeejally claimcfl 
by the Portuguese ; and in treating of the literafure of tliat 
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country, we shall again have occasion to mention him* In 
Castilian he wrote only a few pastorals, which resemble 
Theocritus much more than the pastorals of Garcilaso de 
la Vega. He was passionately attached to the country, 
nor could he bear a residence elsewhere. It is evident 
that he wrote without art, abandoning himself to his feel- 
ings and despising the rules which separate one style of 
composition from a|pther. His pa^rals, therefore, some- 
times resemble the Italian canzoni, at others the Latin ode, 
while they occasionally approach the epic. This mixture 
of style has drawn down upon him the wrath of the critics, 
and none of his eclogues are considered as models, though 
in many of them may be found many beautiful specimens 
of the various styles of composition. The following lines 
from the first eclogue, appear to contain that melancholy 
sensibility which constitutes the chief charm of the northern 
poets, but which, with the exception of the Portuguese, is 
seldom found in the writers of the south. 

** 'Dicii fare tbcc well ! for on tliU earthly geeno 
The pleasarcH of to-«lay fly cro the morrow ; 

Ami nil is frail an<l fugitive, save sorrow ; 

' Dili in that rogloii where thou sitt'st serene, 

'I'hat vision vain shall meet thine eyes no more, 

Which \vaiTe»l with thee upon this mortal shoie, 

Ituruiug that breast wliirh now lies still and cold 
What lh/“'ilear eyes behold. 

Amid those regions blight, 

Are not the vain shows of a false delight, 

Snell as crcwhilc thou knew'st in this dim hound 
But such iis aye shed peace and light around ; 

Wliilo calm content thy bosom (ills 
Free from the ills 

Which over in these stranger realms are found.’' 

George de ^Jontemayor was born at Montemor, in Por- 
tugal, about the year 15*20. As his family was very ob- 
scure, he translated into Castilian the name of the village 
at which he was horn, and he assumed it as his own. He 
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had received no education, and aerved aa a common aoldier 
in the Portugueae army. On account of his love of muaic 
and his fine voice, he was attached to the chapel of the ln« 
fantDon Philip, afterwards Philip II., during his progresses 
through Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries He 
tlius became acquainted with the world and the court, and 
familiarised himself with the Castilian dialect, which he 
adopteil in preference to tlie Portuguese. Hie attachment 
to Spain was increased by his passion for a beautiful Cas- 
tilian lady, to whom he has given in his poems the name 
of Marfida. 1 hm Marfida was the divinity of his verses ; 
but upon his return to Spam from a jouroey on which he 
had accompanied the court, he found her inarned. He 
now tndcavoured to dissipate his chagrin by devoting 
himself to a romantic composition, in which he represented 
the faithlebs fair one ah a shepherdess, under the name of 
Duma, whilst he bestoweil upon himself the name of 
tSytnui, 1 Ins tedious pastoral, which reached a beveiith 
book, ought ratlier to be considered as a vehicle for the 
expre'^sion of the writer s feelings, and for the amatory 
effusions of hb muse, than as a romance. No woik in 
Spain, siiue the Amadit, had been so succcsbful. Ab the 
AmndiH had been the progenitor of a numerous family of 
chivalnc ronniucs, so a crowd of pabtoial lomanccb fol- 
lowed tlie Ihmuu Montemayor returned home by com- 
mands from Portugd, but the rest of his history is un- 
known Jlcdicda violent death in Spain or in Italy, 
al>out the year 1 j61 or 1 S02. 

The probc writings of Moi temayor have more harmony 
and elegance, and in general more simplicity, than those 
of his predecessors , nor does he forsake tlfls style of writ- 
ing except HI Ills philosophical disquibitions on the nature 
of love. There, and indeed wherever he attempts to be 
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Mibde and profound, he becomes pedantic. It ia evident 
fron his admiration of the scholastic rules, that he is a 
novice in them. The grace, harmony, and delicacy, of 
his writings have placed him in tlie first rank of Spanish 
poets. 

The scene of Montemayor's pastoral is laid at the foot 
of the mountains of Leon. The perioil it is more difficult 
to determine. The geography, the names, and every refer- 
rencc to real manners and customs, are modern; the 
mythology, however, is pagan. The shepherds and shep- 
herdesses dance together oh Sutulays; but they invoke 
Apollo and Dlatta, the nymphs and the fairies. The shep- 
herdess Felismena, is brought up by her aunt, the abl)es8 
of a nunnery ; and her cliainlierinaid, when she is endea- 
vouring to excuse herself, calls tipott the name of .fesus. 
Yet she accounts herself under the ]>rotectton of the pagau 
divinities. Venus, who has been irritated against her 
mother, has coiulemnctl her from h<>r birth to l)e unfor- 
tunate in love, while Minerva has endowed her with a 
most martial spirit, and given her the superiority over 
the bravest warriors. The adventures of Ahindarras and 
Xarifa, who were eontem]H>rary with Ferdinand the ('a- 
tholic, are relatetl as hnvint; oeeiintHl in early tiiius; hut 
when the heroes visit the court or meet with any prince, 
the names which are iiitruiUiced are entirely lietitious, 
Indeetl the Diana of Montemayor is laid in poetical a 
world, and is so far removed from all reality, that it is 
perfectly usefess to itolice anachronisms or improhahilities. 
With regard to the mixture* of the ancient mythology with 
modern fictioiij^, it was the error of the age. laming, 
after degenerating into pc<Iantry, had liecomc so intimately 
connected with the creations of {loetry, that it would have 
been deemed an offence both against taste and imagination, 
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to have d«|iriT««l the fabulous detties of anit(|iiify of thpr 
empire. 

SyK^nus seeks Syrenus, and his rival is the first to oOer 
him sympathy and consolation. In fact Syreniis, resign > 
ing himself to all the pains of des|>ise<I afl^tion. exhiMti 
both in his conversation and in his verses a degree of sul>- 
miaaion* a horror of murmuring ami a scnipulosity of love^ 
which arc truly extraordinary. 

Nev^r but *till !« I«v«« s 

Siill diall I love thi*u^h u luy luit, 

1 aulTrr torm«nU lahiilt I itrvrr j^vc 
Anil mr iinbevilrtl luab* no rar lututc ; 

Complaint i«i *w‘ert though wr n«« favour Imvr ; 
t renjicil but Aliunio in •bniiiiint; lovvV pur«tiii» 
Fnrrvtfiilnrva slunv I »ufTrr nnt — 

Ala«! uiithiMi(;lit of ran wo lir furfot r** 

Iff concludes by saying that he who is not Mt»ved has 
no right to complain. • • • • 

Whilst KurofM? ami Amenca were inuiidsterl with blood 
hy the Spaiiianls, Boscan, (larcilaso, Mendoxa. and Morite> 
mayor, all of them Holdiers, and all of them engageil in 
the wars, which at this periotl shook the foundations of 
Christendom, dcscrilie themselvw as shepherds weaving 
garlands of fltjwer<, or as lovers, trembJingl) l>esrt'rlii»g 
the favour of a glance from their mistresscM, while they 
stifle their coinplainlK, suppress all the fetdings of nature, 
anrl even renounce jealousy lest it should not render them 
sufficiently submissive, 'fhere is in these verv^-s a Sybar- 
itic softm-ss, a Lydiau luxury, which we might expect to 
meet with in the effeminate Italians whom servitude haiil 
degraded, Ihic w'hich as(oni«>li us in men lUie Uie warriors 
of f’harles V, 

I'here exists, undoubtedly, a moral cause for this dta^ 
cordance. If tiarcilaso dela Vega and Montemayor have 
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exliibited their own feelings in their poeCry« if they 
hare abandoned the habits, tMb minnen^ and the senti- 
ments to which they were accustomed/ in the search of a 
poetical world, it was because they were disgusted with 
the realities around them. Poetry was attempting its first 
flight while the Spanish nation lost everything except the 
glory of its arms; an^ven this glory, soiled u it was by 
so many horrors, and prevented by the severity of disci- 
pline from becoming an individual feeling, was voiceless 
to the heart of the poet. 

There was a noble spirit of martud enthusiasm in the 
ancient poem of the Cid, tn the 0I4 romances, and in the 
warlike poems of the Marquis of Sandltana ; in short, the 
same inspiration appeared wherever the national honour 
was concerned, llie Grand Master of Calatrava, Don 
Manuel Ponce de lAson, who In all the Moorish festival*, 
appeared u|x>n the Vega, or plain of Grenada, accompanied 
hy a hundrctl knights, and after a courteous salutation to 
the king offered to contend in single combat with the 
noblest and bravest of the Saracens, that he might thus 
contribute by a feat of arms to the pleasures of the day, 
upheld in these romhats the honour of the rsstilians ; 
and, iiideivl, his |ioetical bravery was a fit subject for 
romance. 

In a war which was really national, the rivalry in glory 
was sufficient to keep alive the ardour of the combatants, 
while reciprocal esteem was the consequence of the length 
of the contest. But (warcilaso de la Vega, Menclosa and 
thdr compeers, were perfect strangers to the French, the 
Italians, and th.v Germans, against whom they marched. 
The army of which they formei! a part, had already begun 
to delight in blood, in order that they might supply, by 
the excitement of ferocity, the absence of national interest. 
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Whm, therefore^ ihty ^leO the Held oT beetle, thej 
ettciiipted to forgef the fteroeattd cruel feelings which 
they Uusheii to admwiedge, and they C4Uitiou»ly ahataiu* 
cd from introducing them into their poems. 

The eflbminate languor, and the luxurious ei^oymeiit of 
life and lore, which peculiarly characterise tlie Spanish 
poetry of this age, arediscoverable in an equal degree in the 
Latin and Greek poets who wrote after the eatincUon of 
their national liberttea l^ropertius and Tibullua, as well 
as Theocritus, sometitnes indulge In a dtTgree of languor 
and tenderness, which often approsches to insipidity 
They appear proud of exhibiting their eftbmtnacy, as if 
tor the purpose of demonstrating that they have \ oluntarily 
adopted it ; and that they have not yiddetl to it from the 
Influence of fear. The enervated {wetry of Ute S|»anish 
classics wss. i>erhs|M^ tiiggi^tied to them by similar 
motives, and hy their desire to pnwerve die dignity of 
thdr character ; but for Uiis very irasoii the C'astijlan 
IKiciry of the reign of <"har1ca V. was of a transitory 
nature, and at the highest pitch of iu reputation the «>yin|H 
toins of its appromehiiig decay might he distinctly seen. 

7*hst inventive spirit, that love of the marvellous, and 
that active curiosity which liad, in the preceding century, 
produced so many romances to celebrate the heroes of 
Spain, ami so many chivalrous ules, in imitation of the 
Awatiu, to astonish the imagtnatiem by su|wrhumati 
exploits, smidenly dcstYteil all the Spanish authors. The 
art of conceiving new citaracters, of endowing diem with 
sentiments, of placing them immediaidy before our eyes, 
ami of giving reality to imaginary incidents, was not yet 
discovered, for the drama had not hitherto been intro- 
duced. The reign of riimries V. was rich lo gfr4t|iocta, 
but a sameness is observable in them all. Their oliject 
f> n 4 
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wak motif to exprew, in hannonkNitoumben, the inoit 
tioble and delicate feelings of the soul. The taste for 
pastoral poetry, which was adopted by all of them, added 
still more to this uniformity ; for not only did it induce 
them to confine the acUon of their poems within stricter 
bounds, and to indulge only in sentiment, but it even 
made them reject all sentiment not conformable to the 
pastoral character. The poets of Spain daring the reign 
of Charles V. are therefore very indifierently known, even 
to tliose best acquainted with the literature of that country. 
They leave an impression on the mind of an liarmoiitous 
kind of misery, of an extreme delicacy of sentiment, and 
of a languid and intoxicating softness, but the thoughts to 
which they give rise frequently fade from the memory, 
like the strains of sweet music, which leave no traces on 
the car. When once the sounib have ceased, and tlic 
charm is tied, we in vain attempt to recall them. It 
would be a diflicult task to convey an idea of these lyric 
{loets ill a few desultory translations. 

Amongst the lyrical {loets of the age of Charles V. there 
still remain two to be mentioned, whom the people of 
Castile regard as classical, Herrera and Ponce do Leon. 
U|Min these writers we must not consume much time. 
Ferdinand de Herrera, wlio received the surname of The 
Divine, and who has been placed at the head of the lyrical 
poets of Spain, more from ]iarty spirit than from any just 
appreciation of his merits, passed his life in oliscurity. 
All that is known of him is that he was born at Seville, 
about the year 1MM>; and that after having very fully 
ex|ierienced the power of love, he entered into Uie church 
at an advanced age, and died about 1578. Herrera was 
a poet of vigorous talents, and full of ardour to launch 
into a new career, in contempt of the critics of the age ; 
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bui the new ityle.of amipotiUon which he wi» eoiMnme 
ef introdttdog into Speniah iMetr)r» wee moilelM in hb 
own mind on n predetermined {lUu. Uu eapmeiont ut 
never Mitqpwted by iii« feelttif^ and in the inidat of hie 
greeteet beeutiea we cannot ivoid obaerviiig the eruAce uf 
the poet. Hie language ia exiraurdtnary. and ita aiteiU|A 
It cWvetion reiulera it oAeii aAectctl. Herrera tlnmght 
Ult poetical tIicUou of the S^atilertU^ even in their beet 
alteinpta, much too coiutnoii'|iJace; it appeaml to htni to 
rmeinble prose too nearly, and to lie far liencath the dignity 
of cJasiiiwl iKietry. H'tth these ideas he attempted to 
ooiiipose a hew language, lie sqiarated accoriliitg to bis 
own conception Uie noMc from Ua* ignoble words ; he 
changed the signiAcalioti of some to suit them to poetical 
purposei^ ; he usetl re|>eiitions which seemed to him to 
give additional energy ; be introduced iranspusiiions cnoro 
uiialcjgous to the genius of the Latin language ilun to bis 
own ; and he even coine<l sc^veral new wonls, eitlicr by the 
union of other Spanislt words, or by adoptkm from Uie 
Ijitin. Thi*iie iiinovaiions were considered by Uic party 
who patronised Herrera, as forming tlie ^lerfection of true 
|>oetry, while at the present day they are ratlier an object 
of reproach to him. The real dignity of hit language, 
the harmony of his verse, and the elevation of lus ideas, 
must, however, lie ackuowledgid. Herrera is the moat 
truly lyrical |K)et of Spain, as Chiabrera is of Italy ; hb 
Aight is completely Pindaric, and he soars to tlic loftiest 
heights. Pcriia|Hf to a genius so rapid and lo impetuoua 
as Ilia, the ancient form of tlic ode, with iu sliort and 
regular measure, would have been bettep Attetf than the 
long stanzas of tlic Italiati canzoiii which he has adopted, 
and wliich are more auiteil to rounded, hannonious, and 
somcwlial effeminate periods. Amongia the cansoni of 
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Herrera^ thosewhich wereoomposed otk tliebattleofLe{»aiito 
must be placed in the first rank. This battle was not only 
the most glorious , victory which the Spanish arms liad 
achieved during that century, but whileitprom}^ the most 
happy consequences in securing the stability of the mo- 
narchy at homeland the permanency of its Italian posses* 
sions, it fully grati^ed thereligious enthusiasm of thenation. 

Herrera himself was animated by this feeling, and, for 
once, his poetry is the expression of his real sentiments. 
It breathes a confidence in the protection of the God of 
armies ; a pride in the triumph over such redoubtaUe 
enemies, and a hatred of those enemies, as poetical as it is 
unchristian. The language, which is occasionally bor- 
rowed from the Old Testament, gives m^jestf to the verse : 

TUB DAY OP tCPANTO. 

Tyrant molt haughty, and most confident 
In thy vast amiainent of hoitilv Bails, 

Sweeping the seas for captive nations, led 
In slavory'i triumph, red 

With the dark crimes in Heaven’s dread vengeance sent, 
’Gainst thy Briaroaii arm what force avails ? 

From the high mountain tops the cedars bowed 
And kissed the ocean-depths, as proud 
To cleave the waters of each distant sea. 

And bear thy flag where’er man’s voice was five. 

Treuiblud the mighty, while the feeble borne 
On that fierce floial, beheld thee raise elate 
Thine impious front against the Lord of Hosts ; 

An d with siiuugo arrogant boasts 

And steoLarmed hand that made tbe nations mourn, 

Tramplediii reckless pride each Christian state. 

Till the Hesperian star thy rapt gaae caught 
Which shone on nations by Heaven’s pure light taught, 

And envious of thy war-seer’s fame 

Thou bad’st thy myriad hosts to work our perfect shame. 

Shall they not yield ? the lands our fathers won, 

Onco humbly crouching ’neatli the Crescent’s pride?” 
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In impioui nge tbe king of tymnu tpokc,*- 
*• Bright Greeee — ^wihl Honguy feeli our yoke, 

And Rhodes* with fierce DalmatU in one chaii| allied : 
ThelPChristUn race is rnn 1^ 

Austrian and German mourn their vanqtiislied pride ; 

Their Goll deserts them — and my wrath begun, 

Shall spread o’er Europe’s prostrate-spirit wide !*’ 

Hark that loud battle-peal ! whose is the day of pride ? 

An ode of Herrera, to Sleep, possesses a very different 
kind of mdrit, grace of language, a pastoral talent, and great 
delicacy nfeomposition. Though all these may escape in 
the tratisliRion, the truth of the sentiments must, at all 
events, remain. 


STAN2AS ADDRE8SRD TO 8LF.RP. 

SwAct Sleep, that through tho starry path of night 
With dewy poppies crown’d, pnrsiicst thy flight ;* 
Stiller of human woes! 

That shedd’st o'er nature’s breast a soft repose ; 

Oh ! to these distant climates of the west 
Thy slowly wandering pinions turn ; 

And with thy influence blest, 

Bathe these love-hurtliencd cye^that ever burn 
And And no moTnent’s rest ; 

While my unroasing grief 
Refuses all ixlicf ! 

Oil hoar my prayer, I ask it by thy love. 

Whom Juno gave thee in the renlms above. 

Sweet power, that dost impart 
Gentle oblivion to the suffering heart. 

Beloved Sleep! thou only canst bestow 
A solace for my woe. 

Thrice happy be the hour 

My weary limbs shall feel thy sovereign power. 

Why to these eyes alone deny 

The calm thou pour’s! on nature’s boundless reign ? 

Why let thy votary all neglected die. 

Nor yield a respite to a lover’s pain ? 

And must I ask thy balmy aid in vain ? 

Hear, gentle power, oh hear my humble prayer. 

And let my soul thy heavenly banquet share. 
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In tbit extreme of grief I turn iby might; 

Deeeend end ibed thy heeling dew ; 

Descend end put to iliglit 

The intruding down, that irith her garith light 

My torrowt would renew* 

Thou heor’ftt my tad lament, and in my &ce 
My mart}' griefs may 'ft trace! 

Turn then, sweet wanderer of the night, and spread 
Thy wings around my head ; 

Hastr, for the unwelcome mom 
te new on her return ! 

Tjet the soft rest the hours of night denietl. 

Be by thy lenient hand sapnlied. 

Fresh from my stimmcr howers, 

A crown of sootiiing flowers, 

Such as thou lov'st, the fairest and tlie Ixst. — 

1 olfcT ihoo won by their odours sweet 
The enamoured air shall greet 
Thy advent ; on these let thy hand 
Express their essence bland. 

And oVr my eye-lids pour delicious rest. 

Knchanting power ' soft ns the bieath of spring 
Be the light gale that steers thy deny wing. 

Come ere the sun ascends the purple etmt. 

Como end niy woes; so mwned with heavenly charms 
May fair Posithoa take thee to her arms. 

Luis Ponce ild Leon h the last of the great poets 
who rendered illustrious the reign of Charles V., and who 
abed such splendour upon that new epoch of Spanish lite- 
rature. DiflTering from those whom we have liitherto 
noticed, his inspiration is entirely of a religious cast. 
Indeed, his whole life was consecrated to piety. He was 
bom at Granada in 15*27, of wne of the most illustrious 
families of Spain, and manifested in his early youth that 
religious enthusiasm and disposition to retirement, which 
rendered him indifferent to fame and to worldly pleasures. 
His heart,, which was mild and tender, was never a prey 
to the dark fanaticism of the monks ; moral and religious 
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a ocmt^pt Ibr othen» or a a^briit of penimtiim, Xtsix* 
teen yetra of age he entered Into the order of St. Angoe* 
tin at 8alamanca» and applied biroidf iNrith ardour to 
theological atudies^ in which his writings gained him 
considerable reputation. Poetry was to him a i^axation> 
while the exquisite sensihility to harmony which nature 
had beatowed*upon him, and his fine ima^^AftioO^ were 
exercised by the stsidv of the classics* and ef ^brew 
poetry. He was crudly punished for having made a 
translation of the Song of Solomon. Not that he was 
supposed to have sought for improper images in that mys- 
tical composition, or to have attempted to present in a 
worldly light the amours of the King of Jerusalem, which 
he reg^ed as purely allegorical, but because the Inquisi- 
tion had prohibited in the strictest manner the translation 
of any portion of die Bible, without special permission. 
Ponce de Leon confided his version, under an iidunction 
of secresy, to a single friend, who indiscreetly showed it to 
others. 

The aathor was in consequence denounced to the Holy 
OfiHee, and immediately put into prison, where he passed 
five years, separated from human society, and deprived of 
light Even jn this situation he experienced, in the 
purity of his conscience, and in the strength of his reli- 
gious principles, that serenity and repose which innocence 
alone can confer. He was ultimately restored to bit dig- 
nities, and re-established iu^his monastery. HU talents 
raised him to the rank of Vicar-General of the province of 
Salamanca, which he continued to fill nntibthe period of 
his death, in 1591. 

No Spaniatd, it U said, ever expressed in poetry the 
intimate sentiments of the heart with a more happy mix- 

£ B 
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tureof degance and of sensibility. He is, without excep-* 
tion, the most correct of all the Spanish writers, and yet 
the poetical form which his thoughts assumed was with 
him only a matter of secondary consideration. The clas- 
sical simplicity and dignity of expression, for which the 
ancient authors^ and more especially Horace, whose works 
he had deeply studied, are remarkable, were the objects of 
his emulation, llis resemblance, however, to Horace was 
the result«of too deep a feeling ever to give him the ap- 
pearance of an imitator. In his Versification, he substi- 
tuted a short rhymed measure for the long stanzas of the 
canzoni, and by that means also he approached more 
nearly to the poetry of the ancients. Hut, whilst the com- 
positions of Horace generally breathe only the Epicurean 
philosophy, those of Ponce de Leon unfold the love of 
God ill mystical verse, and the whole world of moral and 
religious feelings. The sentiments adopted by Ponce de 
I^oti are so very different from our own, and we have 
such an imperfect comprehension of religious ecstacies 
and allegories, that wc are unable perfectly to appreciate 
the merit which is attt ibuted to him. There are three 
books of Ponec de Leon's woiks. The first contains his 
original compositions ; the second, his translations from the 
classics ; the third, his translations from the Psalms, and of 
the book of Job. In these versions his object has been to 
make the ancients speak as they would have spoken, had 
they lived at his time, and had their language been the 
( 'astilian. Pursuing this prkiciplc, he was more properly 
an imitator than a cop) ist, and has only given an imper- 
fect idea of the ancient autiiors. His example was gene- 
lally followed ; and all the translations from the ancients 
into Spanish verse ore executed upon the same principle. 

These, then, are the celebrated men who, during the reign 
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of Charles V.) gave a new diaracter (o Castilian poet)^. 
A few others^ though of minor reputation, deserve tot be 
mentioned. Fernando d’ Acuna made an elegant tramda** 
tion of some portions of Ovid, and has been celebrated 
for the grace and feeling which he has displayed in his 
elegies, his sonnets, and his canzoni. Gutiere de Cetina 
was the first happy imitator of Anacreon in the Spanish 
language. Pedro de Padilla, a knight of St. James, was 
the rival of Garcilaso in pastoral poetry; and Caspar Gil 
Polo continued the romance of Montemayor, undej Uie 
name of Diana EnarnoraJa, with so much talent that the 
continuation has been regarded as superior to the work 
Itself, in the brilliancy and polish of the versificalion. 

Although this was the period at which Ariosto had at- 
tained the height of his fame, and Italy was inundated 
with chivalric epics in imitation of the Orlando Furiosi^ 
Spain, which still respected and paid serious homage to 
the spirit of chivalry, never encourag«l an imitation of 
a style so fashionable in the country which she had taken 
as her model. Ariosto had only been translated into 
careless and fatiguing prose ; and under this disguise his 
poem became a mere romance of chivalry. No Castilian 
poet would ha^ e sufftrcd himself to adopt the half jocular 
tone of the original. ITiere were, during the reign of 
Charles V. many attempts amongst the Spaniards to pro- 
duce an epic poem, but they all failed. These were the 
compositions of the King s flatterers, and Charles was 
invariably their hero. iChuB they have a Carlos Eamow, 
by Louis Zapata; Car/os Vitarioso, by Jerome de Urrea, 
and a Cmolra^ by Jerome Samper, all whiclitare now, as 
they deserve to be, forgotten. 

On thewtber hand, a man of oonsiderahle tflents, D. 
Christoval de CastUigo, devoting himsdf to the andent 



of Spaidsb jiavo tbe {nckrencc to the 

Ma^^oryemes compowd of four trot hces ovtr the Italnn 
modds He bad irarehed to Vienna with Cti'u les \ an<i 
iU;:tbatidty he remained as Secretary of Suti to 1 tnhi ok* 
I Ills veines exhibit spirit, grace, and east, t( \ 
with no small sliare of humour llut^ not withstand in., tiu 
CBthnsiastic admirat on which thosi who ueattacKd to 
the early hurritnrc of Spun t\pitb«* for hi n, ' c ini ot In 
clashed amongst the poetb who an tdihraud for then 
creative geniub Disgusted with tlu woiUI, he ictircd in 
his old age to Spain when hi dud in a motiitcty in 
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